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Best  in  Colorado 


First  place  for  General  Excellence  goes  to  the 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph, 

ahead  of  the  Denver  Post 

and  Rocky  Mountain  News  ^  ^ 

In  state  press  contests 

sponsored  by  the 

•  Colorado  Associated  Press  \ 

Editors  and  Reporters  \  \ 

•  Colorado  Press  Association  \  SiaSI 


Besides  this  sweep  for 
overall  excellence,  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  \ 
Telegraph  took  more  than  \ 
half  of  all  firsts  and  40  \ 

percent  of  all  awards  in 
direct  competition  with  the 
bigger  Denver  dailies. 

We’re  proud  to  be  recognized 
for  excellence  in  Colorado. 

But  our  goal  is  to  be 
the  best  100,000  to 
125,000-circulation  \ 
daily  in  the  U.S.  \ 

Being  judged  best  \ 

among  Colorado’s  \ 
largest  dailies  is  only  \  ^ 
the  beginning.  \  V 


COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Gazette 

'J'ELEGRAPH 

f’  A  Division  of 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc. 


GOSS*NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTS 


World  Class  Technology 
At  ¥)ur  Fingertips. 


Just  touch  the  display  and  let 
advanced  microprocessor  technology 
run  the  Goss  Headliner  Offset®  press 
system.  Plates  are  assigned  to  units  by 
the  imposition  system.  Ink  zones  are 
preset  from  scanned  negatives  or  from 
alaserplatemaker. 

Plated  up  and  webbed  up,  touch 
MAKEREADY  and  ink  roll  up  is 
activated.  Registration  is  zeroed. 
Compensators  move  into  position. 
And  RTPs  are  set  to  proper  tension. 
Touch  START  UP  and  the  press  is 
up  and  running. 

On  the  run  now,  microprocessor 


technology  makes  it  easy  to  adjust 
ink,  compensators,  registration,  or 
RTP  tension.  Color-coded  graphics 
show  how  the  press  system  is 
responding  to  commands.  And  when 
the  run  is  over,  there’s  complete 
information  on  good  copy  count, 
pulled  copy  count,  waste — all  the 
information  needed  to  evaluate  opera¬ 
tions  and  to  plan  future  production. 

With  all  this  world  class  technol¬ 
ogy  under  fingertip  control,  it’s  no 
wonder  that  the  Goss  Headliner 
Offset  press  system  has  earned  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  productivity. 


ease  of  operation,  and  print  quality. 

The  particular  features  of  any  Goss 
Headliner  Offset  press  system  are 
dependent  on  customer  selection. 
Goss  Newspaper  Products,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
312/656-8600. 


Rockwell 

International 


.  where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  lndustries/A*6  Industrial  Automation 


O  Copyright  1988,  Maxwell  Communication  Corporation 


Maxwell  Communication  Corporation 

777  West  Putnam  Avenue 
Greenwich,  CT  06830 


Maxwell  dispenses 
with  red  tape. 

Editorial  wants  major  changes  right  up  to  dead¬ 
line.  Advertising  demands  later  closings  to  seU  more 
pages.  Advertisers  ask  for  an  upgrade  in  repro  qual¬ 
ity.  And  Management  says  get  it  done  with  improved 
bottom-line  results.  The  hassles  start. 

Maxwell  gives  you  the  edge  to  cut  through  red 
tape  hassles  to  find  innovative  solutions  to  Sunday 
magazine  problems.  Maxwell  provides  timely,  inci¬ 
sive  answers  without  getting  you  tangled  in  a  thicket 
of  policies  and  procedures. 

You  work  direaly  with  experienced  Maxwell 
printing  professionals  from  top  management 
through  every  part  of  our  organization.  They’re 
printing  people  who  always  put  customer  needs  first. 
They  have  the  knowledge  and  authority  to  give  you 
prompt  replies  and  firm  decisions. 

When  you  have  specialized  equipment  needs, 
tough  scheduling  problems  or  any  breakthrough 
production  challenge,  call  Maxwell  first.  We’re  re¬ 
sponsive.  We’re  flexible.  We’re  concerned  about  your 
needs.  It’s  Maxwell’s  style  of  doing  business. 

Maxwell  provides  quality  offset  and  gravure  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  dependable,  nationwide  manufacturing 
network  of  high-capacity  plants.  You  get  outstand¬ 
ing,  fufl-spectrum  service  with  prepress,  press,  bind¬ 
ery  and  distribution  capabilities  that  are  on  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  of  printing  technology. 

Maxwell’s  printing  professionals  are  ready  now  to 
help  you  find  the  solutions  to  your  production  prob¬ 
lems.  For  the  number  of  your  nearest  Maxwell  sales 
office,  caU  (800)  367-6299. 

MANUFACTURING  CENTERS: 

Aiiington  Heights.  IL;  Atglcn,  PA;  Broadview,  IL;  Cary,  NC;  Dallas,  TX;  Dickson, 

TN;  Fridley,  MN;  Glen  Bumie,  MD;  Hollywood,  CA;  Memphis,  TN;  Mt.  Motts,  IL; 

Orlando,  FL;  Providence,  RI;  Richmond,  VA;  St.  Cloud.  MN;  St.  Paul,  MN. 
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APRIL 

25-27— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Waikiki, 
Hawaii. 

25-28— American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Distributors, 
Spring  Meeting,  Golden  Nugget  Hotel  &  Resort,  Las  Vegas. 

28- 30— Student  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  and  University  of  Missouri 

School  of  Journalism,  Columbia. 

29- 5/1— Graphics  88.  Annual  San  Jose  Mercury  News  Graphics  Conference, 

San  Jose. 

MAY 

4-5 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Circulation  Conference.  Midway  Motor 
Lodge,  Lansing. 

4- 6 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Spring  Sales  Conference,  The  Inn  at  Semi-Ah-Moo.  Blaine,  Wash. 
6-8 — Economics  and  the  '88  Elections,  Conference  for  Journalists, 
Cosponsored  by  the  Foundation  for  American  Communications  and 
the  Gates  Foundation,  Cheyenne  Mountain  Conference  Resort. 
Colorado  Springs. 

8-11 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Wesfin  Hotel,  Seattle. 

8-14 — International  Press  Institute,  37th  Annual  Assembly,  Hotel  Instanbul- 
Sheraton,  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

9— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Meeting, 
Sheraton  University  Inn,  Syracuse. 

12- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  Meeting, 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

13- 15 — The  Pittsburgh  Conference,  Annually  sponsored  by  the  Pittsubrgh 

Press,  Airport  Marriott  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

14- 18 — Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen,  Annual  Convention,  Park  Plaza 

Hotel,  Boston. 

15- 18— New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  Roaring  Brook,  Lake  George. 

18-19— Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies,  Midland. 

18-20— Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Westin  Peachtree  Plaza, 
Atlanta. 

20-22— Economics  and  the  News.  Conference  for  Journalists,  Cosponsored 
by  the  Foundation  for  America  Communications,  the  Gannett  Found¬ 
ation  and  KARELL,  Scanticon  Minneapolis  Executive  Conference 
Center  &  Hotel,  Plymouth,  Minn. 

22-25— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  Broadmoor  Hotel. 
Colorado  Springs. 

22-25— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Marriott  Hotel,  Palm 
Desert.  Calif. 

24- 28— Association  of  Free  Community  Papers,  Hotel  Meridien,  San  Fran¬ 

cisco. 

25- 27 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Marriott  Copley 

Place  Hotel,  Boston. 

31-6/3 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Niagara  on  the  Lake. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

APRIL 

30 — Ohio  Press  Women/National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Cospon¬ 
soring  a  Penney-Missouri  Workshop  on  Excellence  in  Writing,  in 
Conjunction  with  OPW  25th  Anniversary,  Ramada  Inn  North,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

MAY 

1-4 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Reaching  Readers  of  the  1990's,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

1-4 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics  Center,  MAC- 
TRAC:  St.  Petersburg. 

1-7— American  Press  Institute,  Feature  and  Lifestyle  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

5- 6 — Illinois  Press  Association,  News-Editorial  Regional  Workshop, 

Edwardsville. 

8-11 — SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Ad  Sales  Training,  Little  Rock  Ark. 
8-13 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  (over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation),  Reston,  Va. 

8- 20— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management  Center:  Media 

Leadership,  St.  Petersburg. 

9- 11— ANPA/INAME,  Leadership  in  the  Advertising  Dept.,  Omni  George¬ 

town,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Copycats  No.  669 

Xerox  is  a  trademark,  but  one  that  probably  also  has 
become  a  generic  term  because  it  was  first  in  the  field,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  to  describe  the  then  new  process  of 
xerography.  Now  there  are  many  rivals  but  there  is  a 
pervasive  tendency  to  refer  to  the  work  they  do  as  xerox¬ 
ing.  Whether  the  Xerox  people  are  unhappy  about  this,  1 
have  not  noticed  any  particular  indication. 

The  owners  of  proprietary  terms  must  inform  the  public 
about  them  or  ownership  may  be  lost.  Efforts  to  protect 
such  terms  usually  take  the  form  of  letters  from  their 
owners  to  editors  of  publications  that  have  employed  them 
as  generic  terms  or  failed  to  capitalize  them.  The  owners 
also  sometimes  run  ads  on  the  subject,  but  the  only 
recourse  against  misuse  is  discouragement.  No  stronger 
action  is  available.  Ownership  of  many  trademarks  has 
been  lost  through  inattention  to  this  matter;  some  exam¬ 
ples  are  zipper,  aspirin,  milk  of  magnesia,  and  shredded 
wheat. 

Editors  are  generally  circumspect  about  observing  the 
ownership  of  trademarks,  either  by  using  generic  terms  or 
by  carefully  capitalizing  them  (e.  g.,  table  tennis:  Ping- 
Pong).  This  responsiveness  may  be  laid  to  courtesy  or  to 
thinking  of  the  trademark  owners  as  possible  advertisers. 

There  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  use  photocopying  as 
a  generic  term  for  the  work  done  by  xerographic 
machines,  but  I  suspect  that  this  is  technically  incorrect,  in 
that  xerography  does  not  involve  photography.  Perhaps 
some  knowledgeable  reader  can  enlarge  on  this. 

Xerox  lends  itself  so  handily  to  general  use  —  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  verb:  xeroxing,  xeroxes,  xeroxed  —  that  any 
effort  to  discourage  it  seems  doomed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
owners  of  trademarks  that  become  generic  terms  could 
take  some  comfort  in  regarding  it  as  free  advertising. 

A  New  York  Times  critic  who  wrote  of  a  show  that  it  was 
“a  continual  and  continuous  delight”  could  only  be 
assumed,  in  his  use  of  both  adjectives,  to  be  hedging 
against  uncertainty  about  what  they  mean. 

In  traditional,  strict  usage  continual  means  recurring  at 
intervals  and  continuous  means  going  on  without  interrup¬ 
tion;  the  distinction  is  set  forth  by  five  authorities.  One  of 
them  sensibly  believes  that  careless  interchange  is 
destroying  its  usefulness,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this 
process  is  now  complete.  There  seems  no  point  in 
attempting  to  maintain  distinctions  that  are  lost  on  most 
educated  readers.  Most  current  dictionaries,  including 
Webster,  give  the  words  as  synonyms,  but  American 
Heritage  and  Random  House  maintain  the  distinction. 
Bryant,  writing  in  Word  Study,  cited  statistics  to  show  that 
even  literary  writers  now  use  the  words  interchangeably. 

The  writer  who  wants  to  be  sure  of  conveying  his 
intended  meaning  would  do  better  to  use  intermittent 
rather  than  continual  and  incessant  or  uninterrupted 
rather  than  continuous.  A  mnemonic  device  has  been 
invented  for  the  benefit  of  those  intent  on  preserving  the 
distinction:  the  ous  of  continuous  may  be  regarded  as 
standing  for  one  uninterrupted  sequence.  Perhaps  the 
mere  need  for  such  a  device  is  the  final  proof  of  hopeless 
confusion  of  the  terms. 

Curiously,  instinct  leads  us  to  the  right  choice  in  tangi¬ 
ble  connections:  we  naturally  say  a  continuous  rope,  a 
continuous  fence. 
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A  TOUCH  OF  GLOSS 


SYMMETRY*  SC  PAPER 
PROVIDES  A  HIGHLY  POLISHED, 
SEMI-GLOSS  FINISH 
WITHOUT  THE  HARSH  GLARE 
OF  COATED  STOCK. 

F’ashion  advisors  say  that  the  low  lustre  of  fine  pearls 
make  them  always  the  correct  accessory  choice. 

Pearls  are  elegant,  understated  and  the  perfect  part¬ 
ner  for  everything  from  haute  couture  to  casual 
wear. 

Symmetry^'*'  Supercalendered  Paper  has  a 
similar  understated  and  elegant  appearance.  Its 
jxdished,  satin-like,  gloss  finish  provides  the 
ideal  four-color  printing  surface  without  the 
harsh  glare  of  fully-coated  pa{)er.  It’s  the 
{x^rfect  partner  for  catalogs,  inserts,  news¬ 
paper  distributed  Sunday  magazines 
an(l  weekly  and  monthly  publications. 

Symmetry  SC  paper  is  widely 
used  for  both  gravure  and  offset 
printing  by  leading  publishers  and 
catalog  producers.  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  a  prestigious 
Symmetry  pajx^r  user  for  five 
years  believes  that  Symme¬ 
try  pajx?r  has  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  success. 

La.st  year.  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine  carried 
moi'e  color  ad  pages 
than  any  other  U.S. 
magazine. 

Symmeti’y  SC’  f)a- 
per,  a  uni(jue,  non-glare, 
high-(|uality  rej)r(xluctive  pajx^r 
that  offers  15-20%  savings;  tinily  a  so¬ 
phisticated  choice. 

For  more  information,  contact  Madi.son  Sales 
(’ompany,  095  Ka.st  Main  Street,  ItO.  Box  10228, 
Stamford,  (k)nnecticut  (M)904-2^i28t202)  259-8927 
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^  PAPER  INDUSTRIES 


I’carl  Necklace  courtesy 
BetterklKC  .lewelers,  Greenwich. 
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About  Awards 


Canada  Photographer  of  the  Year.  Mark  Fraser,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  was  named 
Canada  Photographer  of  the  Year  by  the  joint  Western 
Canada  News  Photographers’  Association  and  the 
Ontario  News  Photographers’  Association. 

In  addition,  Fraser  was  named  Ontario  Photographer  of 
the  Year  by  the  ONPA  and  won  the  portfolio  category  of 
the  Western  Ontario  Newspaper  Awards. 

B’nai  B’rith  Freedoms  Award.  The  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B’rith  has  presented  the  Blade  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  with  its  First  Amendment  Freedoms  Award  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  newspaper’s  editorial  support  for  a  state 
law  increasing  penalties  for  racially  and  ethnically  moti¬ 
vated  violence. 

Alumni  Honors.  C.  Richard  Yarbrough,  vice  president 
for  public  relations  at  BellSouth  Corp.,  received  the  1988 
Outstanding  Alumnus  Award,  and  W.  Randall  “Randy” 
Jones,  publisher  of  Esquire  magazine,  received  the  John 
E.  Drewry  Award  for  distinguished  achievement  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  Journalism  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication. 

In  addition,  a  Friend  of  Mass  Communication  Educa¬ 
tion  Award  was  presented  to  the  Georgia  Association  of 
Broadcasters  for  its  support  of  the  journalism  school’s 
broadcast  program  through  scholarships,  internships, 
employment  opportunities  and  donations. 

SDX  Research  Award.  Three  professors  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  received  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished 
Service  Award  in  Research  About  Journalism  for  their 
book,  “Libel  Law  and  the  Press.”  The  winners  are:  law 
professor  Randall  P.  Bezanson,  associate  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  John  Soloski,  and  George  Gallup  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Gilbert  Cranberg. 

NYPPA  Annual  Contest.  Don  Halasy  of  the  New  York 
Post  won  the  Best  of  Show  in  the  black-and-white  cate¬ 
gory,  and  Carmine  Galasso  of  the  Record  of  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  won  the  Best  of  Show  in  the  color  category 
in  the  52nd  Annual  Photo  Contest  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  Association. 

First-place  winners  in  the  other  categories  were:  Spot 
News,  Halasy:  General  News,  Arty  Pomerantz  of  the 
New  York  Post;  Feature,  Pomerantz;  Sports  Action,  Bar¬ 
ton  Silverman  of  the  New  York  Times',  Sports  Feature, 
Richard  Harbus  of  United  Press  International;  Portrait, 
Galasso;  Pictorial,  Pat  Carroll  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News;  Animals,  Clarence  Davis  of  the  Daily  News; 
E.M.S.,  David  Handschuh  of  the  Daily  News;  Harbor, 
Dan  Cronin  of  the  Daily  News;  News  Picture  Story, 
Halasy;  Feature  Picture  Story,  Richard  Lee  of  Neivsday; 
Sports  Picture  Story,  Cronin;  Color  Harbor,  Charles  Rup- 
pmann  of  the  Daily  News;  Color  Sports,  Galasso;  Color 
News,  Linda  Cataffo  of  the  Record;  Color  Pictorial,  Fred 
Conrad  of  the  New  York  Times;  and  Color  Feature, 
Daniel  Goodrich  of  Newsday. 

Hearst  Foundation  Citation.  Stephanie  Marie  Riegel,  a 
Louisianai  State  University  senior,  has  won  first  place  in 
the  Personality  Profile  Writing  Competition  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation’s  28th  annual  Journalism 
Awards  Program.  She  will  receive  a  $1 ,500  scholarship  — 
and  LSU  will  receive  a  matching  grant  —  and  an  award 
certificate  for  her  profile  of  Louisiana’s  new  governor, 
Charles  Elson  Roemer  III. 
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WELCOME  HOME 


Hints  from  Heloise  began  in  the 
HONOLULU  ADVERTISER 
29  successful  years  ago — and 
is  there  today! 

And  we  say  aloha  to  49  new 
clients  added  in  the  last  year, 
including: 

T  The  Arizona  Republic 
T  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News' 

?  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
‘  ?  Lansing  State  Journal 
?  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
y  Los  Angeles  Times 
?  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
y  Manchester  Herald 
T  Miami,  El  Nuevo  Herald 
T  Modesto  Bee 
T  Portland  Oregonian 
T  Reno  Gazette-Journal 
T  Roanoke  Times  & 

World-News 

T  South  Bend  Tribune 

.  .  Heloise,  dragon  sl^er  of 
household  tasks  and  chipper 
dispenser  of  thousands  of 
money-saving,  time-saving 
tips .  . 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 


yCif^^eatatTps 

A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation 
235  Ea^st  45th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017 
1-800-223-7383  •  212-682-5600 


There’s  lots  of  ‘must  reading’  in  this  issue  of  E&P 


This  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
loaded  with  “must  read”  type  articles 
whether  you  are  attending  this  week's 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  annual  convention  in 
Honolulu  or  going  through  the  usual 
work  routine  at  your  newspaper. 

The  convention-goer  can  find  out 
what’s  scheduled  to  happen  by  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  ANPA  program  story  and 
events  schedule  on  Pages  15  &  16. 

If  want  to  know  who’s  staying 
where  in  Honolulu,  turn  to  a  list  of 
convention  attendees  beginning  on 
Page  110. 

A  lengthy  interview  with  incoming 
ANPA  chairman  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger  of  the  New  York  Times  begins 
on  Page  17. 

Next  is  an  article  on  Pages  18  &  19 
about  “Newspapers  from 
nowhere”  — or  is  it  “Newspapers 
from  everywhere?”  This  article  exa¬ 
mines  the  trend  over  the  past  several 
years  by  many  newspapers  around 
the  country  to  eliminate  from  their 
flag  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  they 
publish  —  leaving  numerous  news¬ 
papers  known  simply  as  The  News, 
The  Journal  and  The  Times. 

In  this  issue,  E&P  takes  an  in-depth 
look  at  the  newspaper  operation  of 
Ralph  Ingersoll  11.  Two  articles, 
beginning  on  Pages  20  &  21  discuss, 
among  other  things,  how  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  structured  and  financed. 

Have  the  amounts  people  are  pay¬ 


IN  BRIEF - 


ing  to  acquire  newspapers  fallen  since 
the  October  stock  market  crash?  Are 
you  kidding!  Interviews  with  newspa¬ 
per  brokers  appearing  on  Page  22 
show  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  prices 
being  paid  to  acquire  newspapers  are 
as  high  as  ever.  It’s  truly  still  a  seller’s 
market. 

In  a  related  story  on  Page  23,  ven¬ 
ture  capitalists  talk  about  how  they 
are  willing  to  offer  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  executives  money  to  acquire 
their  newspapers  based  on  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage  effectively. 

Delivering  a  newspaper  in  high- 
crime  areas  is  a  problem  many  news¬ 
paper  operations  face  and  an  article 
on  Page  24  discusses  how  some  news¬ 
papers  are  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Coverage  of  last  week’s  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  annual 
convention  is  scattered  throughout 
the  magazine  with  a  few  of  the  stories 
appearing  on  Pages  28, 30  &  74.  In  the 
article  on  74,  James  Reston  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Cronkite  give  their  views  on 
today’s  media  and  offer  some  advice 
to  editors. 

An  interview  with  incoming  ASNE 
president  John  Seigenthaler,  in  which 
he  urges  newspapers  to  end  the  “old 
boy  network,”  appears  on  Page  40. 

A  Wisconsin  editor  has  decided  to 
go  beyond  the  standard  wedding 
announcements  to  detail,  as  much  as 
they  will  tell,  each  couple’s  courtship. 
Frank  Denton  of  the  Wisconsin  State 


Journal  talks  about  his  new  concept 
of  “Real-life  romance  stories”  on 
Page  34. 

The  subway  beat  is  where  New 
York  Newsday’s  Jim  Dwyer  spends 
most  of  his  time  writing  a  regular  col¬ 
umn  about  New  York  City’s  subway 
system.  You  can  find  out  what  under¬ 
ground  New  York  is  like  by  reading 
an  interview  with  Dwyer  beginning  on 
Page  44. 

The  popularity  of  newspaper  obitu¬ 
ary  Pages  is  discussed  in  an  article  on 
Page  46  and  the  problems  college  jour¬ 
nalists  have  in  covering  their  schools’ 
athletic  programs  are  covered  in  an 
article  beginning  on  Page  52. 

Public  perception  of  polls  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  an  article  by  two  University  of 
Miami  professors  on  Pages  58  &  60. 

After  spending  six  months  working 
on  papers  in  the  U.S.,  three  foreign 
journalists  talk  in-depth  about  their 
experiences  here  and  how  the  press 
operates  in  their  homelands.  This 
lengthy  article  begins  on  Page  62. 

E&P’s  regular  weekly  features  — 
Newspeople  in  the  News  (Page  82), 
News  Tech  (Page  98)  and  Syndicates 
(Page  132)  —  also  appear  in  this 
issue. 

There  is  much  more  news  and  inter- 
esting  feature  articles  appearing 
throughout  the  magazine,  along  with 
assorted  legal  and  in-brief  pages. 

—  John  Consoii 


Knight-Ridder 
strengthens 
takeover  defense 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  has  increased  the  amount  of 
stock  authorized  for  its  buy-back 
program  to  five  million  shares  from 
two  million. 

KRI  said  it  bought  back  one  million 
shares  in  the  1987  fourth  quarter  and 
now  has  57.8  million  outstanding. 

The  board  also  strengthened  KRTs 
poison  pill  takeover  defense  by 
adding  an  “accumulation  flip-in”  to 
its  plan. 

Under  the  amended  provision,  if 
someone  acquires  20%  or  more  of 
KRl’s  outstanding  common  shares, 
all  other  holders  are  entitled  to  exer¬ 
cise  rights  to  buy  common  stock  val¬ 
ued  at  twice  the  right’s  $2(K)  exercise 
price.  The  board  can  also  decide  to 


require  that  each  right  be  swapped  for 
one  common  share. 

The  provision  is  designed  to  dilute  a 
hostile  bidder’s  stake,  but  would  not 
apply  in  mergers  approved  by  the 
board. 

The  board,  in  a  separate  action, 
named  president  James  K.  Batten  to 
the  additional  post  of  chief  executive 
officer.  He  succeeds  Alvah  H.  Chap¬ 
man  Jr.,  who  remains  chairman. 


Ad  spending  up  for 
February,  says  NAB 

February  expenditures  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  daily  newspapers  totaled 
$2,173  billion,  an  increase  of  4.0% 
over  February  1987,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Classified  advertising  expenditures 
for  the  month  went  up  by  8.0%  to  $84 1 
million.  National  ad  expenditures 


increased  by  2.6%  to  $269  million, 
and  retail  rose  1.4%  to  $1,064  billion. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  1988, 
overall  spending  for  newspaper  ads 
was  up  4.6%  to  $4,338  billion,  with 
classified  up  8.4%  to  $1,685  billion, 
national  up  5.1%  to  $553  million  and 
retail  up  1 .6%  to  $2. 100  billion  for  the 
year  to  date. 

Strohmeyer  is  again 
named  professor 

John  Strohmeyer,  former  editor  of 
the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Times,  has 
been  named  to  a  second  year  as 
Atwood  Professor  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage. 

Strohmeyer  is  the  sixth  journalist  to 
hold  the  Atw^^od  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Public 
Communications,  funded  by  Robert 
B.  Atwood,  publisher  of  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Times. 
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The 

best-seKng 

Madnlosh 

software 

jusf^ 

theuHimale 

upgrade. 


iviacWrile  5.0.  The  most 
popular,  easy-to-use  Macintosh 
word  processor  now  with  a  100.000 
word  dictionary  and  built-in 
spelling  checker. 


Presenting  Claris'"  1.0.  We  used  to  be  a 
part  of  Apple^  Computer. 

Now  we’re  on  our  own.  New  stationery. 
New  phones.  New  offices.  The  whole  bit. 

And  here  we  are,  while  the  halls  are 
still  filled  with  the  scent  of  new  carpet,  intro¬ 
ducing  more  powerful  versions  of  the  most 
popular  Macintosh*  software  of  all  time. 

MacDraw,  the  desktop  publishing 
standard  for  graphics,  has  been  completely 
overhauled  as  MacDraw  II.  It’s  faster,  more 

®  1988.  Claris  Corporation.  440  Clyde  Ave..  Mountain  View,  California  94043.  Claris,  the 
and  Mac  Write  are  registered  trademarks  of  Claris  Corp.  Apple 


flexible  and  precise.  With  new  features  like 
zooming  and  layering.  And  now  on  the 
Macintosh  II,  your  basic  breathtaking  color. 

MacWrite,  the  most  popular  Macintosh 
word  processor  of  all  time,  now  includes 
a  built-in  spelling  checker,  a  100,000  word 
dictionary  and  an  abundance  of  new  option¬ 
al  keyboard  commands. 

MacPaint,  the  illustration  program 
that’s  inspired  nearly  as  many  imitators  as 
the  Mona  Lisa,  now  exhibits  a  larger  work 

ds  logo  and  SmartForms  are  trademarks  of  Claris  Corp.  MacDraw,  MacPaint.  MacProject 
i  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc. 


Hsown 


MacDraw  II.  The  profes¬ 
sional  standard  for  graphics 
made  more  professional  with 
spectacular  color,  zooming, 
layering,  plus  more  flexibility, 
precision  and  speed. 


CLARIS"  MacWrite*  5.0 


Double 

Sided 


hotline:  (800)  544-8554.  But  here’s  where  it 
gets  really  exciting. 

Coming  soon  to  a  Macintosh  near  you: 
new  and  innovative  Claris  applications 
that  make  the  most  of  the  Mac’s  graphic, 
intuitive  approach  to  computing. 

Case-in-point:  SmartFormsr  The  quick 
and  inexpensive  way  to  design  and  manage 
professional-looking  business 
forms.  So  there  you  have  it. 

Claris  has  arrived.  Stay  tuned. 


mpany 


MacPaint*  2.0.  A  bigger  work 
area,  tear  off  menus,  templates, 
snapshot  windows  and  the  '  magic 
eraser"  make  your  artwork  more 
art  and  less  work. 


MacProiect 


CLARIS 


area.  Tear-off  menus.  Zoom.  Templates. 
Auto-scrolling.  And  nine  snapshot  windows. 

All  designed  to  make  artwork  more  art 
and  less  work. 

Finally,  MacProject  II,  a  full -power, 
profession^ -level  project  manager  that 
generates  tables,  PERT  charts,  Gantt  charts, 
histograms  and  applause  in  presentations. 

If  you  thought  it  was  good  in  black  &  white, 
wait  until  you  see  it  in  color. 

For  the  whole  scoop,  dial  our  upgrade 


For  more  information  or  the  location  of  the  nearest  Claris  dealer,  call  toll-free  (SOO)  334-3S3S.  For  more  information  in  Canada  call  toll-free  (SOO)  66S-S948. 


MacProject  II.  This 
cartographer  of  success 
precisely  allocates  time,  links 
sub  projects,  then  tracks  the 
most  complex  projects  from 
start  to  finish 


S  IS 

IS  ^ 


Our  Winning 


A  Times  Mirror 
y  Newspaper 

Represented  nationally  by 

Million  Market/Times  Mirror  Marketing 


It  was  another  year  of  impressive  growth. 
And  it  looks  like  there  will  be  another  milestone 
in  Newsday’s  continuing  success. 

Newsday’s  daily  circulation  has  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  665,218.  That’s  an  increase  of 
40,927  (6.6%)  over  a  year  ago. 

When  the  ABC  Fas-Fax  figures  are  an¬ 
nounced  shortly,  we’re  betting  that  Newsday 
will  rank  as  America’s  7th  largest  daily  paper.* 
A  year  ago  we  were  9th. 
Newsday.-.Number  7.  That  has  a  nice  ring 
to  it.  Except  maybe  to  Number  6. 


Numbers. . . 


For  the  first  time,  Newsday’s  Sunday 
circulation  has  climbed  to  more  than  700,000. 

701,915  to  be  a  little  more  precisew. 

That’s  a  gain  of  21,297  (3.1%)  over  1987. 

Our  crystal  ball  says  that  Newsday  will 
continue  to  rank  as  the  nation’s  11th  largest 
Sunday  paper  when  the  Fas-Fax  figures  are 
released. 

Frankly,  we  could  be  wrong.  We  could 
move  up  to  10th.  If  we  do,  we’ll  let  you 
know...in  another  ad. 


More  growth  for  New  York  Newsday... 


April  1985  —  45,000  daily  circulation 
April  1986  —  85,000 
April  1987  —  125,000 
April  1988  —  165,000 


Source;  Publisher's  Statement,  March  31,  1988,  as  filed  with  ABC,  subject  to  audit. 
New  York  Newsday  circulation  figures  from  Newsday  circulation  department. 
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Circulation  high 

Although  the  number  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
declined  again  last  year  to  a  post- World  War  II  low  of  1,645  (com¬ 
pared  with  1,657  the  year  before),  the  number  of  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  increased  to  a  new  high  of  820  from  802.  And,  while  mergers, 
acquisitions  and  suspensions  took  the  spotlight  during  the  year,  total 
circulation  both  daily  and  Sunday  continued  to  increase,  according  to 
the  E&P  International  Year  Book  for  1988  now  on  the  press. 

The  number  of  evening  newspapers  declined  by  22  to  1,166  and 
circulation  suffered  in  the  evening  field  dropping  by  1.3  million  to 
23.7  million.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  morning  newspapers 
increased  by  12  to  511  and  morning  circulation  increased  by  1.6 
million  to  a  new  high  of  39. 1  million. 

Total  daily  circulation,  therefore,  increased  by  more  than  300,000 
to  62.8  million.  (There  were  32  all-day  newspapers  which  are  counted 
in  both  the  morning  and  evening  columns  but  only  once  in  the  total 
morning  and  evening.) 

Total  daily  newspaper  circulation — the  number  of  copies  bought 
each  weekday — is  now  at  an  all-time  high  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1984  when  it  rose  slightly  over  63  million.  The  demise  of  the 
daily  newspaper  cannot  be  read  into  these  figures. 

Spring  training  and  ANPA 

A  story  in  E&P  last  week  said  that  “covering  spring  training  for  a 
newspaper  in  earlier  years  was  a  pleasant  and  often  delightful  assign¬ 
ment  for  sometimes  underpaid  reporters  and  photographers.  Not 
any  more.”  Our  reporter  said,  “Writers  covering  major  league  base¬ 
ball  camps  in  Florida  this  spring  discovered  they  have  to  work  harder 
and  longer.” 

If  these  poor,  overworked  souls  slaving  in  the  warmth  of  the 
Florida  sunshine  expect  any  sympathy  from  their  colleagues  who  had 
to  fight  the  cold,  ice  and  snow  back  home,  they  have  another  thing 
coming.  Maybe  it  is  a  myth,  but  going  to  spring  training  in  a  warmer 
climate  on  the  expense  account  will  always  be  considered  a  plum 
assignment  by  all  reporters  who  never  have  a  chance  to  savor  it. 

The  same  might  be  said  about  the  harried  newspaper  executives 
who  must  go  to  publishers  conventions  and  spend  all  their  time 
attending  meetings  while  the  surf  rolls  in  and  the  sun  shines  on 
Waikiki.  No  matter  how  hard  they  work  —  and  we  know  that  the 
majority  of  them  take  their  work  seriously  while  participating  in 
those  meetings  —  they  will  never  get  any  sympathy  either  from 
their  colleagues  who  have  to  stay  home  and  mind  the  store  and  dream 
of  all  that  sun,  sand  and  surf. 

Speakes  and  Sylvester 

Larry  Speakes’  confession  that  he  made  up  statements  and  attri¬ 
buted  them  to  the  president  does  as  much  for  the  integrity  of  official 
Washington  as  the  comment  by  Arthur  Sylvester  of  the  Defense 
Department  before  a  House  committee  25  years  ago  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  the  right  to  lie  to  the  people  under  some  circumstances. 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member  American 
Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  Lesher  should  be  ashamed 


Dean  Lesher  ought  to  be  ashamed 
{Editor  &  Publisher  letters,  Feb.  27, 
1988).  Lesher  responded  to  C.  K. 
McClatchy’s  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  Lesher  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  California. 

Among  other  things,  McClatchy 
said  Lesher  has  “the  worst  newspa¬ 
pers  in  America”  and  that  “news  cov¬ 
erage  is  skimpy  and  inconsistent  suc¬ 
cess  is  measured  in  rates  of  return  not 
public  service.” 


Publisher  Lesher  mentioned 
McClatchy’s  comments  and  went  on 
to  deny  them  and  defend  the  Lesher 
papers.  That’s  all  fine  but,  when  he 
calls  it  libel  and  slander  and  says, 
“We,  of  course,  intend  to  bring 
actions  against  McClatchy  and  his 
company  ...”  he  insults  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  public  and  the  press  and 
adds  newspaper  logs  to  the  fires  that 
are  unwarranted  libel  suits  against 
free  expression. 


I  hope  that:  (1)  the  threat  is  the  idle 
boast  it  appears  to  be;  (2)  that  Lesher 
will  apologize  to  all  of  the  news  media 
for  even  mentioning  such  an  idea;  and 
(3)  if  there  remains  a  dispute  to  be 
resolved  here,  that  Lesher  and 
McClatchy  will  ask  the  Minnesota 
News  Council  to  hear  it. 

Tom  Patterson 

(Patterson  is  executive  director  of  the 
Minnesota  News  Council.) 


Clarifies  position  on  California’s  Proposition  65 


I  am  writing  in  reference  to  inaccu¬ 
racies  relative  to  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and 
Proposition  65  as  reported  in  the  Feb. 
17, 1988  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
the  news  story  on  Page  32  and  in  the 
editorial  on  Page  6. 

CNPA  is  not  defying  state  law  as 
stated  in  the  editorial  but,  rather, 
complying  with  it  by  having  deter¬ 


mined  the  chemical  constituencies  of 
laboratory-tested  California  newspa¬ 
pers  present  no  significant  risk  as 
defined  by  California’s  interpretive 
regulations. 

Also,  we  would  like  to  point  out 
th^t  while  CNPA  is  seeking  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  our  newsprint  and  ink  sup¬ 
pliers  in  making  efforts  to  assure 
newspapers  comply  —  and  they 


comply  —  with  the  law,  we  are  not 
seeking  funds  from  them. 

In  summation,  we  are  not  acting  in 
defiance  of  California  law  and  we  are 
not  currently  seeking  financial  sup¬ 
port  from  suppliers. 

Rowland  Rebele 

(Rebele  is  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.) 


She  wants  Blondie  to 

In  the  Oct.  24  edition  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  an  article  I  wrote 
entitled  “Feminists  and  the  Funnies” 
was  a  “Shop  Talk  At  Thirty”  feature. 
In  it,  I  good-naturedly  suggested  that 
some  cartoonists  would  do  well  to 
portray  their  female  comic  strip  char¬ 
acters  in  a  manner  more  befitting  the 
modern  woman.  As  an  example,  1 
noted  that  it  was  time  Blondie  Bum- 
stead  left  the  house  and  got  a  job. 

In  the  Nov.  28  edition  of  E&P,  a 
letter  from  Henry  B.  McNulty  took 
me  to  task  for  my  suggestion. 
McNulty,  associate  editor  and  reader 
representative  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  offered  a  quizzical 
case  for  the  comic  strip  “Blondie” 
being  “frozen  in  1952.”  Thus, 
McNulty  reasoned,  Blondie  should 
remain  little  more  than  a  barefoot  and 
pregnant  1952  housewife.  McNulty’s 
bias  aside,  his  assertion  as  to  the  time 
period  in  which  “Blondie”  is  set  took 
many  people,  including  me,  by  sur¬ 
prise. 

Thankfully,  Dean  Young  set  this 
theory  to  rest  with  his  Feb.  13  strip. 
The  “Blondie”  strip  refers  to  the 
recent  stock  market  crash,  and  just  to 
make  it  crystal-clear,  the  punch  line 
quotes  the  “Black  Monday”  date  — 
Oct.  19,  1987. 

So  much  for  Henry  B.  McNulty’s 
“frozen  in  1952”  theory. 
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get  a  job 

For  quite  some  time  it  has  been 
obvious  to  serious  students  of  the 
comics  that  Dean  Young  has  brought 
Dagwood  and  Blondie  into  the  pres¬ 
ent.  I’m  betting  he’ll  do  even  more. 
Don’t  be  surprised  if  Blondie  Bum- 
stead  joins  the  working  world  in  the 


near  future. 

Fran  Matera 

(Matera  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
communication  at  the  University  .of 
Miami  and  was  formerly  the  night  copy 
chief  at  the  Miami  News.) 


FROM  WASHINGTON 

“We  have  seen  the  future  and  it 
hurts.  That’s  what  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  office  workers  are  discovering 
every  year  as  computers  come  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  deskscape  and  bottom-line 
mania  deranges  the  work  environment. 
If  present  exasperations  persist,  1 988 
could  he  the  year  of  the  white-choXet 
revolt  as  executives  and  stems  alike 
find  that  the  ‘office  of  tomorrow’  is 
just  the  keypunch  counterpart  of  the 
sweatshop  of  yesterday.  ” 

— Curt  Suplee  of  The  'Washington  Post 


Outstanding  in  the 
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Metro  Harrisburg’s  downtown 
is  takii^  on  a  new  look! 


Metro  Harrisburg— the  dynamic  hub  of  the 
Keystone  State— has  long  been  one  of  the  Northeast’s 
best  markets.  The  state  capital,  low  unemployment, 
high  effective  buying  income  have  made  Harrisburg 
a  popular  retail  market. 

The  end  of  the  year  brought  exciting  news  about  plans 
for  the  revitalization  of  the  downtown  area.  The 
¥vorld  headquarters  of  the  Rite  Aid  drug  chain  and  a  new, 
sprawling  Hilton  Hotel  and  convention  complex  will 
be  built  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Harrisburg  in  1988. 

The  $75  million  dollar  projects  will  bring  nearly 
2,000  full-time  jobs  to  the  city  and,  with  Phase  Twvo 
of  the  Strawberry  Square  retail  complex,  will  provide 
Harrisburg  with  a  long-awaited  face-lift  to  begin 
the  final  decade  of  this  century. 

Phone  The  Patriot-News  (717)  255-8203 
or  any  Newhouse  sales  office  for  a  copy  of  our  new 
market  booklet,  “Metro  Harrisburg: 

America’s  82nd  Market.” 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 


Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


April  23,  1988 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Publishers  head  to  Hawaii 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention  begins  in 
Honolulu  this  week;  trade  and  development  issues  to  be  the  main  themes 


Waikiki  Beach  is  where  publishers  will  meet  at  this  year's  102nd  annual  ANPA  convention. 


Trade  and  development  issues  in 
the  Pacific  Basin  will  be  the  dominant 
themes  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  102nd 
annual  convention  in  Honolulu  April 
25-27. 

Speakers  from  China,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Japan,  Australia,  Taiwan, 
as  well  as  Honolulu,  are  scheduled  to 
address  the  convention  about  the 
political  and  economic  future  of  the 
region. 


In  addition,  there  will  be  a  session 
discussing  the  impact  of  foreign 
investment  in  the  U.S. 

As  in  years  past,  the  convention 
will  feature  a  session  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau  updating  the 
Future  of  Advertising  Project  and  the 
annual  Associated  Press  meeting. 

The  basics  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  are  reserved  for  five  concurrent 
sessions  which  run  on  Tuesday,  April 
26,  and,  with  one  exception,  are 


repeated  on  Wednesday,  April  27. 

ANPA  officials  said  advance 
registration  has  topped  2,000 
although  they  do  not  expect  the  final 
figure  to  beat  the  levels  set  last  year  in 
New  York  and  the  prior  year  in  San 
Francisco.  They  said  the  main  reason 
for  the  lower  figure  is  the  distance 
involved  in  traveling  to  Hawaii.  Some 
newspaper  companies  are  also 
watching  costs  and  are  sending  fewer 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


ANPA  program 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

representatives  than  in  the  past. 

The  session  begins  in  the  Sheraton  Waikiki  Hotel  on 
Monday,  April  25,  with  a  keynote  breakfast  and  address 
by  George  Wilson,  ANPA  chairman  and  publisher  of  the 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor.  Following  Wilson,  cartoonist 
and  satirist  Garry  Trudeau  will  offer  some  remarks. 

After  breakfast,  the  convention  shuttles  over  to  the 
Hilton  Hawaii  Village  Hotel  for  a  general  session  “Inter¬ 
national  Trade:  Is  Protectionism  Dead?”  moderated  by 
Karen  Elliott  House,  foreign  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Panelists  will  include  Susan  L.  Liebeler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission;  Makoto 
Kuroda,  Japan’s  vice  minister  for  international  affairs; 
William  H.  Davidson,  associate  professor  of  business  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California;  and  Pat  Choate, 
vice  president  of  policy  for  TRW. 

The  Associated  Press’  annual  business  meeting  follows 
the  trade  panel.  In  addition  to  a  report  to  the  membership 
by  president  Louis  D.  Boccardi,  AP  will  feature  a  panel  of 
correspondents  from  Washington  and  abroad  who  will 
discuss  “The  New  World  of  News.” 

After  the  annual  election  of  directors  will  be  AP’s  lun¬ 
cheon  where  the  scheduled  speaker  is  financier  and  phi¬ 
lanthropist  H.  Ross  Perot. 

Tuesday’s  program  begins  with  an  address  by  Martin 
and  Susan  Tolchin,  authors  of  Buying  Into  America:  How 
Foreign  Investment  is  Changing  the  Face  of  Our  Nation. 
Martin  Tolchin  is  also  a  Washington-based  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times.  Susan  Tolchin  is  a  professor  of 
public  administration  at  Georgetown  University. 

The  Tolchins  will  be  followed  by  a  session  on  minorities 
that  will  feature  a  panel,  “Plurality  Plays,’’  moderated  by 
David  Lawrence  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Joseph  L.  Clark,  the  controversial,  get-tough  principal 
of  Eastside  High  School  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  will  address  the 
publishers  when  the  panel  concludes. 

NAB’s  update  on  the  Future  of  Advertising  Project  and 
a  report  on  current  Ad  Bureau  activities  will  round  out  the 
morning  sessions. 

From  1 1:45  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  the  convention  will  feature 


FURTHER 


IDEAS  TO  CONTRIBUTE 


five  concurrent  clinics  on  various  aspects  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  Four  of  the  sessions  will  be  repeated  on 
Wednesday  at  the  same  time. 

The  clinics  include  “Strategies  to  Build  Readership,” 
“The  How  of  Retail  Media  Selection,”  “Electronic  Pub¬ 
lishing:  A  New  Ball  Game”  (which  will  not  be  repeated  on 
Wednesday),  “AIDS  and  the  Workplace,”  and  “Reten¬ 
tion  of  District  Managers  and  Carriers.” 

NBC  News  commentator  John  Chancellor  is  the  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  at  the  the  ANPA  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  the 
last  scheduled  event  of  the  day. 

The  convention’s  final  day,  Wednesday,  April  27, 
begins  with  the  ANPA’s  annual  business  meeting.  Imme¬ 
diately  following  is  “Asia  and  the  Pacific  in  the  Year 
2000,”  a  session  devoted  to  economic,  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  forecasting  for  the  region.  Speakers  will  include 
Admiral  Ronald  Hays,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific 
command;  Gennadiy  L.  Gerasimov,  information  chief  of 
the  U.S.S.R.’s  Foreign  Ministry;  and  Lee  Hollings,  edi- 
tor-in-chief  of  The  Australian,  Sydney. 

The  Asia  and  the  Pacific  session  will  be  followed  by  the 
four  repeated  clinics. 

The  Wednesday  luncheon  will  offer  a  video  presenta¬ 
tion  on  Chicago,  site  of  the  103rd  annual  convention. 

The  concluding  address  is  slated  to  be  given  by  Juan 
Bautista  Sosa,  Panama’s  ambassador  to  the  U.S. 


Receptions  during 
ANPA  convention 

In  conjunction  with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  102nd  annual  convention  in  Honolu¬ 
lu,  Hawaii,  this  week,  a  number  of  organizations  will  hold 
cocktail  parties,  dinners  and  assorted  entertainment 
events. 

Admittance  to  these  events  is  usually  by  invitation  only. 

Among  the  social  events  being  held  this  year  are: 

Sunday,  April  24 

Commander  in  Chief  Pacific,  Admiral  Ronald  Hays  — 
special  ship  tour  and  visit  to  the  U .  S .  S .  Arizona  Memorial 
—  beginning  at  1  p.m. 

Parade  magazine  reception  —  cocktails  and  hors 
d’oeurves  —  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  the  Diamond  Head  Lawn 
of  the  Sheraton  Waikiki  Hotel. 

Gannett  Co.,  USA  Today  and  USA  Weekend  wiW  hold  a 
cocktail  party  from  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel’s  Monarch  Room. 

CIP,  Inc.  —  reception  and  cocktail  buffett  —  6  p.m.  to 
9  p.m.  at  the  Hau  Terrace  of  the  Halekulani  Hotel. 

Monday,  April  25 

Early  bird  reception  sponsored  by  Editor  <&  Publisher, 
6:30  a.m.,  Hawaii  Ballroom  foyer,  Sheraton  Waikiki. 

Tuesday,  April  26 

King  Features  Syndicate  Group  reception  —  cocktails 
and  hors  d’oeurves  —  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  the  Hawaii 
Ballroom,  Sheraton  Waikiki.  And  Mel  Torme  in  concert, 
6:30  p.m.,  in  the  Hawaii  Ballroom. 

Landon  Associates  Inc.  reception  featuring  Hawaiian 
entertainment,  cocktails  and  hors  d’oeurves,  5:30  p.m.  to 
7:30  p.m.,  Honolulu  and  Kahuku  Rooms,  Sheraton 
Waikiki. 

Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  —  cocktail  reception  — 
from  6  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  in  the  Niihau  Room  at  the  Sheraton 
Waikiki. 
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Sulzberger  speaks 

Incoming  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  chairman 
Arthur  Ochs  Suizberger  discusses  his  agenda  for  the  coming  year 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Although  he  believes  that  a  one- 
year  term  of  office  is  important  to 
ensure  that  many  people  in  the  indus¬ 
try  have  a  chance  to  participate, 
incoming  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  chairman 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  said  it’s  also 
important  to  maintain  continuity 
between  the  chairmen’s  terms. 

“It’s  very,  very  difficult  to  change 
an  agenda  of  a  great  organization  like 
ANPA.  It  takes  some  time  to 
change,’’  said  Sulzberger,  chairman, 
and  CEO  New  York  Times  Co.  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 
“But  George  Wilson  [publisher  of  the 
Concord  Monitor],  who’s  now  the 
chairman,  and  Bill  Cowles  [president 
and  publisher  of  the  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle], 
who’s  going  to  succeed  me,  and  1 
have  all  agreed  that  we’re  going  to 
have  continuity  in  what  we  are  doing. 

“We  are  working  as  a  triumvirate, 
and  I  think  that’s  truly  the  only  way 
that  you  can  do  these  things,”  he 
continued.  “You  can’t  go  left  with 
one  chairman  and  then  right  with 
another  chairman. 

“So  I  don’t  think  you’re  going  to 
find  any  great,  massive  changes  in 
where  ANPA  is  going  —  between 
where  George  has  been  trying  to  take 
it,  and,  frankly,  where,  after  1  leave. 
Bill  Cowles  probably  is  going  to  try  to 
take  it.  We’re  going  to  try  and  do 
these  things  together.” 

Sulzberger,  however,  said  he 
would  not  like  to  see  the  chairman’s 
term  go  back  to  being  for  two  years. 

“I  think  this  [one-year  term]  gives  a 
much  greater  opportunity  for  a  lot  of 
people  to  participate  .  .  .  and  an 
awful  lot  of  people  do  participate  — 
all  the  different  chairmanships  and 
subcommittees  and  committees,”  he 
commented. 

“I  guess  there  must  be  three-  or 
four-hundred  people  all  involved  in 
where  we  are  going,  which  is,  1  think, 
good.  And  as  we  turn  that  over,  we 
just  permeate  the  industry,  give 
everybody  a  chance  and  try  to  listen 
to  everybody  to  the  extent  that  you 


Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 
Incoming  ANPA  chairman 

“Punch”  Sulzberger  said  one  of  his 
term’s  focu.>ss  will  be  on  “the  people 
side  of  our  business,  which  I’ve 
always  felt  is  the  most  important  side. 
The  mechanical  side  of  the  business, 
the  computers,  the  presses,  the  inks, 
are  all  finally  important,  but  it  all  sort 
of  falls  flat  if  we  don’t  have  the  right 
kind  of  people. 


ing,  which  is  .  .  .  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  now  for  ANPA.” 

Sulzberger  noted  that  ANPA’s  role 
should  be  to  help  give  leadership  and 
direction  in  this  area  “so  we  all  don’t 
drift  off  one  way  or  drift  off  the  other 
way. 

“There  are  a  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  I  found  Just  here  at  the  New 
York  Times  —  and  1  assume  it  is  even 
more  evident  in  the  industry  —  that  if 
you  didn’t  look  out,  you  were  being 
pulled  this  way  with  one  organization 
and  being  pulled  that  way  with  the 
other  organization. 

“And  that  didn’t  mean  that  either 
organization  wasn’t  fine  and  doing 
important  work,  but  you  can’t  go  all 
directions  at  the  same  time.  You’ve 
got  to  focus.  And  1  think  ANPA  has 
got  to,  as  an  umbrella  organization, 
help  focus  what  we  are  doing  so  that 
we  get  the  biggest  bang  for  the  dollar, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  game.” 

In  addition,  with  the  upcoming 
presidential  election  and  subsequent 
change  in  administration,  Sulzberger 
commented  that  it  will  be  “very,  very 
important  for  ANPA  to  have  an  input 
into  the  Washington  scene,  to  say  the 
least,  to  the  extent  that  we  can. 

“We’re  constantly  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  the  lawmakers  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  our  point  of  view,  because 
who  knows  what  is  going  to  come 


“I  don’t  know,  it’s  a  jerky  business  because  the 
Defense  Department  is  just  bone-headed,  i  think, 
about  this,”  he  said.  “Reporters  have  accompanied 
American  miiitary  forces  through  every  war,  and  they 
have  piayed  a  vitai  roie  in  aii  of  these  kinds  of  things. 
They’re  as  American  as  the  troops ...” 


“I  think  as  an  industry  we’ve  come 
to  recognize  that,”  he  added.  “We’re 
putting  a  lot  of  our  resources  into  the 
people  business  —  minority  hiring, 
training,  all  aspects  of  people,  getting 
good  reporters,  getting  good  editors, 
getting  good  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dents.  It’s  the  all-encompassing,  big 
thing,  of  which  there  are  certain  very 
important  segments,  like  minority  hir¬ 


out?”  he  said. 

“But  whatever  does  come  out,  1 
think  there’s  going  to  be  a  lot  of  scur¬ 
rying  around  by  all  kinds  of  lobbyists 
and  people,  and  ANPA  is  going  to 
have  to  get  in  there  early  on  and  make 
sure  that  those  who  are  in  charge  at 
least  are  aware  of  the  point  of  view  of 
ANPA  on  lots  of  different  issues. 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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Newspapers  from  nowhere 

Or  are  they  from  everywhere?  Dropping  the  city  name  from  the  fiag  has 
been  a  common  practice,  but  are  newspapers  having  second  thoughts? 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

“I’m  calling  from  The  Trih," 
reporter  Billie  Newman  says  at  the 
beginning  of  “Lou  Grant”  reruns  on 
television. 

She  means  the  fictitious  Tribune  of 
Los  Angeles,  but  all  over  America 
real  reporters  are  also  calling  from 
The  Trib. 

Is  it  The  Tribune  of  Oakland, 
Calif.?  Or  The  Tribune  of  Scranton, 
Pa.?  Perhaps  the  call  is  from  the 
47,025-circulation  The  Tribune 
printed  on  Sundays  in  Warren,  Ohio, 
or  the  13,150-circulation  The  Tribune 
published  evenings  in  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wis. 

For  decades,  American  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  dropping  the  names  of 
towns,  cities,  regions,  states  — 
indeed,  any  geographical  reference  at 
all  —  from  their  flags. 

The  result  is  a  country  with  dozens 
of  newspapers  named  simply  The 
News,  The  Journal,  The  Times  or  The 
Record. 

Call  them  The  Newspapers  From 
Nowhere  —  or.  The  Newspapers 
From  Everywhere. 

Dropping  the  place-name  may  be  a 
widespread  and  old  newspaper  phe¬ 
nomenon,  but  it  remains  a  curiously 
unexamined  one. 


“I  doubt  that  any  of  the  papers  ever 
even  told  the  chain  they  were  going  to 
do  it,”  he  commented. 

Publishers  whose  paper  has  been 
called  only  The  Times  or  The  News 
for  decades  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to 
explain  why  there  is  no  city  or 
regional  name  in  the  flag. 

Now,  however,  there  are  some 
small  —  but  only  very  small  —  indi¬ 
cations  that  newspapers  may  be  hav¬ 
ing  second  thoughts  about  this  now 
time-honored  practice. 

“It’s  true  that  newspapers  are  get¬ 
ting  more  generic  as  we  go  along,” 
said  newspaper  broker  Robert  N. 
Bolitho  of  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspa¬ 
per  Service. 

“The  buyers  these  days  are  looking 
in  terms  of  cluster  markets.  They 
want  to  present  a  regional  image.” 

Bolitho  adds,  “I’d  recommend 
[dropping  the  geographic  name]  to 
anybody.” 

“It’s  been  happening  for  years,” 
Starr  said.  “As  readers  left  the  cities 
for  the  suburbs  and  crossed  over  the 
artificial  political  boundary  lines,  it 
became  a  real  question  for  a  newspa¬ 
per:  Is  the  paper  serving  the  greater 
community  or  the  [political]  commu¬ 
nity  itself?” 

Starr  has  seen  that  happen  with 
papers  where  he  is  now  president  and 


For  decades,  American  newspapers  have  been 
dropping  the  names  of  towns,  cities,  regions,  states  — 
indeed,  any  geographical  reference  at  all  —  from  their 
flags. 


Big  newspaper  chains  that  may 
pore  over  budgets  from  their  proper¬ 
ties  to  decide  if  another  reporting  or 
sales  position  is  justified  leave  the 
decision  about  the  actual  name  of  the 
paper  completely  in  local  hands. 

“We  don’t  have  any  grand  strategy 
on  this,”  Gannett  spokeswoman 
Sheila  Gibbons  conceded.  “It’s  very 
much  a  local  decision.” 

Similarly,  Newhouse  Newspaper 
Group  senior  editor  David  Starr  said 
his  chain  keeps  hands  off. 


publisher.  About  10  years  ago,  the 
morning  Sprinfifield  (Mass.)  Union 
and  the  evening  Sprinfifield  News 
became  the  Union  and  the  News. 
When  the  two  combined  last  June,  the 
Union  News  remained  in  name,  at 
least,  a  newspaper  without  a  home¬ 
town. 

"There’s  nothing  but  logic  to  it,” 
Starr  remarked. 

To  keep  some  geographic  refer¬ 
ence,  however,  the  paper  prints  local 
names  alongside  the  Union  News  flag 


in  nine  editions.  So  readers  get  local¬ 
ized  newspapers  called  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  Union  News,  the  Franklin 
Union  News,  or  the  Chicopee  Union 
News. 

But  dropping  the  place  name  has 
become  so  common  over  the  years 
that  a  kind  of  newspaper  mythology 
has  grown  up  around  it. 

Broach  the  subject  to  newspaper 
executives  and  almost  invariably  you 
will  hear  the  Memphis  story. 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  they 
will  note,  died  in  1983  while  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  —  the  Memphis 
newspaper  that  never  in  its  148  years 
has  identified  the  city  in  its  flag  — 
lived  on. 

Or  consider,  they  will  say.  The 
Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.  It  sur¬ 
vived  while  the  Newark  Evening 
News  folded. 

Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  both  dai¬ 
lies  were  evening  newspapers  in 
markets  increasingly  hostile  to  even¬ 
ing  publications,  and  both  had  other 
problems  besides  their  names. 

These  legends,  though,  help  illus¬ 
trate  some  of  the  complexities  sur¬ 
rounding  a  newspaper’s  name. 

Newspapers  remain  different  from 
most  other  manufactured  products 
because  of  the  proprietary  interest 
readers  take  in  them.  They  speak,  for 
instance,  of  “my  newspaper.”  Many 
times,  the  newspaper  name,  in  a 
sense,  doesn’t  belong  to  its  owner  — 
but  to  the  paper’s  readers  and  market. 

Consider,  for  example,  the 
Observer-Dispatch,  a  62,000-circula¬ 
tion  Gannett  newspaper  in  Utica, 
N.Y. 

There  are  some  solid  marketing 
reasons  why  the  Observer-Dispatch 
does  not  use  a  place  name. 

For  one  thing,  it  serves  a  circula¬ 
tion  area  far  greater  than  simply 
Utica. 

While  the  paper  is  located  in 
upstate  New  York’s  Mohawk  Valley, 
that  regional  name  does  not  do  much 
good,  either.  Rome,  N.Y.,  is  an 
important  city  in  its  market  but  is  not 
actually  located  in  the  Valley,  while 
Schenectady,  a  city  not  in  its  market, 
is. 

Calling  it  The  Central  New  York 
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Observer  -  Dispatch  wouldn’t  work 
either,  says  president  and  publisher 
John  H.  MacMillan. 

“Central  New  York  goes  all  the 
way  to  Syracuse,  and  I've  got  no  wish 
to  claim  Syracuse,  either,”  he  stated. 

There’s  another  reason  not  to 
change  the  name,  MacMillan  thinks. 

Until  March  1987  the  Observer- 
Dispatch  was  the  evening  paper, 
while  the  Daily  Press  was  its  morning 
paper. 

“But  it  didn’t  matter,”  MacMillan 
said,  “whether  something  was  in  the 
Press  or  the  Observer-Dispatch,  peo¬ 
ple  would  say,  ‘We  saw  it  in  the  O- 
D.’ 

“People  were  very  comfortable 
with  the  Observer-Dispatch  name. 
They  just  thought  of  whatever  came 
out  of  this  building  as  ‘the  0-D.’  ” 

Scripps  Howard  faced  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  visceral  feelings  when 
they  purchased  the  Hollywood  (Fla.) 
Sun-Tattler. 

“It  had  become  obvious  that  there 
was  so  much  growth  around  the 
boundaries  that  the  market  was  far 
beyond  Hollywood,”  said  William  R. 
Burleigh,  Scripps  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/newspaper  and  publishing. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
chain  took  a  look  at  the  unusual  “Tat¬ 
tler”  name  —  which  founder  Charl¬ 
ton  Montayne  borrowed  from  a 
tabloid  he  had  seen  during  a  trip  to 
England  in  the  1920s. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  at 
the  time  about  whether  that  projected 
an  image  we  wanted,”  Burleigh  said. 

In  the  end,  the  chain  was  afraid, 
basically,  to  take  a  chance  on  chang¬ 
ing  it. 

President  and  publisher  Charles 
Berry  finds  himself  in  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion  in  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  home  of 
the  Daily  Siftings  Herald. 

“I’d  like  to  get  rid  of  that 
‘Siftings’  .  .  .  it’s  pretty  archaic  and 
unusual,  but  all  the  people  around 
here  refer  to  the  paper  as  ‘the 
Siftings,’  ”  Berry  acknowledged. 

In  fact,  the  publisher  added,  the 
Donrey  chain  would  like  to  add  the 
Arkadelphia  name  —  “They  like 
geographic  names  on  their 
newspapers”  —  but  the  Arkadelphia 
Daily  Siftings  Herald  just  presents 
too  much  of  a  typographic  nightmare. 

Chains  learn  to  put  the  best  face  on 
these  local  variations,  as  Scripps 
Howard’s  Burleigh  does  in  referring 
to  the  Sun-Tattler. 

“It  is  a  great  strength  in  that  it’s  so 
distinctive,”  Burleigh  said.  “1  do  not 
think  there’s  anything  more  non¬ 
generic.” 

Readers  can  have  strong  feelings 
both  ways  about  a  geographic  name, 
too. 

“A  lot  of  towns  —  particularly 


rural  towns  —  have  a  great  sense  of 
pride  in  their  newspaper  and  would 
resent  it”  if  the  name  were  removed, 
newspaper  broker  James  C.  Sterling, 
of  Bolitho-Sterling,  observed. 

Sterling’s  own  weekly  in  Missouri 
remains  the  Bolivar  Herald-Free 
Press  even  though  the  name  sprawls 
across  the  paper. 


“It  could  be  shorter,  but  I’ve  never 
had  any  interest  in  taking  it  out 
because  .  .  .  you’d  alienate  your 
merchant  base,”  Sterling  feels. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  town’s  name 
on  the  newspaper  can  hurt  —  even  in 
a  small  town. 

Tom  G.  Wilson  found  that  out  six 
years  ago  when  he  became  president 
and  publisher  of  a  Park  Newspapers- 
owned  paper  in  Arkansas  then  called 


the  Helena  World. 

Every  time  he  went  to  a  function  in 
neighboring  West  Helena,  Wilson 
says,  “People  would  say  ‘the  Helena 
World’  as  if  they  were  being  slapped 
in  the  face.” 

A  little  bit  of  history  explains  the 
problem:  West  Helena  was  created  by 
the  mining  interests  in  Helena  to  be  a 


mill  village  for  workers. 

“In  the  1920s,  ’30s,  ’40s  and  even 
later,  people  in  West  Helena  felt  they 
were  treated  like  second-class 
citizens  —  and  that  bitterness  con¬ 
tinued,”  Wilson  pointed  out. 

Ironically,  the  population  of  West 
Helena  has  boomed  through  the 
decades,  while  landlocked  Helena 
has  had  no  place  to  grow. 

(Continued  on  page  148) 


The  result  is  a  country  with  dozens  of  newspapers 
named  simply  The  News,  The  Journal,  The  Times  or 
The  Record. 
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How  Ingersoll  operates 

Although  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  newspaper  buyers  in  the 
1980s,  Ralph  Ingersoll  II  has  kept  his  operating  patterns  very  low  key 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Ralph  Ingersoll  II  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  newspaper  buyers  in 
the  1 980s,  and  in  the  last  two  years 
alone  his  Ingersoll  Publications  Co. 
(IPCo.)  has  claimed  to  have  spent  $1 
billion  on  acquisitions. 

Yet,  few  people  in  the  newspaper 
business  are  as  reluctant  as  Ingersoll 
to  disclose  the  details  of  his  opera¬ 
tions. 

Ingersoll  has  refused  several 
requests  to  be  interviewed  by  E&P. 
At  one  point,  an  interview  was  sched¬ 
uled  but  it  was  soon  canceled. 
According  to  David  Carr,  an  aide  who 
telephoned  the  cancellation,  Ingersoll 
was  angered  that  E&P  had  sought  to 
question  other  newspaper  executives 
about  their  business  relationships 
with  him. 

However,  SEC  documents  filed 
when  Ingersoll  raised  money  through 
the  public  debt  offerings,  as  well  as 
interviews  with  Ingersoll  business 
associates,  provide  a  glimpse  of  how 
he  operates  and  how  his  businesses 
are  structured. 

Ingersoll  has  set  up  a  management 
firm  to  acquire  newspapers  for  either 
himself  or  others.  This  firm,  IPCo. ,  is 
80%  owned  by  Ingersoll,  but  does  not 
own  any  newspapers.  IPCo.  operates 
newspapers  for  a  fee  based  on  a  per¬ 
centage  of  revenues.  IPCo.  negotiates 
and  makes  the  initial  acquisition  and 
then  resells  the  property  to  the  final 
purchaser  (which  can  be  Ralph  Inger¬ 
soll  or  another  party),  according  to 
documents  on  file  with  the  SEC. 

In  some  of  the  past  transactions  on 
record,  the  acquiring  company  was 
actually  a  joint  venture  between 
Ingersoll  himself  and  Warburg  Pincus 
Capital  Partners,  a  venture  capital 
firm  which  put  up  the  equity  and 
helped  arrange  debt  financing  —  usu¬ 
ally  a  combination  of  senior  bank  debt 
and  subordinated  debentures,  with 
Drexel  Burnham  the  main  investment 
bank. 

In  the  recent  $300-million-plus 
acquisition  of  the  Horvitz  Newspa¬ 
pers,  for  example,  the  acquiring  com¬ 
pany  was  Community  Newspapers 
Inc.,  a  joint  venture  which  Ingersoll 


Ralph  Ingersoll 


Mark  Goodson 


and  Warburg  formed  in  April  1987, 
according  to  both  IPCo.  officials  and 
Harry  Horvitz,  one  of  the  sellers. 

In  other  recent  transactions 
announced  by  IPCo.,  the  acquiring 
company  was  actually  the  Goodson 
Newspaper  Group.  According  to 
SEC  documents,  it  was  GNG  which 
purchased  the  New  Haven  Newspa- 
persfor$l70  million  incash  in  1986  — 
although  public  announcement  of  the 
sale  said  only  IPCo.  was  the  buyer. 
This  led  many  in  the  newspaper 


industry  to  believe  that  it  was  Ralph 
Ingersoll  who  had  acquired  the  New 
Haven  papers. 

Goodson  Newspaper  Group  last 
fall  also  acquired  the  Morristown 
{H .].) Daily  Recordiov%\bl  million  in 
cash  and  notes.  GNG’s  role  in  the 
Morristown  purchase  was  revealed 
when  the  deal  was  restructured  (E& 
P,  Jan.  16,  1988,  P.  11). 

In  the  Morristown  deal  as  well, 
Ingersoll  never  publicized  that  Good- 
son  was  the  ultimate  acquirer.  The 
sale  announcement  said  IPCo.  was 
the  purchaser. 

According  to  Norman  Tomlinson, 
whose  family  sold  the  Morristown 
Daily  Record,  when  Ingersoll  first 
approached  him  last  August  about 
acquiring  the  newspaper,  he  acted 
“as  if  it  were  going  to  be  purchased  by 
him.  Somewhere  along  the  line, 
Goodson  surfaced.  It  was  kind  of  a 
surprise." 

A  New  York  Times  article  last  year 
said  that  Goodson  was  rankled  that 
Ingersoll  had  never  identified  him  as 
the  ultimate  buyer  in  either  Morris¬ 
town  or  New  Haven. 

In  both  New  Haven  and  Morris¬ 
town,  IPCo.,  although  not  the  owner, 
operates  the  newspapers  for  a  man¬ 
agement  fee  on  Goodson’s  behalf. 

A  clause  in  Goodson’s  agreement 
with  IPCo.  states  the  management 
firm  cannot  acquire  —  and  subse¬ 
quently  operate  —  a  newspaper  for 
anyone  else  if  that  publication  com¬ 
petes  with  other  Goodson  properties. 
Goodson  also  owns  several  weeklies 
in  northern  New  Jersey  that  compete 
with  the  Daily  Record. 

Goodson  Newspaper  Group  presi¬ 
dent  David  Hurwitz  denied  Ingersoll 
sought  to  buy  Morristown  for  himself 
but  had  to  cede  to  Goodson  because 
of  the  non-compete  agreement. 

IPCo.  was  acting  on  Goodson’s 
behalf  in  Morristown  from  the  outset, 
said  Hurwitz. 

The  reason  IPCo.  initiates  acquisi- 
tions  for  Goodson,  Hurwitz 
explained,  is  because  neither  he  nor 
Mark  Goodson  are  as  well-known  in 
the  newspaper  business  as  Ralph 
Ingersoll. 
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“I  could  not  hold  myself  out  to  Nor¬ 
man  [Tomlinson]  as  to  why  he  should 
sell  and  why  he  should  sell  to  me,” 
Hurwitz  said. 

Ingersoll  also  never  publicized  that 
in  July  1986  he  and  Goodson  agreed  to 
divide  up  a  number  of  newspapers 
they  had  owned  jointly. 

Beginning  in  1958,  tv  game  show 
producers  Mark  Goodson  and  Bill 
Todman  began  buying  newspapers 
jointly  with  Ralph  Ingersoll  ll’s 
father,  Ralph  Ingersoll  Sr. 

This  Ingersoll-Goodson  arrange¬ 
ment  continued  in  the  1980s,  although 
the  game  show  producers’  participa¬ 
tion  with  the  Ingersoll  family  was  not 
publicized. 

The  so-called  “Goodson  Agree¬ 
ment,”  which  is  on  file  with  the  SEC, 
ended  (with  the  exception  of  one 
newspaper)  the  joint-ownership  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Goodson  and  the 
Ingersoll  family  in  1986.  However, 
Ingersoll’s  IPCo.  continues  to  man¬ 
age  all  of  Goodson ’s  newspapers. 

Ingersoll  teamed  up  with  Warburg 
Pincus  Capital  Partners  to  form  two 
newspaper  companies  —  CNI  in 
1987  and  Ingersoll  Newspapers  Inc. 
in  1984. 

The  corporate  structure  of  both  INI 
and  CNI  is  essentially  the  same. 
Ingersoll  and  Warburg  each  own  50% 
of  the  voting  stock,  while  Ingersoll 


controls  five  seats  on  the  board  of 
directors  to  Warburg’s  four. 

The  Horvitz  group  was  CNl’s  first 
acquisition.  INI’s  first  deal  was  the 
acquisition  of  two  groups  of  suburban 
St.  Louis  weeklies  from  the  Bick  and 
Donelly  families.  Like  Goodson 
Newspaper  Group,  both  INI  and  CNI 
have  contractual  arrangements  call¬ 
ing  for  IPCo.  to  manage  their  newspa¬ 
pers. 

In  1986,  according  to  documents 
filed  with  the  SEC,  INI  paid  IPCo. 
$4.7  million  in  management  fees. 


think  it’s  his  money,”  said  a  former 
investment  banker  familiar  with 
Ingersoll’s  operations  as  to  why  War¬ 
burg’s  role  is  kept  quiet. 

Another  investment  banker 
explained  that  Ingersoll  teamed  up 
with  Warburg  because  in  the  1980s, 
with  the  large  multiples  being  com¬ 
manded  in  newspaper  sales,  the  only 
way  to  put  together  a  chain  of  any  size 
is  with  money  from  Wall  Street. 

“Ralph  saw  the  door  closing,”  he 
said.  “He  needed  a  source  of  equity 
capital.” 


. .  .he  acted  “as  if  it  were  going  to  be  purchased 
by  him.  Somewhere  along  the  line,  Goodson  surfaced. 
It  was  kind  of  a  surprise.” 


Just  as  he  did  not  publicize  the 
Goodson  relationship,  Ingersoll  has 
kept  his  Warburg  connection  out  of 
the  spotlight  even  though  the  firm  has 
become  his  main  source  of  equity 
capital. 

Ingersoll  executive  David  Carr  told 
E&P  the  relationship  with  Goodson 
“has  been  declining  in  recent  years” 
and  “is  not  as  important”  as  the  one 
Ingersoll  has  with  Warburg. 

“1  think  Ralph  wants  people  to 


Warburg  has  about  “$150  million 
invested”  with  INI  and  CNI,  he 
noted. 

CNI  was  created  in  April  1987 
because  the  original  investment  fund 
raised  by  Warburg  as  an  equity  source 
for  INI  ventures  was  “tapped  out” 
and  a  new  fund  was  started. 

“You  can’t  commingle  the  first 
fund  with  the  second  fund,” 
explained  the  former  banker. 

(Continued  on  page  150) 


Reporting  losses,  improving  cash  flow 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  financial  statements  on  file 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  Ingersoll  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  a  joint  venture  between 
Ralph  Ingersoll  II  and  Warburg  Pin¬ 
cus  Capital  Partners,  show  how  a 
newspaper  company  can  report 
growing  annual  losses  while  at  the 
same  time  improve  its  cash  flow. 

Ingersoll  and  Warburg  formed  INI 
in  March  1984  for  the  express  purpose 
of  acquiring  newspaper  companies. 
Each  party  owns  50%  of  the  voting 
stock,  while  Ingersoll  appoints  five 
board  members  to  Warburg’s  four. 

(In  April  1987,  Ingersoll  and  War¬ 
burg  formed  a  second  50/50  joint  ven¬ 
ture,  Community  Newspapers  Inc.  It 
was  CNI  which  acquired  the  five- 
newspaper  Horvitz  group  last  year.) 

In  addition  to  cash  on  hand,  equity 
investment  and  bank  borrowings,  a 
portion  of  the  financings  for  INI’s 
acquisitions  came  from  private  and 
public  debt  offerings,  usually  under¬ 
written  by  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert 
Inc. 

Those  offerings  required  INI  to  file 
registration  statements  and  10-K 


reports  with  the  SEC  beginning  in 
1985.  The  company  continued  to  file 
until  April  1987,  when  the  number  of 
its  bondholders  declined  to  a  point 
where  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
do  so.  But  the  SEC  documents  pro¬ 
vide  a  look  at  INI’s  operations. 

Ingersoll  Newspapers  Inc.  paid  no 
income  taxes  in  1984  and  1985,  after 
reporting  net  losses  of  $2.87  million 
and  $5.64  million,  respectively,  the 
SEC  documents  show.  In  1986,  INI 
reported  a  net  loss  of  $1 1.34  million, 
and  paid  $897,000  in  income  taxes  on 
the  results  of  an  unconsolidated  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

A  list  of  newspapers  owned  by  Inger¬ 
soll  separately,  by  Ingersall  in  combi- 
natian  with  Warburg  Pincus,  and  by 
Mark  Goodson  appears  an  page  152. 

Revenues  by  the  end  of  1986 
reached  $128.5  million,  nearly  dou¬ 
bling  from  the  $65.6  million  in 
revenues  posted  in  1985.  In  1984,  the 
year  the  company  was  formed, 
revenues  totaled  $30.9  million. 

According  INI  filings,  the  increase 
in  1986  over  1985  “was  primarily  due 
to  acquisitions  (97%)  and  advertising 


rate  increases.” 

Operating  expenses  in  1986  totaled 
$114.1  million.  In  1985,  operating 
expenses  came  to  $60.2  million. 

Salaries,  employee  benefits,  news¬ 
print,  ink  and  printing  charges  came 
to  $68.2  million  in  1986  and  $36. 1  mil¬ 
lion  in  1985. 

Depreciation  and  amortization  in 
1986  totaled  $11.8  million.  In  1985, 
depreciation  and  amortization  came 
to  $6.1  million. 

Depreciation  and  amortization, 
non-cash  items  listed  as  current 
expenses,  are  added  to  operating 
income  totals  to  give  operating  cash 
flow. 

Operating  income  in  1986  came  to 
$14.4  million  to  bring  that  year’s  oper¬ 
ating  cash  flow  total  to  $26.2  million. 
Operating  income  the  previous  year 
was  $5.3  million,  bringing  operating 
cash  flow  in  1985  to  $11.5  million. 

Expenses  in  1986  also  included  $4.7 
million  in  management  fees  paid  by 
Ingersoll  Newspapers  Inc.  to  Inger¬ 
soll  Publications  Co.,  the  manage¬ 
ment  company  80%  owned  by  Ralph 
Ingersoll  II  which  operates  INI’s 
newspapers  and  is  paid  a  fee  based  on 
(Continued  on  page  151) 
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It’s  still  a  seller’s  market 

Despite  the  October  stock  market  crash,  newspapers  continue  to 
be  soid  at  record  high  prices;  but  ‘junk’  financing  may  be  out 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  anticipated  decline  in  newspa¬ 
per  sale  prices  as  a  result  of  the  Oct. 
19  stock  market  crash  did  not  occur. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  invest¬ 
ment  and  commercial  bankers  report 
that  sales  prices  remain  strong,  with 
multiples  reaching  as  high  as  five  or 
six  times  revenues  for  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  properties.  They  pointed  to  the 
recent  sale  of  the  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
newspapers  to  Thomson  for  a 
reported  $225  million  as  a  concrete 
example  of  prices  remaining  strong. 

"For  dreamboat  transactions, 
multiples  are  at  an  all-time  high,”  said 
John  Suhler  of  Veronis,  Suhler  & 
Associates.  “It’s  just  unparalleled.” 

The  main  reason  for  the  continuing 
high  prices,  they  say,  is  simply  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Newspa¬ 
per  sales  remain  a  sellers’  market 
because  there  are  more  people  look¬ 
ing  to  buy  than  there  are  quality  prop¬ 
erties  available. 

In  the  wake  of  the  market  crash,  a 
number  of  investment  bankers  and 
analysts  predicted  newspaper  sale 
prices  would  be  depressed  {E&P 
Nov.  7,  1987,  P.  14). 

Their  reasoning  at  the  time  was  that 
since  the  market  plunge  had  essen¬ 
tially  devalued  corporate  America, 
potential  buyers  would  be  “less  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  higher  multiples  for  some¬ 
one  else.” 

“All  time  prices  are  being  posted 


Christopher  Shaw 


after  Oct.  19,”  commented  San  Anto¬ 
nio-based  broker  R.  Gary  Gomm. 
“There  are  a  lot  of  buyers  out  there 
and  the  numbers  being  thrown  around 
are  incredible.  We  see  prices  holding 
up.” 

Gomm  sees  “no  slackening  in  sales 
activity,”  but  he  noted  that  for  a  while 
after  the  stock  market  crash  invest¬ 
ment  bankers  had  “become  leary”  of 
financing  deals. 


“Now  they’re  back,”  he  said,  and 
“the  well-financed  buyers  were 
always  in.” 

Gomm  noted  that  venture  capital 
firms  are  showing  an  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  newspapers,  and  more  commer¬ 
cial  banks  are  willing  to  provide 
senior  debt  at  favorable  interest  rates 
for  newspaper  acquisitions.  “They’re 
beginning  to  understand  what  cash 
flow  financing  is,”  he  remarked. 
“There’s  lots  of  money  out  there.” 

The  increase  in  newsprint  prices, 
while  perhaps  affecting  profitability, 
also  has  not  had  much  impact  on  sale 
prices,  Gomm  said.  “The  increases 
were  already  factored  in  by  all  the 


Lee  Dirks 


buyers,”  he  explained. 

Gomm  believes  newspaper  prices 
will  stay  high  unless  there  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  interest  rates  or  tax 
rates.  A  change  in  the  tax  law  to  bar 
deductibility  of  acquisition  interest  as 
an  expense  would  also  have  a  nega¬ 
tive  impact  on  prices,  he  said. 

Christopher  Shaw,  chairman  of 
Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  in  New  York, 
agreed  with  Gomm  that  “prices 


haven’t  come  down  one  iota.  Basi¬ 
cally  the  seller  won’t  sell  unless  they 
can  get  the  price  they  think  their 
newspapers  are  worth,  and  price 
expectations  have  not  come  down.” 

Shaw  does  see  less  acquisition 
activity  on  the  part  of  highly  lever¬ 
aged  companies. 

“The  nature  of  the  buyers  has 
swung  from  people  who  have  to  put 
together  financing  to  people  who  have 
a  major  business  with  cash  in  the 
bank,”  he  said.  “It’s  a  swing  in  the 
pendulum  back  to  where  it  was  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.” 

About  30  to  35  dailies  have  changed 
{Continued  on  page  108) 


R.  Gary  Gomm 


“All-time  prices  are  being  posted  after  Oct.  19,” 
commented  San  Antonio-based  broker  R.  Gary 
Gomm.  “There  are  a  lot  of  buyers  out  there  and  the 
numbers  being  thrown  around  are  incredible.” 
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Opportunity  knocks 

Venture  capitalists  eager  to  help  news  managers  buy  their  own  chains 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Venture  capital  firms  known  for 
their  willingness  to  put  up  equity  for 
high-risk  new  companies,  usually  in 
energy  or  technology,  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  their  sights  to  newspapers  as  an 
industry  offering  handsome  rates  of 
return  on  their  investments. 

In  the  process,  these  firms  are 
transforming  newspaper  ownership 
by  creating  opportunities  for  manag¬ 
ers  long  on  expertise  but  short  on 
capital  to  start  companies  of  their 
own. 

The  venture  firms  contacted  by 
E&P  stressed  that  what  they  value 
most  in  deciding  on  an  investment  is 
the  talent  and  experience  of  the  man¬ 
agement  team,  especially  its  ability  to 
manage  the  “bottom  line.” 

“The  most  important  component  of 


Thomson  buys 
Bridgeport  papers 

Post  Holding  Co.  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  been  sold  by  its  share¬ 
holders  to  Lincoln  Publishing  Inc.  of 
Des  Planes,  Ill.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Thomson  Newspapers,  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum. 

The  transaction  is  expected  to  close 
in  about  two  months. 

The  newspapers  involved  in  the 
sale  are  the  62,000  evening  circulation 
Bridgeport  Post,  the  19,600  morning 
circulation  Telegram  and  the  91,600 
circulation  Sunday  Post. 

Last  winter  Post  Holding 
announced  it  had  hired  Richard  Hare, 
president  of  Hare  Associates  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  evaluate  the 
company  for  purposes  of  an  eventual 
sale.  Hare,  who  became  the  broker  in 
the  sale,  reportedly  evaluated  the 
company  at  $200  million. 

Thomson  said  it  plans  to  retain 
present  management  in  Bridgeport 
with  the  exception  of  president  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Pfreim,  who  is  retiring.  The 
Pfreim  and  Flicker  families  are  the 
controlling  shareholders  of  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing. 


any  business  is  the  motivation  and 
skills  of  the  individuals  managing  it," 
said  Douglas  Haigh,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Trust  Company  of  the  West. 

TCW  Capital,  the  company’s  fund 
with  $450  million  under  management, 
has  “done  a  fair  amount  of  investing” 
in  leveraged  buyouts  of  newspapers 
and  wants  “to  increase  our  invest¬ 
ments  in  this  area,"  Haigh  added. 

“There’s  nothing  like  being  on  the 
firing  line  and  having  to  make  pay¬ 
roll,”  commented  Dan  Blanchard  of 
Investments  Orange  Nassau  Inc.  in 
Dallas.  “The  broadest  experience 
possible  —  that’s  what  counts.  When 
the  presses  break  down,  don’t  come 
to  us.” 

Most  of  the  companies  being 
formed  involve  building  groups  of 
smaller  dailies  and  weeklies, 
Blanchard  said,  and  usually  they  con¬ 
centrate  on  a  specific  region  so  the 
properties  are  “easy  to  get  to.” 

“Once  you  find  a  home,  regional¬ 
ize.”  Blanchard  advised, “You’ re  not 
going  to  build  another  national  media 
company.  There’s  already  a  whole 
bunch  and  probably  the  world  doesn’t 
need  another  one.” 


“It’s  like  any  other  business.  We 
feel  there’s  good  potential  to  have 
increasing  value  through  manage¬ 
ment  and  acquisitions,”  remarked 
Henry  Newman,  vice  president  of 
Bank  Boston  Ventures,  a  Bank  of 
Boston  subsidiary. 

“Things  like  newspapers  are 
becoming  quite  popular.  It’s  part  of  a 
trend  in  general  [away]  from  non¬ 
technology  investments,”  he  said. 
“What  you’re  doing  is  investing  in 
people  you  think  can  do  the  job.” 

Bank  Boston  Ventures  made  its 
first  newspaper  investment  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Publishing,  Inc.,  based  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  The  newly  formed  com¬ 


pany,  which  has  no  connection  to 
Hollinger  Inc.’s  similarly  named  U.S. 
subsidiary  in  West  Frankfort,  III.,  got 
its  start  with  the  acquisition  of  three 
weeklies  in  suburban  Richmond. 

Kenton  Bernhard,  who  has  held 
several  editor  posts  with  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.  including  executive  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  one  of 
American’s  principals. 

Newman  would  not  disclose  how 
much  his  firm  invested  in  American, 
but  he  said  that  BBV  has  an  “overall 
limit  of  $2.5  million  in  any  one  deal.” 

The  most  attractive  investment. 
Newman  said,  is  to  take  over  a  com¬ 
pany  “with  some  history.  There’s  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  has  to  be  done.” 
A  turnaround  situation  could  also  be 
attractive,  he  said.  Start-ups  are  the 
most  risky  ventures,  he  added 
because  they  often  “take  a  lot  more 
money  than  you  think.” 

In  addition  to  venture  capital, 
financing  usually  comes  from  senior 
debt  provided  by  commercial  banks 
and,  if  needed,  subordinated  debt 
from  investment  banks. 

“You  always  load  up  on  all  the 
senior  debt  you  can  because  there’s 


less  equity  give-up,”  Newman  said. 
“Mezzanine  lenders  [who  provide 
subordinated  debt]  usually  take  an 
equity  position.  They  want  to  get  their 
return  in  two  ways”  —  appreciation 
and  interest. 

The  Bank  of  Boston,  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust, 
are  two  sources  of  senior  debt,  but 
Newman  said  BBV  will  also  seek 
financing  from  other  banks. 

Typical  of  most  venture  firms, 
Newman’s  company  looks  for  “an 
exit”  in  five  to  seven  years,  and  seeks 
a  return  on  its  investment  “anywhere 
from  30%  to  50%. ” 

(Continued  on  page  109) 


. . .  these  firms  are  transforming  newspaper 
ownership  by  creating  opportunities  for  managers 
long  on  expertise  but  short  on  capital  to  start 
companies  of  their  own. 
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Circulation  nightmare 

Home  delivery  to  inner-city  neighborhoods  is  more  difficult  than  ever 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Delivering  newspapers  in  the 
toughest  neighborhoods  of  America’s 
big  cities  has  never  been  more  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Crime  is  up  almost  across  the 
board. 

Carriers  have  a  hard  time  getting 
I  papers  to  subscribers,  and  sometimes 
a  harder  time  getting  payment. 

Inner-city  circulations  also  remain 
low,  so  newspapers  find  themselves 
expending  more  effort  for  low 
returns. 

And  always  in  the  background  is 
the  newspaper’s  fear  that  dropping 
service  to  these  high-crime  areas  will 
leave  them  open  to  charges  of  racism. 

“You  really  know  how  to  ruin  a 
guy’s  day,  don’t  you?"  one  newspa¬ 
per’s  city  home-delivery  manager 
told  E&P  after  discussing  the  subject. 

“1  hesitate  to  say  anything  because 
right  now  we  don’t  have  that  much  of 
a  problem,  but  we’re  knocking  on 
wood,"  said  another  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Crime  in  inner  cities  has  been  a 
decades-long  problem  for  circulation 
executives,  of  course. 

Two  things  have  combined  recently 
to  put  the  issue  back  on  the  front 
burner. 

One  is  the  soaring  —  and  frighten¬ 
ingly  random  —  violence  that  has 
followed  drug  trades  and  gangs  in  cer¬ 
tain  cities.  Another  is  the  furor  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  provoked  this 
winter  when  a  tv  station  and  commu¬ 
nity  activists  claimed  the  newspaper 
was  refusing  to  deliver  papers  to  a 
mostly  black  housing  project.  (E&P, 
Jan.  16,  1988.) 

“We  are  in  the  business  to  sell 
newspapers,"  Seattle  Times  circula¬ 
tion  director  John  McCall  said  at  the 
time  of  the  controversy. 

“There  is  no  sinister  plot.  This  is 
sometimes  a  Catch-22  situation.  If  a 
carrier  is  injured,  we  are  criticized.  If 
we  don’t  deliver,  we  are  criticized." 

McCall’s  lament  is  echoed  in  some 
form  by  circulation  directors  in  metro 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  one 
example  of  a  newspaper  that  is  trying 
to  deliver  in  all  areas  of  its  city  —  and 


is  running  up  against  a  fierce  gang 
problem. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  the 
frustration  of  Bob  Converse,  the 
Times’  assistant  circulation  director¬ 
marketing,  came  across  clearly. 

“We  serve  all  parts  of  the  city,”  he 
stated,  “including  what  are  called  the 
‘low-econ’  areas,  but  now,  with  all  the 
violence,  especially  in  the  south-cen¬ 
tral  L.A.  area,  we  face  a  real  problem 
and  we’re  going  to  have  to  reconsider 
how  we  deliver.  Maybe  we’ll  have  to 
[deliver]  later  in  the  day  .  .  .  But 
even  in  the  low-econ  areas  people 
want  their  paper  first  thing  in  the 
morning  because  they  have  to  fight 
the  freeway  traffic  [to  get  to  jobs]. 
Frankly,  I  don’t  know  what  we’re 
going  to  do.” 

For  Los  Angeles  Times  carriers, 
violence  is  not  a  theoretical  problem. 

Only  about  a  month  ago,  an  adult 
carrier  was  sitting  in  his  car  waiting 
for  his  papers  at  a  drop  point  when 
three  men  smashed  his  window, 
seized  him,  beat  him,  stole  his 
money  —  and  shoved  a  pipe  down  his 
throat. 


Incredibly,  the  man  survived  the 
ordeal.  He  is  no  longer,  however,  an 
L.A.  Times  carrier. 

A  week  later,  another  carrier, 
delivering  inside  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing,  was  beaten  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son,  Converse  reported. 

“He  came  back  to  [the  distribution 
point],  threw  down  his  logbook  and 
said  goodbye,"  Converse  recalled. 

Some  circulation  employees  have 
been  beaten  by  thugs  who  wait  for 
vending  boxes  to  be  emptied  of  cash. 

Even  efforts  to  combat  crime  have 
hurt  the  newspaper's  inner-city  deliv¬ 
ery  effort.  Converse  said. 

“Most  recently  we  have  had 
intense  police  street  sweeps  against 
the  gangs,  and  several  carriers  have 
said  to  us,  ‘Gee,  1  didn’t  realize  it  was 


that  bad.  I’m  quitting.’  It  is  fueling  an 
already  high  turnover,”  Converse 
observed. 

The  crime  has  been  the  subject  of 
recent  circulation  meetings  at  the 
Times,  and  is  prompting  a  re-exami- 
nation  of  how  newspapers  are  deliv¬ 
ered. 

“I’m  just  afraid  we’re  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  situation  of  whether 
we’ll  be  able  to  deliver  the  paper  at  all 
in  some  of  these  areas,”  Converse 
remarked. 

Non-deliverable  areas 

It  has  already  reached  that  point  at 
the  Miami  Herald. 

The  newspaper  still  delivers  to 
every  neighborhood  in  the  city,  but 
there  are  “a  very  few”  housing  proj¬ 
ects  or  individual  apartment  buildings 
that  the  newspaper  has  decided  are 
“non-deliverable  areas,”  said  Miami 
Herald  circulation  administrator 
Arden  Dickey. 

“There  are  not  a  lot  of  areas  like 
that,  only  a  very  few,  but  we  identi¬ 
fied  them  several  years  ago  as  places 


we  felt  were  unsafe  for  carriers,” 
Dickey  said. 

Twice  in  the  past  two  years  the 
Herald  has  had  to  tell  subscribers  in  a 
certain  apartment  building  that  it  will 
not  deliver  there. 

“We  still  service  a  building  even 
after  a  carrier  has  been  mugged,” 
Dickey  said,  “but  if  there  is  a  history 
of  a  carrier  being  mugged  or  harassed 
or  they  feel  threatened,  we  will 
change  the  situation.” 

Nevertheless,  Dickey  said  that 
despite  Miami’s  sometimes  violent 
image,  carriers  have  had  very  few 
problems  delivering  in  even  the  shab¬ 
biest  neighborhoods.  Carriers  still 
collect  in  person  with  nearly  no  prob¬ 
lems,  he  said. 

(Continued  on  page  106} 


..  .an  adult  carrier  was  sitting  in  his  car  waiting  for 
his  papers  at  a  drop  point  when  three  men  smashed 
his  window,  seized  him,  beat  him,  stoie  his  money  — 
and  shoved  a  pipe  down  his  throat. 
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AP  to  fill  six  vacancies  on  its  22-member  board 

Marbut  and  McGee  will  not  seek  re-election 


The  Associated  Press  will  hold 
elections  to  fill  six  vacancies  on  its  22- 
member  board  of  directors  at  its 
annual  meeting  April  25  in  Honolulu. 

The  vacancies  include  the  seats 
held  by  Robert  G.  Marbut,  president 
of  Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
and  John  F.  McGee  of  the  Charleston 


(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  Marbut  and 
McGee  are  retiring  from  the  AP  board 
after  having  served  the  maximum  of 
three  consecutive  three-year  terms. 

Incumbents  seeking  re-election  to 
the  AP  board  are  James  E.  Burgess, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison; 
Robert  Maynard,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  James  H.  Ottaway,  Jr.,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record;  and  Edwin  L.  Heminger  Fin¬ 
lay  (Ohio)  Courier,  who  is  a  director 
representing  cities  with  less  than 
50,000  population. 

Seeking  to  become  newly  elected 
AP  directors  are  William  Boyd,  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  Home  News,  New 
Brunswick;  Katherine  W.  Fanning, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston; 
Ted  M.  Natt,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News;  Donald  E.  Newhouse,  Star- 

Students  chosen  as 
AP  summer  interns 

The  Associated  Press  has  selected 
12  students  from  throughout  the 
United  States  for  its  summer  intern 
program  for  minorities.  The  students 
will  spend  13  weeks  working  in 
domestic  AP  bureaus. 

The  AP’s  internship  program  for 
black  and  Hispanic  students,  now  in 
its  fifth  year,  was  established  as  part 
of  an  out-of-court  settlement  ending  a 
10-year  effort  to  resolve  charges  of 
sex  and  race  discrimination  against 
the  news  cooperative. 

WeatherData  adds 
three  client  papers 

WeatherData  Inc.  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  has  contracted  with  the  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal,  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  Times 
and  th'e  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  to 
provide  weather  information  and 
graphics  for  their  readers. 

The  papers  bring  to  1 1  the  number 
of  newspapers  in  major  U.S.  cities 
who  currently  use  WeatherData’s 
WeatherPage  services,  which  provide 
computer-generated,  camera-ready 
weather  maps,  forecasts  and  other 
information  for  newspapers. 
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Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.;  Paul  J. 
O’Brien,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Stanley  H.  Stauffer, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- Journal',  and 
F.  Al  Totter,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tri¬ 
bune,  West  Covina,  Calif. 

John  Grey  Montgomery,  Junction 
City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union,  is  challeng¬ 
ing  Heminger  for  the  seat  represent¬ 
ing  cities  with  under  50,000  popula¬ 
tion. 

Boyd,  Totter  and  O’Brien  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  ran  for  election  to  the  AP 
board  in  1987. 


Montreal  editor  out 
after  paper  bows 

The  executive  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  News  left  the  newspaper  less 
than  a  week  after  the  tabloid  hit  the 
city  streets. 

It  was  not  immediately  known 
whether  Don  Foley  resigned  or  was 
fired  from  the  News,  which  recently 
became  the  city’s  fifth  newspaper. 

Publisher  George  MacLaren 
refused  to  comment  on  Foley’s  depar¬ 
ture. 

Pierre  Peladeau,  whose  Quebecor 
Inc.  publishes  the  city’s  largest  paper, 
Le  Journal  de  Montreal,  owns  the 
majority  share  in  the  News. 

The  News,  the  first  English-lan¬ 
guage  paper  to  compete  with  the 
Montreal  Gazette  since  the  Montreal 
Star  folded  in  1979,  is  published  every 
day  except  Sunday. 

—  CP 


USA  Today 
adds  another 
print  site 

The  31st  printing  site  for  USA 
Today  began  production  on  Saturday, 
Mar.  27. 

St.  Louis  Offset,  a  division  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Offset  in  Olivette,  near  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  prints  from  satellite  transmis¬ 
sions  that  originate  from  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Arlington,  Va. ,  headquarters. 
The  printing  puts  later  editions  in  the 
hands  of  area  readers  earlier  in  the 
morning. 
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Illustrating 
A  Point. 


In  his  editorial  cartoons  for  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  Doug  Marietta 
illustrates  his  points  with  irreverent,  often  biting  humor. 

He’s  always  drawn  conclusions,  drawn  blood  and  drawn  fire. 

Now  Marietta  has  drawn  the  1988  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  editorial  cartooning. 

This  year  he  also  won  his  second  National 
Headliner  Award  for  Consistently  Outstanding 
Editorial  Cartoons.  Along  with  his  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Distinguished  Service  Award,  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Award,  the  Fischetti,  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  Green  Eyeshade  he 
also  is  the  first  and  only  cartoonist  to  receive  a 
Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard  University. 
Internationally  syndicated,  he  also  creates  the 
popular  comic  strip  "Kudzu.” 


Marietta’s  work  illustrates  the  meaningful 
relationship  between  issues  and  readers. 
Because  the  best  journalism  goes  beyond  mere 
reporting.  It  invites  comment,  welcomes 
criticism  and  involves  the  reader  personally. 

We  at  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
know  that’s  what  Doug  Marietta’s  work  does, 
following  in  the  Ralph  McGill  tradition.  And  now 
the  Pulitzer  committee  confirms  it. 


ENTERPRISESJIMC: 


Atlanta  Constitution  •  Atlanta  Journal  •  Austin  American-Statesman  •  Chandler  Arizonan  Tribune 
Dayton  Daily  News  •  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel  •  Longview  Daily  News 
Longview  Morning  Journal  •  Lufkin  Daily  News  •  Mesa  Tribune  •  Miami  News 
Orange  Leader  •  Palm  Beach  Daily  News  •  Palm  Beach  Post 
Port  Arthur  News  •  Springfield  News-Sun  •  Tempe  Daily  News  Tribune 
Waco  Tribune-Herald  •  Yuma  Daily  Sun 


Cox  Enterprises  is  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing,  broadcasting,  cable  television, 
and  other  businesses. 


Minorities  in  the  newsroom 


ASNE’s  latest  study  shows  that  they  still  make  up  only  a  small  percentage 


By  George  Garneau 

More  journalists  —  more  of  them 
minorities  —  are  working  at  U.S. 
daily  newspapers  than  ever  before, 
but  newspapers  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  the  minority  hiring  area, 
according  to  a  report  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Results  of  the  report,  released  at 
last  week’s  ASNE  annual  convention 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  showed  that 
white  males  continue  to  dominate 
newsrooms  by  overwhelming  mar¬ 
gins.  Most  newspapers  employ  no 
minority  journalists.  Women  and 
minorities  have  barely  begun  to  enter 
newsroom  management.  And  report¬ 
ers  love  their  jobs,  but  rate  their  edi¬ 
tors  lousy  as  managers. 

Separate  ASNE  reports,  released 
at  the  annual  convention,  surveyed 
the  changing  characteristics  and  ra¬ 
cial  makeup  of  daily  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalists. 

The  number  of  blacks,  Hispanics, 
Asians  and  American  Indians  in 
newsrooms  rose  by  300  last  year,  or 
about  0.5%,  to  3,900,  the  annual 


survey  said,  concluding  minorities 
accounted  for  7.02%  of  the  the 
nation’s  54,700  daily  journalists. 
Minorities  garnered  half  of  the  600 
new  jobs  recorded. 


room  jobs  surged  28%  —  and 
remains  a  fraction  of  the  goal  of  parity 
with  the  proportion  of  minorities  in 
American  society  —  20%  to  25%  — 
by  the  year  2000. 


Newspapers  have  “a  hell  of  a  long  way  to  go”  before 
minorities  are  as  integrated  as  society,  stated  John 
Seigenthaier,  new  ASNE  president. 


Even  fewer  minorities  manage  the 
news.  Of  12,600  supervisory  news¬ 
room  jobs,  4.1%  are  held  by 
minorities  —  up  0.2%. 

A  majority  of  newspapers,  55%, 
have  all-white  newsrooms  —  down 
from  56%  last  year  —  but  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  small  papers,  under  10,000 
circulation,  employing  minority  jour¬ 
nalists  actually  dropped  to  20%  from 
24%  in  1986. 

In  10  years,  minority  participation 
in  daily  newspaper  newsrooms  has 
risen  less  than  4%  —  while  news¬ 


Newspapers  have  “a  hell  of  a  long 
way  to  go”  before  minorities  are  as 
integrated  as  society,  stated  John 
Siegenthaler,  new  ASNE  president. 

Despite  improvement,  the  pace  of 
newsroom  integration  is  “simply  not 
good  enough,”  said  Arnold  Rosen- 
feld,  the  Austin  (Texas)  American- 
Statesman  editor  and  chairman  of  the 
minorities  committee. 

The  survey  was  based  on  responses 
from  1 ,092  dailies,  67%  of  the  nation’s 
1,630  dailies. 


The  electronic  darkroom  stores 
color  and  black  and  white 
photographs  sent  by  satellite  or 
through  telephone  circuits. 
Photographs  can  be  sorted  by 
subject  or  viewed  as  a  group. 
Selected  photographs  can  be 
cropped,  sized,  toned  or  color 
corrected  before  being  printed.  It's 
a  process  that  improves  the 
quality,  saves  time  and  money,  and 
moves  us  closer  to  total  electronic 
pagination. 

We're  proud  to  have  been  selected 
to  help  advance  this  revolutionary 
frontier. 


firtrabur^  ©imps 

Florida's  Best  Newspaper 


Selected  as  the  first  newspaper  in 
the  world  to  field  test  the 
Associated  Press  electronic 
darkroom,  the  Times  continues  to 
help  illuminate  the  future  with  the 
highest  standards  of  quality 
through  innovation  and  new 
technology. 


Focused  On 
The  Future. 
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Even  the  little  guys  can  win  the  big  one! 


Now,  don’t  get  us  wrong. 
We’re  delighted  and  honored 
to  be  in  the  prestigious 
company  of  The  New  York 
Times,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington 
Post,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Miami  Herald,  et  al,  as  a 
winner  in  this  year’s  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

As  a  32,000  circulation  daily 
(41,000  Sunday)  we’re  the 
smallest  in  the  group,  the 
only  one  from  Texas  and,  in 
fact,  the  only  one  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

But  we  think  that’s  OK. 
Actually,  we  think  that  tells 
the  other  “little  guys’’ 
something  very  important: 
Don’t  give  up  on  the  quest  for 
quality  journalism. 

The  dividends  in  terms  of 
informed  readers  can  be  more 
satisfying  than  a  Pulitzer 
Prize. 


Scott  Shaw 
OUR  "WINNER" 


Xhe  Od  essa 

a  9rm94mm  T 


merican 


Pulitzer  Prize! 


Photographer  wins  coveted  award 


Thanks  PULITZER  PRIZE  Committee 
Out  here  in  the  "OIL  PATCH"  of  Texas 
WE  NEEDED  THAT! 


Xhe  Od 


A  Freedom 
Newspaper 

222  E.  4th  St. 


merican 


Odessa,  Texas 


An  undercurrent  of  unhappiness 

Newsroom  staffs  demanding  that  editors  communicate  with  them;  fauit 
editors  for  failure  to  provide  clear,  consistent  direction,  feedback 


By  George  Garneau 

An  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  report  on  newsroom  per¬ 
sonnel  found  daily  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalists  largely  satisfied  with  their 
jobs,  but  “significant  implications” 
indicate  “all  is  not  well  in  our  news¬ 
rooms.” 

A  summary  of  the  report  was  given 
at  last  week’s  ASNE  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.C.,  by  Linda 
Grist  Cunningham,  the  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Times  of  Trenton,  N.J., 
who  reported  the  human  resource 
committee’s  survey. 

“Although  we  appear  a  happy 
bunch,  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent 
that  threatens  to  become  a  tidal  wave: 
our  staffs  are  demanding,  perhaps 
more  than  ever  before,  that  we  com¬ 
municate  with  them.  They  fault  us  in 
overwhelming  numbers  for  our  fail¬ 
ures  to  provide  clear,  consistent 
direction,  for  our  failures  to  provide 
feedback  and  more  than  adequate 
management.” 

Fully  85%  of  staffers  say  their 
bosses  are  poor  personnel  managers, 
fail  to  encourage  or  criticize  construc¬ 
tively  and  are  weak  on  assignments 
and  decisions. 

“The  demand  from  our  staffs  for 
feedback  is  so  insistent  and  so  clearly 
a  top  priority  that  we  will  tread  on 
dangerous  ground  if  we  ignore  it,”  the 


nalists  believe  their  race  is  their  chief 
career  hindrance. 

In  contrast,  news  executives  are 
twice  as  likely  as  staffers  to  believe 
promotion  is  based  on  merit. 

The  race  and  gender  gap  in  news¬ 
rooms  is  nowhere  more  evident  than 
in  ASNE.  Of  its  slightly  over  1,000 
members,  about  24  are  minorities,  or 
2.4%,  according  to  ASNE  director 
Lee  Stinnett.  Women  number  some¬ 
where  between  40  and  60. 

The  newsroom  survey,  based  on 
1,210  responses  from  72  newspapers 
of  all  sizes,  found  most  daily 

Incoming  ASNE  president  John 
Seigentholer  discusses  the  need  for 
newspapers  to  communicate  better. 
See  related  story  on  Page  40. 

journalists  —  64%  of  reporters  and 
30%  of  editors  —  under  36  years  old. 
Almost  all  are  college  grads,  with 
journalism  degrees,  the  rule  among 
younger  newspeople. 

Journalists  are  mostly  liberal,  the 
survey  said.  Of  57%  who  are  married, 
more  are  men.  They  are  highly 
mobile.  Overwhelmingly,  the  chance 
to  write,  the  excitement  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  drew  them  to  journalism,  but 
pay  “remains  an  issue.” 

The  findings  contradicted  several 
popular  assumptions:  Poor  pay  is  not 


The  survey  said  three  of  four  news  staffers  plan 
careers  in  newspapers,  but  only  one  in  three  at  their 
current  papers.  Four  of  10  news  executives  were  unsure 
if  they  would  stay  put. 


report  warned,  finding  “no  cause  for 
alarm,”  but  “warnings”  from  staffers 
who  want  “decisive”  responses  from 
managers. 

Staffers  view  promotions  cyni¬ 
cally.  Six  of  10  believe  newsroom 
promotions  are  unfair,  and  over  60% 
rate  chances  for  advancement  at  their 
paper  as  fair  or  poor.  Almost  20%  of 
women  journalists  think  their  gender 
is  the  chief  obstacle  blocking  their 
promotion,  and  57%  of  minority  jour¬ 


driving  away  the  best  people  because 
younger  journalists  are  better-edu¬ 
cated  than  their  seniors. 

Newsies  are  not  “cynical  curmud¬ 
geons”  but  “deeply  love  and 
respect”  journalism  and  will  sacrifice 
personally  to  continue  newspapering. 
Nor  was  there  evidence  they  are  iso¬ 
lated  from  and  disdainful  of  their  com¬ 
munities. 

“Pink  ghettos,”  female-dominated 
newsrooms,  have  not  materialized; 


instead,  women  comprise  34.5%  of 
the  newsroom  work  force  and  rookies 
are  equally  divided  among  the  sexes. 

The  survey  suggests  the  trickle  of 
minorities  into  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  is  due  to  their  relative  youth  and 
their  gender.  While  70%  of  news 
executives  are  at  least  35  years  old, 
only  25%  of  minority  journalists  are. 
Almost  half  of  all  minority  newspeo¬ 
ple  have  less  than  three  years’  senior¬ 
ity  at  their  papers  and,  since  85%  of 
newsroom  managers  are  men,  the 
report  projected  women  will  not  dent 
the  management  area  for  years. 

The  survey  said  three  of  four  news 
staffers  plan  careers  in  newspapers, 
but  only  one  in  three  at  their  current 
papers.  Four  of  10  news  executives 
were  unsure  if  they  would  stay  put. 

Journalists  overwhelmingly  (80%) 
think  newspapers  will  gain  no  more 
influence  on  American  life  in  the 
future,  and  one  in  three  predict 
declining  importance. 

Nevertheless,  one-third  aspire  to 
middle  management  and  one-third  to 
top  news  management.  The  report 
warned  that  women  “appear  less 
likely”  to  want  to  progress.  More 
men  than  women  aspire  to  be  top 
editors  or  publishers. 

British  government 
loses  Spycatcher 
case  in  N.Z.  court 

The  British  government  has  lost  its 
fight  for  damages  from  a  New  Zealand 
newspaper  which  published  excerpts 
from  the  book  Spycatcher. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  dismissed 
Britain’s  appeal,  which  had  sought 
damages  and  an  account  of  the  profits 
from  the  book  written  by  Peter 
Wright,  a  former  assistant  director  of 
the  security  service,  M15,  who  now 
lives  in  Australia. 

The  British  government  contends 
the  book  reveals  security  secrets. 

In  ruling  in  favor  of  The  Dominion, 
the  court  said  there  was  enough  prior 
publicity  of  Spycatcher  to  destroy 
any  confidentiality  and  that  the  New 
Zealand  public’s  interest  justified 
publication  by  the  newspaper.  .  „ 
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CJ  y  Watson 


"There's  no  easy  answer  or  magic  formula  for 
making  a  newspaper  better.  Our^publishers 
and  staffs  know  it  takes  hard  work,  . 

persistence  and  a  constant  restlessness  from 
the  feeling  that  today's  edition  is  'never  good 
(  enough.'Tomorrow'spopercon... and  will...  ’ 

’  i  be  better."  "  'f- 

Gory  Watson 

President,  Community  Newspaper  Division 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  _  ' 

and 

Brian  Donhelly 

!  sum  I 


t 


"What  makes  a  good  newspaper?  The  true 
test  is  what  the  readers  think.  Does  their 
newspaper  meet  their  information  needs? 
Does  it  earn  their  respect,  even  if  not  their 
applause?  Our  newspapers  musT  be 
reader-oriented.  If  not,  they  will  miss 
the  mark."  ' 

Brian  Donnelly 

President,  Metro  Newspaper  Division 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  '' 


laif^  ig  better  newspapers 


GANSIETT 


Asalute  to  the  men  and  women 


DAVID  J.  MACK 
BINGHAMTON,  NY. 


J.C  HICKMAN 
BELLINGHAM,  WASH. 


ROBERT  B.  MILLER,  JR. 
BAHLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


GORDON  R.  BLACK 
BOISE,  IDAHO 


FRANK  J.  VEGA 
BREVARD  COUNTY,  FLA. 


FRED  L.  FOSTER 
BRIDGEWATER,  N.J. 


GARY  T.  STOUT 
DANVILLE,  ILL. 


ORAGE  QUARLES  III 
FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 


CHARLES  C.  EDWARDS,  JR 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


LOUISA.  WEIL  III 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


JANET  KRAUSE 
ELMIRA,  N  Y. 


THOMAS  FENTON 
EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


CATHERINE  SHEN 
HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


ROBERT  E.  ROBBINS 
JACKSON,  MISS. 


DAN  A.  MARTIN 
HUNTINGTON,  WVA 


SANDRA  R  BAKER 
HATTIESBURG,  MISS. 


MARY  PARKS  STIER 
IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 


PAM  JOHNSON 
ITHACA,  N  Y. 


I  TiC 

EMMETT  SMELSER 
MARIEHA,  OHIO 


PETER  HORVITZ 
MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIF 


CHARLES  T.  WANNINGER 
MARION,  IND. 


CHRIS  E.  JENSEN 
MUSKOGEE,  OKLA. 


JOHNSEIGENTHALER 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


GEORGE  VAN  WAGNER 
MONROE,  LA. 


DUANE  K  McCALLISTER 
PORT  HURON,  MICH. 


SUSAN  CLARK-JACKSON 
RENO,  NEV. 


RICHARD  K.  WAGER 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N  Y. 


NANCY  L.  GREEN 
RICHMOND,  IND. 


MICHAEL  J.  COLEMAN 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


VINCENT  E.SPEZZANO 
ROCHESTER,  NY. 


MONTE  I.  TRAMMER  W.  HOWARD  BRONSON  JR 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N  Y.  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


BRUCE  Q.  MACKEY 
SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 


LAWRENCE  R.  FULLER 
SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D. 


RICHARD  L.  HOLTZ 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


E.  ROANNE  FRY 
STURGIS,  MICH. 


who  publish  Gannett  newspapers 


DONNA  M.  DONOVAN 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 


ROBERT!.  COLLINS 
CAMDEN,  N.J. 


JOHN  P.  ZANOTTI 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


PAT  THOMPSON  FRANTZ 
CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 


GLENN  THOMPSON 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 


MICHAEL  A.  LIND 
COFFEYVILLE,  KAN 


CRAIG  A.  MOON 
FORT  MYERS,  FLA. 


SARA  M.  BENTLEY 
FREMONT,  NEB. 


LEE  P  VYEBBER 
AGANA,  GUAM 


JAMES  F.  DAUBEL 
FREMONT  AND 
PORT  CLINTON,  OHIO 


DENISE  BANNISTER 
GAINESVILLE,  GA. 


MICHAEL  B.  GAGE 
GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 


W.  CURTIS  RIDDLE 
LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


MICHAEL  CRAFT 
JACKSON,  TENN. 


MALCOLM  W.  APPLEGATE 
LANSING,  MICH. 


WILLIAM!  MALONE 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


CHRISTOPHER  S.  DIX 
LANSDALE,  PA. 


GEORGE  N.  GILL 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


PAMELA  F.  MEALS 
OLYMPIA,  WASH. 


KARENA.  OPPENHEIM 
PALM  SPRINGS  AND 
INDIO,  CALIF. 


CARLOS  D.  RAMIREZ 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


MARK  L.  FRANCIS 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


RICHARD  S.  FEENEY 
NORWICH,  CONN. 


KENNETH  ANDREWS 
PENSACOLA,  FLA. 


BROOKS  JOHNSON 
SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 


WILLIAM  R.  STONE 
SALEM,  ORE. 


ROBERT  M.  McKinney 
SANTA  FE,N.M. 


BERNARD  M.  GRIFFIN 
ST.  CLOUD,  MINN. 


RONALD  E.  DILLMAN 
ST.  THOMAS,  V.l. 


KAREN  A. 

WITTMER-JANICAK 
SALINAS,  CALIF. 


SONJA  CRAIG 
WAUSAU,  WIS. 


LOUIS  BARSONY 
VINELAND  AND 
MILLVILLE,  N.J. 


JANET  C. 

SANFORD-AMANDES 
VISALIA,  CALIF. 


THOMAS  A.  BOOKSTAVER 
TARENTUM,  PA. 


JOHN  H.  McMillan 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


C.  DONALD  HATFIELD 
TUCSON,  ARIZ. 


'VJf 

GAfMEIT 


THOMAS  CURLEY 
PRESIDENT,  USA  TODAY 


JOSEPH  M.  UNGARO 
WESTCHESTER 
ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 


CATHLEEN  P.  BLACK 
PUBLISHER,  USA  TODAY 


SAL  DeVIVO 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Real-life  romance  stories 

Wisconsin  paper  goes  beyond  standard  wedding  announcements 
to  detaii,  as  much  as  they  wiii  teii,  each  coupie’s  courtship 


By  Richard  Laermer 

Announcing  that  “real  people  get 
little  play  in  most  papers,”  Wisconsin 
Slate  Journal  editor  Frank  Denton 
has  created  a  new  and  innovative 
approach  to  the  standard  wedding 
announcement:  He  tells  romance  sto¬ 
ries  of  newly  married  couples. 

Late  last  year,  Denton,  a  42-year- 
old  former  assistant  managing  editor 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  decided 
that  too  little  attention  was  being  paid 
to  the  underrated  institution  of  mar¬ 
riage.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  readers 
stating,  “[Weddings]  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  altogether  in  large  newspapers. 
We  have  a  better  idea.” 


(Laermer  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Denton’s  note  asked  for  reaction  — 
which  he  soon  received  in  bushels  — 
and  announced  that  “cooperation” 
from  brides  and  grooms  would  result 
in  the  personalization  of  tales  with  a 
happy  ending. 

Thus  “readable  little  features” 
started  on  six  to  12  pages  of  the  Look 
section,  depending  on  the  season,  and 
now  much  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has 
something  to  talk  about  on  Sundays. 

“What  occurred  to  me  when  1 
started  this  job  a  year-and-a-half 
ago,”  Denton  says,  “was  there’s 
hardly  any  attention  being  paid  to  the 
residents.” 

He  decided  to  give  personal  service 
to  his  readership  of  81, (MX)  daily  and 
L‘'3,(KK)  on  Sundays. 

W’hile  his  main  job lis  still  covering 


the  news,  he  feels  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  “fall  down  when  they  become 
totally  separate  from  the  community. 
We  want  to  keep  the  State  Journal 
part  of  the  community.  In  Detroit  that 
was  impossible  because  of  the  sheer 
volume  of  it.  In  a  midsized  city  where 
life  is  a  little  slower  —  and  less 
crowded  —  our  news  coverage  is 
trying  to  reflect  the  problems  that 
exist  locally  and  around  the  world.” 

The  wedding  story  style  is  Den¬ 
ton’s  way  of  proving  “there  is  some¬ 
thing  interesting  about  every  per¬ 
son.”  So  instead  of  playing  down 
weddings,  he  is  playing  up  romance  in 
Wisconsin’s  third-largest  paper.  For 
example: 

“They  met  like  buses  passing  in  the 
night,”  according  to  one  headline. 
Andrew  from  England  saw  Michelle, 
“a  complete  stranger,”  one  night  at 
the  Minneapolis  Greyhound  Bus  Sta¬ 
tion  after  traveling  for  nine  months  in 
Bangladesh.  The  intrigued  couple 
exchanged  addresses  over  coffee  at 
Tomah  Truck  Stop  and  corresponded 
for  six  months. 

Then  Michelle  attended  a  teaching 
program  in  England.  They  started 
seeing  each  other  frequently. 

They  were  married  in  a  rather  unor¬ 
thodox  setting,  and  at  press  time  had 
not  decided  “in  which  country  they 
will  live.” 

That  story  is  not  typical  of  the 
announcements  that  appear  in  Sun¬ 
day  “Couples”  that  also  covers  land¬ 
mark  anniversaries. 

Each  couple  is  asked  to  fill  out  a 
long  form  that  is  then  translated  into  a 
story  by  a  part-time  reporter.  Many 
newlyweds  opt  to  answer  only  man¬ 
datory  questions  rather  than  telling 
all.  Among  the  queries  on  the  form 
are,  “What  is  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  her?”  and  “Is  he  the  type 
of  person  you  thought  you’d  marry?” 

“We  were  happy  to  get  the  details 
on  those  two  who  met  in  the  bus  sta¬ 
tion,  but  sometimes  people  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  what’s  personal,” 
Denton  pointed  out. 

Readers  and  wedding  parties  who 
think  they  are  breaking  tradition  do 
not  want  to  be  party  to  that,  but 
(Continaed  on  pafte  141) 


ANNOUNCING  THE  WINNER  OF  THE  1987 
NIXON  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

$ 1 ,000  NATIONAL  JOURNALISM  WRITING  AWARD 

ROBERT  A.  JONES 
"The  White  Salamander  Murders" 

Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine 
published  March  29  and  April  15,  1987 

Judges: 

Bill  Norton  -  1985  winner 
Kansas  City  Star  Magazine 

Bill  Braschler  -  Freelance  Writer 
Contributing  Editor  -  Chicago  Magazine 

Nancy  Shulins  -  AP-  New  York 

Administrator: 

Ball  State  University 
Department  of  JoumaUsm 
Earl  Conn,  Chairman 


John  R  Nixon,  President 
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There  are  113  AD/SAT  Network 
newspapers  (and  growing).  In  the 
time  it  takes  you  to  read  the  list, 
we  can  transmit  your  ad  to  any  or 
all  of  them. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Republic 

Phoenix  Gazette 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Oakland  Tribune 

Orange  County  Register 

Press  Enterprise  (Riverside) 

San  Diego  Tribune 
San  Diego  Union 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
The  Daily  Breeze  (Torrance) 

Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook 
San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
Contra  Costa  Daily  Group 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Pasadena  Star  News 
COLORADO 
Denver  Post 

Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver) 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Courant  - 

New  Haven  Register 
Stamford  Advocate 
Greenwich  Time 
Bridgeport  Telegram 
Bridg^ort  Post 


FLORIDA 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Sun  Sentinel 
Ft.  Lauderdale  News 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 
Orlando  Sentinel 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 
West  Palm  Beach  Post 
West  Palm  Beach  Times 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago  Sun  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis  Star 
Indianapolis  News 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington  Herald  Leader 
LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore  Sun 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe 
Boston  Herald 

Worcester  Gazette 
Worcester  Telegram 
Springfield  Union/News 
Springfield  Republican 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
P  ^  _  Flint  Journal 


OREGON 
Portland  Oregonian 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
TEXAS 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 

San  Antonio  Express  News 
Corpus  Christi  (Waller-Times 
Austin  American  Statesman 
Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram 
UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Deseret  News  (S.L.  City) 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Virginian  Pilot 
Norfolk  Ledger  Star 
Newport  News  Press/Times 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
Seattle  Times 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  Star 

Kansas  City  Times 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  World  Herald 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Record  (Hackensack) 

Newark  Star  Ledger 
Asbury  Park  Press  (Neptune) 
NEW  YORK 
Albany  Times  Union 
Buffalo  News 
Newsday  (NY) 

New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Times 
Westchester  Rockland 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Syracuse  Post  Herald 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Greensboro  News  &  Record 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
OHIO 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cincinnati  Post 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Dayton  Journal-Herald 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Springfield  News  Sun 
OKLAHOMA 
Daily  Oklahoman 


Bridgeport  Post 

DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Washington  Post 
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AD/SAT.  INC.  •  527  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  VORK  10001  •  TELEPHONE  212/330-0678  •  FAX  212/330-0660 
Operations  Center  open  weekdays  9am  to  lam.  (Available  24  hours  for  emergencies.) 
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JUST  ASK  THE  GROWING  i 


Allentown  (PA)  National  Inserting  Systems 

Ann  Arbor  (Ml)  News 

Bloomington  (IL)  Pantagraph 

Boston  (MA)  Globe 

Bristol  (VA)  Bristol  Newspapers 

Brockton  (MA)  Enterprise 

Cape  Cod  (MA)  Times 

Concord  (NH)  Monitor 

Escondido  (CA)  Times  Advocate 

Flint  (Ml)  Journal 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (FL)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 
Jacksonville  (FL)  Times  Union  &  Journal 
Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ontario)  Record 
Lansdale  (PA)  Reporter 
London  (Ontario)  Free  Press 
Longmont  (CO)  Daily  Times-Call 


Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune 

Middlesex  (MA)  News 

Middletown  (NY)  Times  Herald-Record 

Muskegon  (Ml)  Chronicle 

New  Haven  (CT)  Register 

Providence  (Rl)  Journal  Bulletin 

Pittsfield  (MA)  Berkshire  Eagle 

Quincy  (MA)  Patriot  Ledger 

Scranton  (PA)  Times 

Stuart  (FL)  News 

Suffolk  (NY)  Life 

Tampa  (FL)  Tribune 

Tucson  (AZ)  Newspapers 

\fero  Beach  (FL)  Press  Journal 

Watertown  (NY)  Daily  News 

West  Chester  (PA)  Daily  Local  News 


West  Palm  Beach  (FL)  Post  &  Evening  Times 
Winston-Salem  (NC)  Piedmont  Publishing 
Worcester  (MA)  Telegram  and  Gazette 

INTERNATIONAL  USERS: 

Cardiff  (England)  Western  Mail 
Cardiff  (England)  South  Wales  Echo 
Falun  (Sweden)  Dalarnas  TC 
Gavie  (Sweden)  Gefle  Dagblad 
Norrtalje  (Sweden)  Tidning 
Oslo  (Norway)  Aeker  &  Baerum 
San  ^bastian  (Spain)  El  Diario  \^sco 
Santander  (Spain)  El  Diario  Montanes 
Ski  (Norway)  Ostlandets  Blad 
Teesside  (England)  Evening  Gazette 
Vienna  (Austria)  Neue  Kronen-Zeitung 
Ystad  (Sweden)  Allehanda 
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PMENT  TlUT  OUI  GROW. 


UULT  OF  SIMM  USBS! 


The  high  speed  SLS-1000  offers  the  newest 
technology  for  the  mailroom  including  a  micro¬ 
processor  based  PACKAGE  MONITORING 
SYSTEM  (PMS)  with  MISSED  INSERT  REPAIR 
and  ZONE  CONTROL. 

So,  as  your  insert  market  grows,  expanding  the 
SLS-1000  will  be  inexpensive  and  easy.  Because 
of  modular  expandability  from  two  to  over 
thirty  insert  hoppers,  you  can  implement  your 
future  system  NOW...! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your 
inserting  capacity  call,  GMA.  We  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry. 


Corporate  Headquaters 
and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 
Tel.  617-481-8562 
FAX  617-485-2060 


Graphic 
Management 
Associates,  inc. 

The  Inserter  Company 


Manufacturing 
and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
Tel.  215-264-2460 
FAX  215-264-3325 


Byline  boycott 

Editorial  staffers  protest  exclusion  of  circulation  employees  from  contract 


By  M.L. Stein 

Sixty-two  editorial  staffers  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
demanded  removal  of  their  bylines 
from  the  Knight-Ridder  paper  for  one 
week  to  protest  a  management  policy 
to  take  certain  circulation  employees 
out  of  a  Newspaper  Guild  contract. 

The  byline  and  credit  line  ban 
began  April  12  and  appeared  totally 
effective  on  the  first  day.  Only  two 
bylines,  those  of  columnists  Tom 
Hennessy  and  George  Robeson,  were 
published. 

The  columnists  were  not  among  the 
Guild  reporters,  photographers  and 
artists  who,  according  to  Guild 
spokesperson  Pasty  Avila,  submitted 
individual  letters  to  management, 
demanding  their  bylines  not  be  used 
during  the  specified  period.  Avila 
added  that  only  three  editorial  work¬ 
ers  declined  to  take  part  in  the  boy¬ 
cott. 

The  April  12  issue  carried  a  front¬ 
page  story  on  the  Oscar  awards 
“From  Staff  Reports.”  Scores  of 
other  local  stories  in  all  sections, 
including  sports,  business  and  life¬ 
style,  bore  similar  headings. 


During  the  April  12-18  byline 
freeze,  major  news  stories  included 
local  elections  and  the  annual  Long 
Beach  Grand  Prix  auto  race,  an  inter¬ 
nationally  recognized  event. 

Avila  denied  the  byline  withdrawal 
was  timed  to  those  events. 

Rather,  she  explained,  the  boycott 
was  meant  to  call  attention  to  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
hearing  on  Guild  grievances  in  Los 
Angeles  on  April  20-21. 

The  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  covers  the  P-T,  is 
opposing  a  management  plan  to 
remove  30  of  31  home-delivery 
employees  from  the  contract,  to 
declare  “three  Guild  editor  positions 
to  be  management,”  and  to  take  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers  to  racks  and 
stores  away  from  Guild  members  and 
contract  the  job  to  independent  dis¬ 
tributors. 

The  Guild  claims  management  is 
acting  on  advice  of  the  Nashville  law 
firm  of  King  and  Ballow,  which  the 
union  accuses  of  having  a  history  of 
newspaper  “union  busting,”  a  charge 
that  has  been  denied  by  P-T  general 
manager  Vance  Caesar. 

Both  Caesar  and  publisher  Dan 


Ridder  were  out  the  country  at  the 
start  of  the  Guild  byline  maneuver. 

Bob  Rowell,  the  P-T’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  operations,  said  management 
“has  made  it  clear”  to  the  Guild  that 
removal  of  a  byline  is  an  editor’s  deci¬ 
sion  and  would  be  considered  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Avila,  however,  maintained  that 
staffers  are  given  the  right  in  the  Guild 
contract  to  have  their  bylines  excised 
on  demand. 

A  formal  statement  issued  by  the 
Guild  stated  that  it  seeks  a  “relation¬ 
ship  with  management  based  upon 
equality  and  mutual  respect.  We 
believe  the  devious  union-busting 
actions  of  the  present  management 
are  incompatible  with  a  newspaper 
which  prides  itself  on  fairness  and 
objectivity.” 

SPJ,  SDX  will  keep 
tabs  on  WKU  paper 

Initial  concerns  about  possible  cen¬ 
sorship  of  the  campus  newspaper  of 
Western  Kentucky  University  by 
WKU  president  Kern  Alexander, 
(E&P  April  2),  have  subsided,  but  a 
fact-finding  panel  has  recommended 
that  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  continue  to 
monitor  the  situation. 

“The  censorship  issue  appears  to 
be  dead  at  the  moment,”  said  Paul 
McMasters,  chairman  of  the  SPJ, 
SDX  national  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee,  “but  president 
Alexander  still  seems  to  want  to 
assert  more  control  over  student 
publications.” 

The  fact-finding  panel  spent  two 
days  at  WKU  at  the  request  of  the 
WKU  student  chapter  of  SPJ,  SDX. 
Its  members  were:  Robert  K.  Thorp, 
a  retired  copy  editor  for  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  and  a  former  member  of 
the  journalism  faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky;  Laura  Eipper,  con¬ 
sultant  journalist  at  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Tennessean  in  Nashville;  and  James 
A.  Tidwell,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Eastern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Charleston. 


Circulation 

SERVICES. 


(1  -  800  -  327  -  8463) 


START  VERIFICATION 
Carrier  Recruitment 
STOP  SAVER 

Customer  Service  Desk  Checks 
RETENTION  STUDIES 
Complaint  Verification 
CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
(S/O  to  D/S  or  D/O  to  D/S) 

Sampling,  TMC,  and  Supplement  Checks 
CUSTOMER  BILLING  CUTOFFS 
Research  Surveys  and  much  more  .  .  . 

OUR  SERVICES  ARE 
CURRENTLY  USED 
BY  OVER  50  MAJOR  NEWSPAPERS. 

PROFESSIONAL  •  ACCURATE  •  INEXPENSIVE 

m 

Robert  M.  Bensman 
President 
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Thomas  L.  Friedman  of 
The  New%rkTimes  wins  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  1988 


1918  The  New  York  Times,  “for 
the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper” — complete  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  news  of  the  war. 

1923  Alva  Johnston,  for  distin* 
guished  reporting  of  scientific  news. 

1926  r  dward  M.  Kingsbury,  for 
the  most  d'stinguished  editorial  of  the 
year,  on  th^  Hundred  Neediest  Cases. 

1930  Russell  Owen,  for  graphic  news 
dispatches  from  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition. 

1932  Walter  Duranty,  for  dispas¬ 
sionate  interpretive  reporting  of  the 
news  from  Russia. 

1934  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  for 

unbiased  reporting  of  the  news  from 
Germany. 

1935  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  correspondence,  impartial  and 
analytical  W'ashington  coverage. 

1936  Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting:  a  world  beat  on  the 
departure  of  the  Lindberghs  for 
England. 

1937  Anne  O’Hare  McCormick,  for 

distinguished  foreign  correspondence: 
dispatches  and  special  articles 
from  Europe. 

1937  William  L.  Laurence,  for 

distinguished  reporting  of  the  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Celebration  at  Harvard,  shared 
with  four  other  reporters. 

1938  Arthur  Krock,  for  distin¬ 
guished  Washington  correspondence. 

1940  Otto  D.  Tolischus.  for  articles 
from  Berlin  explaining  the  economic 
and  ideological  background  of  war- 
engaged  Germany. 

1941  The  New  York  Times,  special 
citation  “for  the  public  education 
value  of  its  foreign  news  reports, 
exemplified  by  its  scope,  by  its  excel¬ 
lence  of  writing,  presentation  and 
supplementary  background  informa¬ 
tion,  illustration  and  interpretation.” 

1942  Louis  Stark,  for  distinguished 

reporting  of  important  labor  stories. 

1943  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  for  a 

series  of  articles  reporting  a  tour  of 
the  Pacific  battle  areas. 

1944  The  New  York  Times,  “for 

the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper” — a  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  American  history. 

1945  James  B.  Reston,  for  news 
dispatches  and  interpretive  articles 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Security 
Conference. 

1946  Arnaldo  Cortesi,  for 

distinguished  correspondence  from 
Buenos  Aires. 

1946  William  L.  Laurence,  for 
his  eyewitness  account  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  articles 
on  the  atomic  bomb. 


1947  Brooks  Atkinson,  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  series  of  articles  on  Russia. 

1949  C.  P.  Trussell,  for  “consistent 

excellence  in  covering  the  national 
scene  from  Washington.” 

1950  Meyer  Berger,  for  “a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  loi:al  reporting” — 
an  article  on  the  killing  of  13  people 
by  a  berserk  gunman. 

1951  Arthur  Krock,  a  special 

commendation  for  his  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Truman  as  “the 
outstanding  instance  of  national 
reporting  in  1950.” 

1951  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  special 
citation  for  exclusive  interview  with 
Archbishop  Stepinac  of  Yugoslavia. 

1952  Anthony  H.  Leviero,  for 

distinguished  reporting  on  national 
affairs. 

1953  The  New  York  Times,  special 
citation  for  its  Sunday  Week  in  Review 
section,  which  “for  17  years  has 
brought  enlightenment  and  intelligent 
commentary  to  its  readers.” 

1955  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  for  a 

series  of  articles  based  on  his  six  years 
in  Russia. 

1955  Arthur  Krock,  a  special 

citation  for  distinguished  correspond¬ 
ence  from  Washington. 

1956  Arthur  Daley,  for  his  sports 
column.  Sports  of  The  Times. 

1957  James  B.  Reston,  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  from  Washington. 

1958  The  New  York  Times,  for  its 
distinguished  coverage  of  foreign  news. 

I960  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  for 
perceptive  and  authoritative  reporting 
from  Poland. 

1963  Anthony  Lewis,  for  his  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

1964  David  Halberstam,  for 

his  distinguished  reporting  from 
South  Vietnam. 

1968  j  .  Anthony  Lukas,  for 
“a  distinguished  example  of  local 
reporting” — an  article  on  a 
murdered  18-year-old  girl  and 
the  two  different  lives  she  led. 

1970  Ada  Louise  Huxtable, 
architecture  critic,  for  distinguished 
criticism. 

1971  Harold  C.  Schonberg,  music 
critic,  for  distinguished  criticism. 

1972  The  New  York  Times,  “for  a 

distinguished  example  of  meritorious 
public  service  by  a  newspaper  through 
the  use  of  its  journalistic  resources” 

— publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

1973  Max  Frankel,  for  his  coverage 
of  President  Nixon’s  visit  to  China, 

a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  international  affairs. 

1974  Hedrick  Smith,  for  his 
coverage  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1973,  a 
distinguished  example  of  reporting 

on  foreign  affairs. 


1976  Sydney  H.  Schanberg,  for 

his  coverage  of  the  fall  of  Cambodia, 
a  distinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  foreign  affairs. 

1976  Walter  W’.  (“Red")  Smith,  for 

his  Sports  of  The  Times  column,  an 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  Henry  Kamm,  chief  Asian 
diplomatic  correspondent,  for  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  Indochinese 
refugees,  an  outstanding  example  of 
reporting  on  foreign  affairs. 

1978  Walter  Kerr,  Sunday 

drama  critic,  for  an  outstanding 
example  of  distinguished  criticism. 

1978  William  Safire,  Op-Ed  page 

columnist,  for  his  columns  on  the 
Bert  Lance  affair,  an  example 
of  distinguished  commentary. 

1979  Russell  Baker,  for  his 

Observer  column,  an  example  of 
distinguished  commentary. 

1981  Dave  Anderson,  for  his  Sports 
of  The  Times  column.  An  example  of 
distinguished  commentary. 

1981  John  M.  Crewdson,  for 
his  coverage  of  illegal  aliens  and 
immigration.  A  distinguished  example 
of  reporting  on  national  affairs. 

1982  John  Darnton,  bureau 
chief,  Warsaw,  for  his  coverage  of 
the  crisis  in  Poland.  A  distinguished 
example  of  international  reporting. 

1982  Jack  Rosenthal,  deputy 
editorial  page  editor.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  example  of  editorial 
page  writing. 

1983  Thomas  L.  Friedman,  for 

his  coverage  of  the  war  in  Lebanon.  A 
distinguished  example  of  international 
reporting. 

1983  Nan  Robertson,  for  her  article 
in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
on  her  experience  with  toxic  shock 
syndrome.  A  distinguished  example 
of  feature  writing. 

1984  Paul  Goldberger,  architecture 
critic,  for  distinguished  criticism. 

1984  John  Nohle  Wilford,  for 

reporting  on  a  wide  variety  of  scientific 
topics  of  national  importance 

1986  Donal  Henahan,  music  critic, 
for  distinguished  criticism. 

1986  The  New  York  Times,  for 

explanatory  journalism:  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  the  “Star  Wars”  program. 

1987  Alex  S.  Jones,  for  distin¬ 
guished  specialized  reporting  on  the 
dissension  that  dissolved  a  Louisville 
newspaper  dynasty. 

1987  The  New  York  Times, 

for  national  reporting  on 
causes  of  the  Challenger 
shuttle  disaster. 

1988  Thomas  L.  Friedman,  for 
coverage  of  Israel:  a  distinguished 
example  of  reporting  on  international 
affairs. 


Jjork  Simcs  and  members  of  its  staff  have  won 
59  Pulitzer  awards.  More  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Break  up  the  old  boy  network 


Incoming  ASNE  president  John  Seigenthaier  urges  newspapers 
to  help  their  image  by  explaining  to  the  public  how  they  operate 


By  George  Garneau 

John  Seigenthaier  wants  to  break 
up  the  “old  boy  network”  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  let  the  sun  shine  in  news¬ 
rooms  as  newspapers  urge  sunshine 
in  government  and  business. 

Seigenthaier  —  the  60-year-old 
chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  in  Nashville,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  USA  Today,  and  new  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  editors  —  said  newspapers  need 
to  teach  the  public  how  they  work  in 
order  to  change  their  image  as  arro¬ 
gant  and  to  maintain  support  for  press 
freedom. 

“We  have  not  done  a  very  good  job 
of  telling  people  what  we  are  about,” 
Seigenthaier  said,  explaining  that  edi¬ 
tors  generally  think  nobody  is  inter¬ 
ested. 

“We  have  been  preaching 
openness  —  that  institutions  in  soci¬ 
ety  should  be  open.  We  want  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  open,  corporate  board- 
rooms  to  be  open,  open  records 
laws,  laws  about  disclosure  .  .  .  and 
we  are  more  secretive  about  our  own 
business  than  any  institution  we  criti- 


John  Seigenthaier 


cize,”  Seigenthaier  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  in  Washington,  D.C.,Just  prior 
to  the  ASNE  convention. 

“I  think  that  needs  to  expand.  I 
think  we  need  to  stop  telling  ourselves 
that  people  are  not  interested  in  us, 
because  they  are.  They  are  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  people  who  write  the 
news  as  they  are  in  the  people  who 


What  organization  is  your  source  for  information  about 
health  and  human-care  services  in  this  country: 
AIDS. .  .Literacy. .  .Child  Care. .  .Teens 
in  Crisis. .  .Homelessness. .  .and  More? 
UNITED  WAY  OF  AMERICA.  We  represent 
the  2,300  United  Ways  across  the 
nation  that  last  year  raised  $2.6  billion 
for  social  services.  United  Ways  work 
with  your  mayors,  teachers,  police 
officers,  parents,  children,  and 
service  providers  to  help 
your  neighbors  help 
themselves.  What  kind 
of  news  is  that? 


United  VW^y 

of  America 


GOOD  NEWS. 

Call  us. 

Tony  DeCristofaro  703-683-7831 

Cathy  Jenkins  703-683-7830 

Cindy  Coy  703-836-71 00 


make  the  news. 

“We  have  a  good-old-boy  network 
that  we  need  to  try  and  change,”  he 
stated,  urging  newspapers  to  criticize 
themselves  more. 

Arguments  used  to  close  the  edi¬ 
torial  process  mirror  bureaucrats’ 
arguments  to  justify  government  se¬ 
crecy,  he  said,  adding,  “We  can’t  sus¬ 
tain  arguments  that  other  institutions 
should  be  open  if  we  can’t  do  it 
ourselves.” 

Since  the  public  has  little  under¬ 
standing  of  how  newspapers  work, 
the  burden  falls  on  the  newspapers  to 
be  more  accessible  and  explain  how 
they  work. 

Seigenthaier  noted  many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  staff  covering  television, 
but  relatively  few  have  reporters 
assigned  to  the  newspaper  industry, 
and  fewer  than  40  have  ombudsmen, 
or  reader  representatives,  to  redress 
complaints  and  explain  newspapers 
to  readers. 

The  question  of  press  ethics,  har¬ 
kening  back  to  newspaper  allegations 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  fathered  illegi¬ 
timate  children  by  a  slave,  has  been 
rekindled  by  allegations  that  the  press 
invades  politicians’  private  lives, 
notably  press  revelations  of  Gary 
Hart’s  extramarital  affairs,  and  con¬ 
tinually  needs  to  be  addressed, 
Seigenthaier  said. 

Such  issues  make  it  “more  pressing 
today  than  ever  before”  to  bring  the 
public  in  on  how  newspapers  func¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  adding  the  Hart  affair 
eroded  support  for  the  press,  which 
needs  to  address  its  “image  of  arro¬ 
gance.” 

He  suggested  opening  editorial 
board  meetings  to  small  groups  of 
citizens,  such  as  the  Tennessean  has 
done.  He  said  USA  Today  invited 
C-SPAN  to  televise  a  board  meeting. 

Seigenthaier  said,  “The  more 
access  we  can  provide,  the  better  off 
we  are.” 

Television  programs  featuring 
newspaper  reporters  are  another  way 
to  counteract  the  public’s  “funda¬ 
mental  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
First  Amendment  role  of  journal¬ 
ists.” 

(Continued  on  page  145) 
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Thomas  L.  Friedman, 
Jerusalem  bureau  chief  for 


The  New^rkTimeSjWins  a 
1988  Pulitzer  Prize 


“At  some  point, 
this  conflict  will 
stop  being 
about  its  root 
causes  and  will 
just  be  about 
hatred.” 


Talking  with  Mayor  Klias  Freij  of  Rethlehoin. 


Seldom  does  a  reporter — even  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
porter — win  more  than  one  Pulitzer  Prize  in  a  career. 
Tom  Friedman  has  now  earned  two  in  six  years:  separate 
awards  for  reporting  on  opposite  sides  of  the  charged 
barrier  between  Arab  and  Jew  in  the  Middle  East. 

His  1988  award,  for  work  in  Israel,  cites  “balanced  and 
informed  coverage.” 

Mr.  Friedman  earned  his  first  Pulitzer  in  1983,  at  the  age 
of  29,  for  his  brilliant  and  courageous  coverage  of  the 
massacre  of  Palestinians  in  the  Sabra  and  Shatila  districts 
of  Beirut.  The  next  year,  continuing  what  is  plainly  the 
most  searching  exploration  of  the  Middle  East  that  any 
American  journalist  has  made  in  this  decade,  he  drove 
out  of  ruined  Beirut  and  across  military  frontiers  to  * 
Jerusalem. 

Politically  he  was  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  moon, 
covering  what  was  essentially  the  same  story  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  demanded  a  different  kind  of  discipline  and 
skill. 

By  1987,  there  was  a  telling  and  depressing  symmetry 
between  Mr.  Friedman’s  reporting  on  the  rise  of  Islamic 


fundamentalism  among  Israel’s  Arab  minority  and  the 
rising  influence  and  political  power  among  Jews  of  a  non- 
Zionist  ultra-orthodox  minority  who  regard  the  modern 
Jewish  state  as  an  unfortunate  aberration.  Israel  was 
becoming  a  less  comfortable  place  for  secular  Jews  as 
well  as  for  secular  Arabs. 

Studying  the  portents,  including  the  demographic  trends 
that  seemed  bound  to  produce  an  Arab  majority  within  a 
generation,  Mr.  Friedman  wrote  that  young  Palestinians 
were  dreaming  less  of  the  achievement  of  their  own  state 
and  more  of  crude  revenge.  “At  some  point,”  he  warned, 
“this  conflict  will  stop  being  about  its  root  causes  and  will 
just  be  about  hatred.  At  some  point  it  will  no  longer  be  a 
conflict  on  the  way  to  a  resolution  but  a  way  of  life — or, 
more  appropriately,  a  way  of  death.” 

Mr.  Friedman  began  1987  with  a  telling  front-page  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  rage  of  young  Palestinians.  The  year  ended 
with  the  worst  explosion  yet  of  that  rage. 

After  six  years  of  Middle  East  coverage  for  The  Times, 
Tom  Friedman  has  just  begun  a  well-earned  year’s  sab¬ 
batical,  after  which  he  is  to  join  the  Washington  bureau. 


More  than  30  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  joimialists  contribute  regularly 
to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  To  put  this  team  to  work  for  you, 
call  Pat  Ecke,  vice  president,  at  800-972-3550 

aSljf^'fUfyorkSiinfS 
Newsservice 
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Beyond  expectations!  Again  and  again  that’s  what  we  hear 
from  newspapers  about  new  UltraSoy  News  Inks 
formulated  with  our  unique  soybean  oil  vehicle.  These  are 
not  experimental  inks.  They  are  being  run  every  day  by 
many  daily  newspapers. 

Tolerate  Many  Pressroom  Conditions — Pressmen  run 
UltraSoy  Inks  virtually  “hands  off”  on  a  wide  variety  of 
presses.  These  inks  “forgive”  many  pressroom  conditions 
that  normally  require  extra  adjustments  and  downtime. 
UltraSoy  Inks  run  trouble  free  even  with  variations  in  press 
speed,  fountain  solution,  newsprint,  humidity  and  other 
influences. 

Brighter,  Fresher  Colors — New  UltraSoy  Inks  appear 
much  brighter  on  the  web  than  conventional  ones.  Because 
colors  transfer  more  readily,  laydown  is  remarkably  smooth 
and  uniform,  giving  extra  brilliance  to  the  colors  on  the 
sheet,  which  is  especially  noticeable  in  yellow. 

Greatly  Reduces  Paper  Waste — It  takes  far  less  time  to 
“get  colors  up”  on  the  press  to  arrive  at  a  desirable  level  of 
inking.  And  colors  stay  much  more  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  pressrun.  Since  UltraSoy  Inks  run  with  less  water 
and  a  dryer  web,  many  of  today  ’s  moisture  problems 
disappear.  Newsprint  remains  more  dimensionally  stable  for 
better  color  registration  and  accurate  folding.  And  there  is  , 
far  less  buildup  on  pipe  rollers  and  folder  nose  cone.  ' 
Proven  at  More  Than  100  Daily  Newspapers — More  than 
100  newspapers  are  now  running  UltraSoy  Inks  daily  on  a 
wide  variety  of  presses,  both  open  and  closed  fountain. 
Papers  range  from  coast  to  coast  including  those  of  major 
national  publishers  and  single-city  independents.  What 
better  proof  of  performance? 

Now  Available  for  Offset  or  Letterpress— Colors  and 
black,  including  ANPA-AAAA  AdPro  or  AD-LITHO  News 
Inks.  Commercial  formulations  also  available.  For  more 
information  or  test  samples,  contact  your  regional  U.S. 
Printing  Ink  Representative. 


Printing 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Chicago,  IL;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
Dallas,  TX;  Denver,  CO;  San  Francisco,  CA; 
Los  Angeles,  CA;  Portland,  OR;  Seattle,  WA 


rom  U.S.  Printing  Ink 


'UltraSoy  is  a  tradename  of  United  States  Printing  Ink  Corp, 


The  subway  beat 

New  York  Newsday’s  Jim  Dwyer  rides  the  subways  for  a  iiving 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Millions  of  people  ride  the  New 
York  City  subways  to  and  from  work 
every  day,  but  New  York  Newsday 
columnist  Jim  Dwyer  is  one  of  the 
few  —  excluding  transit  workers  — 
who  rides  it  for  a  living. 

Dwyer,  a  veteran  of  a  few  northern 
New  Jersey  newspapers,  has  been 
writing  the  thrice-weekly  column, 
“In  the  Subways,”  since  June  of 
1986,  although  the  assignment  was 
originally  only  for  a  six-month  term. 

“1  started  writing  it  for  six  months. 
It  was  thought  to  be  a  six-month  term 
of  office,”  he  said.  “I'd  never  written 
a  column,  a  regular  column.  I  guess 
they  weren't  sure  whether  1  would  be 
any  good  at  it,  and  I  wasn't  sure 
whether  the  subways  would  be  any 
good  to  me.” 

When  an  editor  first  called  Dwyer 
about  doing  the  column  it  was  a  Satur¬ 
day  morning. 

“It  was  the  first  Saturday  since  my 
daughter  had  been  born.  She  had  been 
up  about  four  times  that  night.  It  was 
9:30  in  the  morning  and  I  had  finally 
gotten  back  to  sleep,  and  this  editor 
called.  I  was  ready  to  bite  his  head 
off,”  Dwyer  recalled. 

“It  turned  out  he  had  an  idea: 
‘What  do  you  think  about  doing  the 
subway  column?’  And  1  said,  ‘Well, 
I've  always  wanted  to  be  a  columnist. 
If  1  have  to  ride  the  trains.  I’ll  do  it.’ 

“Basically,  I  had  thought  the  col¬ 
umn  business  in  New  York  was  pretty 
much  locked  up.  There’s  a  lot  of  very 
good  columnists  at  Newsday  and  at 
the  other  papers,  a  lot  of  first-class 
people ,  and  so  if  I  had  to  take  the  mass 
transit  route,  if  I  had  to  take  the  sub¬ 
way  to  do  my  column,  all  right.  I’ll 
take  the  train,”  he  commented. 

“My  background  before  doing  the 
column  was  not  as  a  columnist  oi  as  a 
feature  writer.  I  was  doing  a  kind  of 
heavy-lifting  reporting  job,”  he 
explained.  “I  think  I’m  only  really 
just  learning  and  still  finding  my  voice 
as  a  columnist,  and  so  I’d  like  to  sort 
of,  as  ajournalist.  I’d  like  to  practice  a 
little  more.” 

Dwyer  said  he  enjoys  writing  a  col¬ 
umn  and  “there’s  nothing  like  it  for 


Jim  Dwyer 


freedom.  You  really  get  acquainted 
with  the  First  Amendment  in  a  way 
that  you  don’t  as  a  reporter,  where 
you’re  confined  to  the  four  corners  of 
a  copy  desk.” 

He  explained  that  there  are  essen¬ 
tially  two  reasons  why  New  York 
Newsday  has  a  subway  column. 


“One  is  that  it  was  a  very  smart 
insight  by  the  editors  that  this  is  a 
universal  and  vital  public  place.  You 
wouldn’t  have  New  York  as  we  have 
it  today  if  we  didn’t  have  subways, 
and  everybody  uses  them.  So  it  was  a 
very  smart  journalistic  thing  to  do,” 
Dwyer  noted. 

“And,  secondly,  it  was  smart  mar¬ 
keting.  They’re  a  Long  Island  news¬ 
paper  with  a  suburban  identity. 
Nothing  says  New  York  like  the  sub¬ 
ways.  Any  city  of  any  size  has  a  sky¬ 
line,  every  place  has  got  cars  and 
trucks  and  buses,  but  the  New  York 
subway  is  distinctly  New  York. 

“So  if  you  have  a  feature  in  the 


paper  that  says  subways  three  days  a 
week,  you  identify  the  paper:  New 
York  Newsday  has  a  subway  column. 
That  says  it  is  a  New  York  paper,  that 
it’s  not  a  Long  Island  paper.  Although 
we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  from  Long  Island  who  ride  the 
subways,  the  fact  is  that  Newsday  is 
developing  an  identity  as  a  New  York 
paper.  I  think  the  people  very  smartly 
picked  on  subways  as  an  institution 
that  should  be  hooked  up  with,” 
Dwyer  added. 

“The  subway  carries,  I  think  they 
say  now,  3.7  million  people  a  day. 
You  put  that  many  people,  the  size  of 
most  other  large  cities  in  America  — 
the  size  of  any  two  other  large  cities  in 
America,  practically  —  into  a  con¬ 
fined  space  every  day,  you’re  going  to 
get  a  lot  of  news. 

“The  human  interest  stories  are 
endless,”  he  continued.  “Also,  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
being  spent  there.  I  hadn’t  intended 
when  I  started  out  the  column  to  do 
the  issue  or  the  consumer-type 
reporting.  I  was  going  to  try  and  do 
the  so-called  human  interest  report¬ 
ing,  and  I  just  found  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  issues  were  overwhelming. 


“I  didn’t  want  to  cover  another 
bureaucracy,  but  people  really  want 
to  know  what  is  happening  to  them 
and  done  to  them  by  this  Transit 
Authority,”  Dwyer  noted.  “I’ve  tried 
to  mix  up  the  stuff  I’ve  covered,  keep 
the  column  funny  and  angry  and  cap¬ 
turing  some  of  the  quality  of  the  life 
and  why  people  are  there  and  what 
happens  to  them  there. 

“1  try  to  mix  up  the  stuff  with 
human  interest  with  the  issues  and 
consumer  stuff,”  he  added.  “I  think 
I’ve  been  able  to  do  that.  I’ve  found 
that  I’ve  ended  up  writing  front-page 
[stories]  sometimes  because  there’s 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


“The  human  interest  stories  are  endless,”  he 
continued.  “Also,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  being  spent  there.” 
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Maiwwent 
into  me  dark. 
Only  one 
turned  on  a  light 

It  is  perhaps  the  darkest  part 
of  our  government’s  coffers.  The 
Pentagon’s  “black  budget,”  a  vast 
cache  of  secret  accounts,  is  the 
source  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
funding  for  ultra-secret  Pentagon 
projects  ranging  from  the  training  of 
dolphin  saboteurs  to  the  construction 
of  invisible  bombers. 

It  was  a  budget  shrouded  in 
darkness. 

Until  Tim  Weiner  went  to  work. 

Tim  Weiner  turned  a  light  on 

the  “black  budget”  with  a  series  of  articles  that  appeared  last  year  in 
The  Inquirer.  For  his  efforts,  he  was  awarded  this  year’s  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  national  reporting. 

We  would  like  to  offer  public  congratulations  to  him  and  to 
everyone  else  at  The  Inquirer  who  has  helped  bring  eight  Pulitzers  to 
The  Inquirer  in  just  the  last  four  years ...  and  14  Pulitzers  in  the  last 
Byears. 

Striving  to  bring  you  the  best  newspaper  in  America  means 
making  a  commitment  to  showing  you  the  world  you  live  in.  We’re 
happy  to  have  people  like  Tim  Weiner  to  help  turn  on  the  lights. 


Wiit  Inquirer 


The  popularity  of  obituaries 

Funeral  directors,  newspeople  discuss  the  importance  of  accuracy 
and  thoughtfulness  in  writing  one  of  newspapers’  most  well-read  sections 


By  Bernard  Caughey 

"Think  of  an  obituary  as  more  than 
a  news  story.  Think  of  an  obituary  as 
a  memory,  a  memory  of  a  person. 
This  is  a  person  who  walked  through 
the  world,  who  shared  thoughts  and 
things  with  other  people.” 

Those  were  the  words  of  Edward 
Keohane,  a  Quincy,  Mass.,  funeral 
director,  at  a  recent  daylong  seminar 
on  obituary  writing  conducted  by  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

His  sentiments  were  echoed  by 
Henry  McNulty,  ombudsman  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Couranf.  “To  every 
family,  a  nobody  is  a  somebody.” 

And  Jim  Nicholson,  obit  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News:  “The 
worst  obit  1  ever  wrote  will  outlive  the 
best  investigative  reporting  job  1  ever 
did.” 

Nicholson,  who  claims  his  earlier 
work  as  an  investigative  reporter 
resulted  in  the  jailing  of  some  150 
people,  said  obit  writing  “is  the  most 
satisfying  job  I've  ever  had.  People 
save  my  obits  forever.  They’ve  put 
copies  of  my  obits  in  the  pocket  of  the 
deceased  just  before  they’ve  closed 
the  coffin.  People  laminate  my  obits. 
They  keep  copies  of  them  in  Bibles. 
They  frame  them  and  hang  them  on 
their  walls. 

“Some  people  make  200  or  300 
copies  of  my  obits,  take  them  to  the 
funeral  home  and  put  them  next  to  the 
register  so  when  people  sign  in  they 
can  take  a  copy  of  the  obit.” 

The  seminar  was  attended  by  about 
70  people,  some  from  as  far  away  as 
Kentucky  and  Michigan.  Panel  lead¬ 
ers  included  two  funeral  directors, 
two  ombusdmen  and  Nicholson,  who 
last  year  was  named  one  of  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Distinguished  Writing 
Awards  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  for  his  obituary 
writing. 

A  strong  emphasis  was  placed  on 
accuracy  in  handling  obits. 

“We  cut  out  obits  and  present  them 
to  the  family,”  said  Richard  Curran,  a 


(Caughey  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.) 


funeral  director  from  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  “We  are  embarrassed  if 
the  information  is  not  correct.  There 
is  no  recall.  Usually  the  paper  will  not 
run  a  second,  corrected  obit. 

“This  is  a  permanent  record  for  the 
family  —  for  the  next  generation  — 
and  someone  always  will  ask,  ‘Why 
was  your  name  misspelled?’  or  other 
questions  like  that.” 

Just  as  a  reporter’s  first  job  at  a 
newspaper  often  is  writing  obits,  Cur¬ 
ran  said,  “As  an  18-year-old,  the  first 
job  my  father  gave  me  at  the  Curran- 
Jones  Funeral  Home  was  to  gather 
the  information  on  the  deceased  and 
to  call  the  newspaper  with  the  obit, 
and  that’s  the  job  my  son  is  doing 
now.” 


“So,  even  if  the  paid  death  notice  is 
correct,  if  the  obit  says  there  will  be 
visiting  hours  tonight,  the  family 
often  feels  a  responsibility  to  follow 
the  incorrect  information  and  have  to 
go  to  the  funeral  home  tonight  for 
calling  hours,  even  though  none  had 
been  planned  for  tonight.” 

Both  funeral  directors  said  many 
problems  between  the  funeral  direc¬ 
tors  and  newspapers  could  be  solved 
if  editors,  obit  writers  and  funeral 
directors  met  with,  maybe  had  lunch 
with,  each  other.  They  urged  papers 
to  send  a  copy  of  their  obit  policy  to 
the  funeral  directors  as  a  means  to 
help  solve  problems  before  they  arise. 

“And  never  mind  that  excuse  that 
you  couldn’t  run  an  obit  because  you 


“My  obits  celebrate  life  —  not  death.  If  you  take  out 
the  words  ‘died’  and  ‘funeral  services,’  you  have  a 
feature,  not  an  obit.” 


Curran  and  Keohane  emphasized 
the  need  for  newspapers  to  exercise 
sensitivity  and  some  restraint  when 
dealing  with  obituaries. 

“The  reporter  can  come  on  too 
strong.  We  had  a  tragic  death  of  four 
boys  in  a  car  accident  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  morning,”  Keohane  said.  “One 
reporter  called  the  family  of  one  of  the 
boys  just  about  every  hour  on  the 
hour  for  information.  The  woman’s 
son  hadn’t  been  dead  four  hours  yet. 
This  is  too  cold,  too  inhumane.  Call 
the  funeral  home.  Let  the  funeral 
director  get  the  information  .  .  . 

“Remember,  we  are  not  dealing 
only  with  your  newspaper,  we  also 
are  dealing  with  human  souls.  Give  us 
time  .  .  .  The  funeral  is  a  sort  of 
transition  period  between  life  and 
death.  It  is  the  time  when  a  person,  for 
the  first  time,  is  called  a  widow  or 
widower.” 

Mistakes  regarding  the  time  and 
place  of  the  calling  hours  and  funeral 
are  particularly  bothersome,  Keo¬ 
hane  said.  He  said  readers  often  do 
not  read  the  paid  death  notice  if  there 
is  an  obit  in  the  paper. 


didn’t  have  enough  space,”  Keohane 
declared.  “You’re  never  out  of  space 
for  ads.  The  question  is:  Do  you  want 
an  obit?  Where  do  your  priorities 
lie?” 

Much  time  was  spent  discussing  the 
handling  of  sensitive  information  in 
an  obit  such  as  suicides,  death  from 
AIDS,  and  criminal  details  about  the 
deceased  or  his  family. 

Ombudsman  McNulty  recalled  that 
several  years  ago  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant  ran  an  obit  about  a  priest  who  had 
been  pastor  of  a  Connecticut  church 
and  who  also  had  been  accused  of 
sexually  assaulting  an  11-year-old 
girl.  The  incident  was  settled  out  of 
court.  The  Courant  reported  he  sex 
assault  about  halfway  down  in  the 
eight-inch  obit. 

“I  have  never  received  such  abuse 
from  readers  as  1  did  on  the  days 
following  our  publication  of  the  obit,” 
McNulty  recalled.  “In  nearly  four 
years  as  the  Courant’s  first  reader 
representative  I  have  spoken  with 
more  than  20,000  readers,  and  some 
of  them  were  very  upset,  but  1  have 
(Continued  on  page  146) 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


City  council  must 
open  its  meetings 
or  explain  in  public 

U.S.  District  Judge  Ann  Aldrich 
has  ordered  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  City 
Council  to  keep  its  meetings  open  to 
the  public  and  the  media. 

Aldrich  ruled  March  31  that  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  was  denied  its  First 
Amendment  rights  when  it  was  told  it 
could  not  enter  a  1986  City  Council 
meeting  attended  by  20  of  21  council 
members,  Mayor  George  C.  Voino- 
vich  and  his  top  aides. 

WJW-tv  filed  suit  when  it  and 
other  news  groups  were  denied 
access  to  the  meeting. 

Aldrich  acknowledged  the  law  pro¬ 
vided  that  some  meetings  be  closed. 
These  include  executive  sessions  in 
which  there  is  a  need  for  confidential¬ 
ity  when  discussing  personnel,  bar¬ 
gaining  sessions,  conferences  with 
lawyers  and  similar  matters. 

“But  on  those  occasions  where 
compelling  reasons  exist  for  closing 
meetings  to  the  public,  and  the  law 
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recognizes  that  there  are  such  occa¬ 
sions,  the  governmental  body  in  ques¬ 
tion  must  make  those  reasons  pub¬ 
lic,”  Aldrich  said. 

The  judge  said  the  council  would 
have  to  list  on  the  record  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  justified  closing  a  meet¬ 
ing.  “Under  no  circumstances  may 
the  closure  be  arbitrary,  or  may  the 
legislative  body  assert  an  unqualified 
prerogative  to  close  its  meetings,” 
Aldrich  ruled. 

The  city  said  it  had  no  obligation  to 
reveal  reasons  for  closing  the  Nov.  18 
meeting. 

—  AP 

Supreme  Court 
lets  open  records 
ruling  stand 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  let 
stand  an  appeals  court  ruling  designed 
to  open  court  records,  including  wire¬ 
tap  transcripts,  in  the  bribery  case  of  a 
New  York  Democratic  leader. 

The  court  in  late  March  refused  to 
hear  the  appeal  of  former  Brooklyn 
Democratic  leader  Meade  Esposito, 
who  asked  that  the  records  be  sealed. 
Esposito  was  convicted  last  year  of 
illegally  providing  trips  to  Florida  to 
Rep.  Mario  Biaggi,  the  New  York 
Democrat  who  was  convicted  of  tak¬ 
ing  them. 

The  decision  upholds  arguments, 
from  several  New  York  newspapers 
and  the  Associated  Press,  that  the 
public  was  entitled  to  material  in  pre¬ 
trial  motions  to  suppress  evidence. 
They  included  affidavits  and  wiretap 
transcripts. 

The  appeals  court  said  the  material 
could  be  edited  to  remove  names  and 
information  unrelated  to  allegations 
of  wrongdoing. 


Pool  news  reporter 
will  be  allowed  into 
Gotti  jury  selection 

The  federal  judge  in  the  new  racke¬ 
teering  and  drug  trial  in  New  York  of 
reputed  organized  crime  boss  Gene 
Gotti  and  two  co-defendants  has  ruled 
that  a  pool  news  reporter  would  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  questioning  of 
prospective  jurors. 

At  the  start  of  jury  selection  on 
March  28,  U.S.  District  Judge  Joseph 
McLaughlin  had  barred  the  public 
and  news  media  from  individual 


screenings  of  jurors  held  in  his  cham¬ 
bers  and  attended  by  prosecutors, 
defense  attorneys  and  defendants. 

Lawyers  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  the  New  York  Times  had 
submitted  letters  to  the  judge  object¬ 
ing  to  the  secrecy.  They  cited  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  said  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  open 
public  proceedings  in  criminal  trials 
applied  to  “voir  dires”  of  potential 
jurors. 

McLaughlin,  citing  a  lack  of  space 
in  the  jury  room  where  the  question¬ 
ing  was  being  held,  said  only  one  pool 
reporter  could  attend. 

Gotti’s  previous  trial  ended  in  a 
mistrial  last  January,  nine  months 
after  it  began,  when  prosecutors 
raised  charges  of  jury-tampering  by 
the  defendants.  As  in  the  first  trial, 
the  jury  in  the  new  trial  will  be 
anonymous. 

—  AP 


Actress  wins  lawsuit 
for  unauthorized 
use  of  her  picture 

A  federal  judge  has  awarded 
$300,000  to  French  actress  Isabelle 
Adjani  in  her  suit  against  Time  maga¬ 
zine  for  unauthorized  use  of  her  pic¬ 
ture  in  a  promotion  ad. 

The  ads,  which  implied  that  Adjani 
endorsed  Time,  appeared  in  1986  in 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  and  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Ronald  Lew  in 
Los  Angeles  ruled  that  Time  and  its 
ad  agency,  Young  and  Rubicam,  vio¬ 
lated  a  New  York  state  law  by  using 
the  actress’s  photo  in  a  way  that 
showed  her  as  favoring  the  magazine. 

Adjani  co-starred  with  Warren 
Beatty  and  Dustin  Hoffman  in  the 
movie  “Ishtar.” 

Her  attorney,  Bertram  Fields,  told 
AP  that  Adjani  was  elated  by  the  vic¬ 
tory. 

“She  said  it  was  very  exciting  to 
establish  the  law  in  this  area,”  Fields 
added. 

The  photo  in  question  was  a  blow¬ 
up  of  a  picture  that  accompanied  a 
Time  story  about  Ishtar.  It  described 
Adjani  as  a  typical  Time  reader. 

“She  is  not  a  Time  reader,”  Fields 
told  AP.  “She  has  seen  it  at  the 
beauty  shop  and  her  dentist’s  office 
but,  living  in  Paris,  she  is  neither  a 
subscriber  nor  one  who  buys  Time.” 

The  court  ruled  that  the  $300,000 
was  for  compensatory  damages. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Paper  asks  court  to 
make  sheriff  give  it 
equai  news  access 

The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pic- 
ayune  has  asked  a  court  to  make  Jef¬ 
ferson  Parish  Sheriff  Harry  Lee  lift 
his  boycott  of  the  newspaper  and  give 
its  reporters  the  same  access  to  the 
news  that  he  gives  other  reporters. 

The  suit,  filed  March  29  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  says  Lee’s  policy  is 
discriminatory  and  violates  the  news¬ 
paper’s  constitutional  rights,  includ¬ 
ing  the  right  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

Lee  filed  a  $1 -million  suit  against 
the  paper  last  fall,  charging  he  was 
defamed  in  a  Nov.  8  column  written 
by  Times-Picayune  columnist  James 
Gill.  That  case  is  pending  in  state 
court  in  Jefferson  Parish. 

Gill  criticized  Lee  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  for  allowing  a  convicted  rapist 
to  become  a  trusty  with  privileges  that 
took  him  into  the  community,  and  for 
a  stop-and-search  policy,  since 
rescinded,  that  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  deputies  should  stop  blacks 
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driving  through  predominantly  white 
neighborhoods. 

Jefferson  Parish,  one  of  New 
Orleans’  biggest  and  most  affluent 
suburban  areas,  received  national 
attention  when  its  council  erected  a 
barricade  on  a  street  that  linked  the 
parish  with  a  predominantly  black 
community  in  New  Orleans.  The  bar¬ 
ricade  was  later  torn  down. 

Lee  told  the  Times-Picayune  on 
Jan.  19  that  the  newspaper  would  be 
barred  from  all  sheriff  s  office  news 
conferences  and  would  be  required  to 
submit  any  questions  to  his  office  in 
writing.  He  instituted  the  policy,  Lee 
said  in  the  statement,  “to  ensure  that 
I  or  my  information  officers  will  never 
be  misquoted  again.” 

In  its  lawsuit,  the  newspaper  said 
Lee’s  policy  has  hampered  the 
paper’s  ability  to  gather  the  news  and 
inform  the  public  about  the  sheriff  and 
his  office  in  a  timely  fashion. 

No  hearing  date  has  been  set. 

—  AP 

Closed  commitment 
hearings  in  criminal 
cases  struck  down 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 
by  an  8-1  decision,  has  upheld  an  ear¬ 
lier  decision  by  Allegheny  County 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Raymond 
Novak  that  the  state’s  mental  health 
laws  giving  psychiatric  patients  the 
right  to  closed  commitment  hearings 
does  not  apply  in  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  are  required  to  be  open  by 
federal  laws. 

In  upholding  the  county  judge.  Jus¬ 
tice  Nicholas  Papadakos,  writing  for 
the  majority,  said  that  during  a  com¬ 
mitment  hearing  for  convicted  killer 
Sylvia  Seegrist,  no  medical  records 
were  presented  “as  evidence  of  her 
mental  condition  .  .  .  No  testimony 
was  given  in  violation  of  the  psy¬ 
chotherapist-patient  privilege.” 

Accounts  of  Seegrisfs  psychiatric 
history,  Papadakos  said,  “containing 
far  more  details  than  the  evidence 
adduced  at  the  commitment  hearing, 
had  already  been  published  in  the 
local  newspapers”  after  she  killed 
three  people  with  a  semiautomatic 
rifle  at  a  Media,  Pa.,  shopping  mall  in 
October  1985. 

Public  Defender  Frank  Cecchetti  in 
Allegheny  County  had  sought  a 
closed  hearing  under  the  state  Mental 
Health  Act  of  1976. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Justice 
James  McDermott  argued  that 


whether  such  hearings  are  public 
should  be  left  up  to  the  patient  or  the 
patient’s  attorney. 

Killer  sues  station 
for  $17  million 

A  convicted  killer  says  in  a  $  17- 
million  lawsuit  that  a  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  television  station  violated  his 
right  to  a  fair  trial  by  airing  a  tape  of  a 
conversation  between  officers  and  a 
police  dispatcher. 

William  Allen  filed  the  suit  March 
28  in  Davidson  County  Chancery 
Court  against  WSMV-TV. 

Allen  and  two  other  men  were  con¬ 
victed  in  December  1968  of  first- 
degree  murder  of  police  officer 
Charles  Wayne  Thomasson  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  99  years  in  prison. 

Allen  was  also  charged  in  the  mur¬ 
der  of  another  officer,  Thomas  John¬ 
son  but,  before  he  could  stand  trial,  he 
and  two  other  men  escaped  from  the 
Tennessee  State  Prison  in  1974.  He 
was  recaptured  in  1986. 

The  lawsuit  says  WSM  V  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  tape  and  broadcast  it  Jan. 
25  while  referring  to  the  prison  release 
of  another  inmate  involved  in  the  1968 
shooting. 

In  the  tape,  a  police  officer 
remarked  to  the  dispatcher,  “They 
shot  us  all  to  pieces  down  here,”  the 
suit  said. 

—  AP 

Legislature  seeks 
to  assure  student 
newspaper  rights 

A  proposal  before  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  state  legislative  session  at 
Boston  would  guarantee  student 
newspapers  First  Amendment  rights. 

The  measure,  introduced  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  curbing  freedom  of 
speech  for  such  publications,  got 
unanimous  support  from  the  state 
legislative  Committee  on  Education. 

Groups  representing  school  offi¬ 
cials  and  school  committees,  how¬ 
ever,  told  a  committee  hearing  that 
educators  on  a  local  level  have  a  right 
to  control  student  publications. 

Michael  Long,  counsel  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Association  of  School 
Superintendents,  said,  in  part,  “The 
U.S.  Supreme  (2ourt  merely  upheld 
the  traditional  authority  of  local  offi¬ 
cials  to  control  the  school  environ¬ 
ment.” 
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For  full  details  about  The  New  York  Times 
Information  Bank  via  Nexisfcall  1-800-227 
-4908.  Or  write  Mead  Data  Central,  P.O.  Box 
1830,'Dayton,  OH  45401. 


CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


Getting  more  than  the  score 

Campus  newspapers  must  often  battle  college  administrators 
to  get  at  the  truth  about  abuses  in  school  athletic  programs 


By  Allan  Wolper 

The  Minnesota  Daily  had  to  sue  its 
school  to  get  a  copy  of  a  university 
report  on  an  18-month  investigation 
of  the  men’s  basketball  and  football 
teams. 

The  report,  a  combined  effort  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  (NCAA),  the  Big  Ten,  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  accused  the 
university  of  breaking  a  long  list  of 
college  rules. 

The  document  noted  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  athletic  department  asked  the 
Golden  Dunkers,  a  group  of  basket¬ 
ball  team  boosters,  to  pay  illegally  the 
$1,500  legal  bill  of  a  basketball  player 
charged  and  later  acquitted  of  sexual 
assault  in  the  university  dorms. 

The  university  fought  to  keep  the 
report  secret  because  it  said  it  wanted 
to  avoid  “embarrassing”  its  students 
and  employees. 

The  Minnesota  Daily,  after  collect¬ 
ing  its  903-page  copy  of  the  report 
with  a  suit  filed  under  the  Minnesota 
Data  Practices  Act,  scolded  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  an  editorial: 

“The  upshot  of  what  the  courts  are 
telling  university  officials  is  simple: 
You  are  required  to  follow  the  law, 
just  like  everyone  else.  It’s  a  lesson 
the  university  would  do  well  to 
learn.” 

Then  the  student-run  Daily  pub¬ 
lished  its  own  investigation,  claiming 
that  some  basketball  players  used 
drugs  during  the  1984-85  season  and 
that  the  coaches  allegedly  knew  about 
it. 

“Marijuana  use  was  widespread,” 
the  paper  claimed  in  its  Feb.  1 1  edi¬ 
tion,  quoting  a  former  member  of  the 
team  along  with  some  unnamed 
sources.  “Everybody  used  it.  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  players  were  stoned  during 
games  a  lot  and  players  were  getting 
stoned  on  the  road  during  parties  in 
their  rooms  after  games.” 

The  paper  then  quoted  by  name 
several  former  basketball  team  man- 


(Wolper  is  director  of  journalism  at 
Rutgers  University,  Newark,  N.  J.) 


Staffers  of  The  Minnesota  Daily: 
(from  left)  managing  editor  Steve 
Rhodes,  sportswriter  Lisa  Remwolt  and 
sports  editor  Stephen  Lorinser. 

agers  who  said  the  basketball  coach 
caught  some  players  through  drug 
tests,  but  didn’t  discipline  them. 

Several  players  used  the  urine  of 
the  team  managers  to  avoid  being 
caught,  the  Daily  charged. 

Jim  Dutcher,  who  resigned  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1986  as  coach  of  the  Minnesota 
basketball  team,  has  thus  far  refused 
to  comment  on  the  paper’s  allega¬ 
tions. 


“Sports  is  not  just  about  games,” 
said  Stephen  Lorinser,  sports  editor 
of  the  40,()()0-circulation  newspaper. 

“The  university  and  the  outside 
press  don’t  think  that  the  violations 
were  very  serious,”  said  the  36-year- 
old  sports  editor,  who  recently 
returned  to  school,  “but  we  do.” 

“It’s  just  so  difficult  covering  a  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  first  place,”  lamented 
Steve  Rhodes,  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Daily,  still  fuming  over  having  to 
file  a  lawsuit  to  get  the  university 
report.  “They  have  so  many  power¬ 
ful,  influential  people  who  have  been 
around  a  long  time,  and  we  turn  over 
every  four  years.” 


Yet  college  journalists  insist  that 
their  sports  pages  will  some  day  be  as 
aggressive  as  their  news  departments, 
a  situation  that  could  produce  some 
interesting  confrontations. 

They  say  that  the  students  are 
ready  to  be  told  some  hard  truths 
about  the  people  they  root  for,  partly 
because  stories  of  abuses  at  college 
athletic  departments  are  becoming 
commonplace.  Still,  it’s  not  easy  to 
become  a  college  sports  journalist. 

“Most  of  my  writers  come  to  me  as 
fans,”  sports  editor  Lorinser  noted, 
“and  they  hand  in  this  gushy  stuff. 
We  have  to  teach  them  that  they  are 
not  writing  to  please  three  or  four 
basketball  players.  We  have  40,000 
readers.” 

Lorinser  admitted,  however,  that 
he  has  to  monitor  his  own  staff  as  w  ell 
as  the  teams  and  people  they  are  cov¬ 
ering. 

“Our  track  and  field  correspondent 
began  dating  one  of  the  coaches,” 
Lorinser  recalled.  “We  told  him  that 
he  had  stepped  over  the  line.  He 
didn’t  think  he  was  doing  anything 


wrong.  We  took  him  off  the  beat.  He 
still  doesn’t  thing  he  was  doing  any¬ 
thing  wrong.” 

Did  Lorinser  tell  his  readers  why 
the  track  and  field  reporter  was 
replaced? 

“No,  I  didn’t  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  said  our  reporter  was  trans¬ 
ferred  for  personal  reasons,”  he 
noted  quietly. 

Bad  news,  however,  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  journalism  messengers. 

Todd  Jones,  the  sports  editor  of  the 
Kentucky  Kernel,  a  daily  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  said  he  actually 
won  some  respect  from  the  football 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


College  sports  journalists  are  trying  to  live  down 
the  impression  that  they  will  not  investigate  their 
scandal-ridden  athletic  departments  before  the  non- 
campus  media. 
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“When  1  joined  Gannett  as  an 
apprentice  compositor  I  had  no 
idea  that  my  career  path  would 
eventually  lead  me  through 
the  promotion  and  advertising 
departments,  and  that  one  day 
I  would  be  a  publisher. 

-  Gannett  rewards  those  who 

do  well  with  promotion  and 
increased  responsibility.” 

Orage  Quarles  III 
y  President  and  Publisher 

Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 


If  you’re  an  ambitious, 
experienced  ad  salesperson 
looking  for  a  great  place  to  work, 
Gannett  would  like  to 
awaken  you  to  its  opportunities 
in  advertising  at  all  levels. 

We’ll  give  you  a  chance  to  grow — 
in  classified  sales,  retail  sales 
and  management.  We  also  offer 
similar  opportunities  for  career 
growth  in  circulation — 
single  copy,  home  delivery  and 
management.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  career  with  potential, 
look  to  Gannett.  Gannett  is  the 
opportunity  company  with  more 
than  36,000  people  and 
operations  in  40  states.  Chances  are 
we  have  an  opportunity  waiting 
for  you.  If  you  want  to  be  awakened 
to  career  opportunities  contact: 
Jose  Berrios 
Director/Personnel 
and  EEO  Programs 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  7858 
Washington,  D.C.  20044 
(703)284-6769 
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team  after  being  bawled  out  by  their 
coach  Jerry  Clairborne. 

“We  found  out  that  some  football 
players  beat  the  crap  out  of  some  guys 
at  a  fraternity  party,”  Jones  remem¬ 
bered.  “We  ran  it.  The  coach  figured 
he  could  sweep  it  under  the  rug.  He 
figured  we  were  students.  He  yelled 
at  me  in  front  of  the  whole  team.  But 
we  ran  it.” 

Mike  Johnson,  sports  editor  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  said 
the  Kernel  was  a  “fair,  tough  and 
responsible  newspaper.” 

Johnson  said  the  Kernel  was  espe¬ 
cially  supportive  of  the  Herald- 
Leader  two  years  ago  when  the  Lex¬ 
ington  paper  broke  its  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  expose  of  college  sports, 
including  a  highly  critical  look  at  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

“The  Kernel  was  supportive,  but 
the  local  television  channels  really  got 
on  us,”  Johnson  said.  “After  we  won 
the  Pulitzer,  the  general  manager  of 
one  of  the  stations,  WTVQ,  got  on  the 
air  and  said  it  was  much  ado  about 
nothing.” 

College  sports  journalists  are  trying 
to  live  down  the  impression  that  they 
will  not  investigate  their  scandal-rid¬ 
den  athletic  departments  before  the 
non-campus  media. 

That  is  what  happened  at  Southern 
Methodist  University. 

The  staff  of  the  Daily  Campus  at 
SMU  was  putting  the  paper  to  bed  just 
after  10  p.m.  on  Nov.  12,  1986,  when 
one  of  its  sportswriters  ran  in  with  a 
bulletin. 

“They’re  taking  away  our  football 
team,”  he  roared.  “I  just  heard  it  on 
the  news.” 

The  news  was  delivered  on  Chan¬ 
nel  8,  the  ABC  affiliate  in  Dallas.  The 
station’s  investigative  producer,  John 
Sparks,  had  discovered  that  a  former 
SMU  football  player  was  getting  reg¬ 
ular  monthly  payoffs. 

Several  other  players  also  were 
found  to  be  getting  illegal  payments 
and  the  NCAA  wound  up  suspending 
the  team’s  football  schedule  last  year. 
The  school  voluntarily  packed  in  its 
shoulder  pads  this  year  and  will  not 
play  again  until  1989. 

How  could  a  story  that  big  have 
escaped  the  college  paper? 

“We  had  heard  all  the  rumors,” 
recalled  Susan  Evans,  then  the  21- 
year-old  editor-in-chief  of  the  Daily 
Campus.  “We  saw  the  expensive  cars 
around  the  field.  No  one  told  us  that 
we  couldn’t  print  anything.  We  were 
afraid  of  libeling  someone. 


Cynthia  Laney 
Editor-in-chief 
Daily  Oklahoman 

“It  would  have  been  virtually 
impossible  for  us  to  have  broken  a 
story  like  that,  but  we  covered  it  after¬ 
ward.  Although,  after  a  while,  we  got 
tired  of  all  the  press  coming  around. 
Our  degrees  were  getting  denigrated, 
too.” 


faculty-student  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  Burger  be  suspended  for 
two  semesters,  which  would  have 
ended  his  football  career. 

Auburn  overruled  the  committee 
and  allowed  Burger  to  play  after  sit¬ 
ting  out  a  single  game.  The  university 
didn’t  change  its  mind  after  Burger 
was  arrested  and  convicted  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  concealed  weapon. 

“I  was  kind  of  silent  on  the  Burger 
case  the  whole  summer,”  explained 
Alan  Cleamons,  the  21-year-old 
sports  editor  of  the  Plainsman  at 
Auburn  University,  “but  then  I 
decided  I  had  to  write  something,  and 
I  did.” 

His  reporting  got  him  into  trouble  in 
the  dressing  room.  “Some  of  the  guys 
stopped  talking  to  me,”  he  remem¬ 
bered.  “I  didn’t  complain.  I  figured  I 
could  work  anyway.” 

Jack  Simms,  chairman  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  who  once  toiled 
for  the  Associated  Press,  said  that 
Cleamons  was  not  the  rah-rah  type. 
“He  was  pretty  critical,”  Simms 
noted. 

“Maybe  10,  15  years  ago,  every 
college  kid  who  carried  a  football  was 
a  hero,”  Simms  commented  with  a 
laugh.  “Now  it’s  a  big  business,  and 
the  press  is  more  tenacious  —  in 
sports,  in  the  White  House,  every¬ 
where.” 

Cynthia  Laney,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman,  said  that  the 
university  does  everything  it  can  to 
keep  the  student  journalists  away 
from  the  athletes. 

“The  athletes  are  so  protected,” 


“Maybe  10,  15  years  ago,  every  college  kid  who 
carried  a  football  was  a  hero,”  Simms  commented 
with  a  laugh.  “Now  it’s  a  big  business,  and  the  press 
is  more  tenacious  —  in  sports,  in  the  White  House, 
everywhere.” 


Chip  Brown,  who  was  the  sports 
editor  of  the  Daily  Campus,  says  he 
has  come  to  terms  with  the  role  of  the 
college  sports  journalists. 

“We  have  the  responsibility  to  find 
out  whether  a  kid  is  in  class,”  he  said, 
“or  where  a  player  gets  a  new  car  — 
some  stories  we  might  not  have  done 
in  the  past. 

“It’s  not  just  entertainment  any 
more.  We  have  to  be  the  ones  asking 
why  there  aren’t  more  black 
coaches  —  especially  in  Texas  — and 
we’re  going  to  do  it.” 

Some  young  journalists  agonize 
over  how  much  is  overkill. 

It  happened  at  Auburn  when  the 
star  quarterback,  Jeff  Burger,  was 
caught  plagiarizing  last  spring.  A  joint 


she  remarked.  “I  had  Brian  Bosworth 
in  my  political  science  class  in  1985. 1 
don’t  think  he  went  to  class  more  than 
four  or  five  times. 

“I  remember  him  going  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  managing  to  get  a  test 
changed  because  it  didn’t  fit  into  his 
schedule.  Imagine  if  a  student  tried  to 
do  that.” 

How  could  Laney  be  certain  how 
many  classes  Bosworth  missed? 

“There  were  only  about  30  of  us,” 
she  recalled  with  a  laugh.  “He  stood 
out.”  Bosworth,  who  produced  a  B 
average  in  college,  wore  a  tomahawk 
hairdo  during  his  college  football¬ 
playing  days. 

“I  worked  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
(Continued  on  page  143) 
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ULITZER  PRIZE  QUIZ 


LL!  ow  many  newspapers  with 
circulations  below  50,000  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  writing  this 
year? 

LU  ow  many  newspapers  not 
dominant  in  their  markets  won 
a  Pulitzer? 

^9  he  answer  in  each  case  is 
one-The  Alabama  Journal 
(circ.  18,122).  Only  one-third 
the  size  of  the  next  smallest 
Pulitzer  news  writing  winner, 
it’s  also  only  one-third  the  size 
of  its  hometown  competition. 

Small  circulation 
newspapers,  especially  those 
No.  2  in  their  market,  rarely 
win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  ) 
general  news  reporting, 
become  a  finalist  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Public 
Service,  win  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  or  earn  National 
Headliner  Awards 
recognition,  as  the  Journal 
did  this  year. 


JIM  THARPE.  MANAGING  EOTOf? 

THE  ALABAMA  JOJRNAL 

200  WASHINGTON  AVE  PO  BOX  100 

MONTGOMERY  AL  36192 


THE  ALABAMA  JOURNAL  STAFf  WAS  AWARDED 

PULITZER  PRIZE  FOR  GENERAL  NEWS 

REPORTING  TODAY 

CONGRADULATIONS 

MICHAEL  I SOVERN 

PRESIDENT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSI1V 


In  fact,  small  newspapers 
often  lack  resources  for 
covering  even  routine  news 
adequately.  Those  that  are  No. 
2  often  face  being  folded  or 
merged,  or  exist  separately  as 
meek  supplicants  to  their 
competitors. 

But  Multimedia,  The 
Alabama  Journal’s  owner, 
believes  in  maintaining  true 
news  diversity.  That  means  not 
only  publishing  two 
newspapers  in  one  market,  but 
maintaining  separate  and 
distinct  newspapers,  with 
totally  different  staffs  and 
editorial  matter. 


-A 


The  Alabama  Journal  has  a 
news  staff  of  30  that 
consistently  outperforms  those 
many  times  its  size.  That’s  why 
The  Alabama  Journal  has  been 
the  most  honored  newspaper 
in  Alabama  for  years. 

That’s  typical  of  Multimedia 
newspapers-which  to  an 
unusual  degree  respect  the 
public’s  need  to  know.  In  fact. 
The  Alabama  Journal  and  its 
sister  paper.  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  have  won  three 


times  as  many  Pulitzer 
Prizes  over  the  years  as 
all  other  Alabama  newspapers 
combined. 

No  wonder  in  Alabama  the 
public  looks  to  The  Alabama 
Journal  and  The  Montgomery 
Advertiser. 

And  the  same  leadership  is 
true  with  the 

Greenville  (S.C.)  News 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Times 
Leaf-Chronicle,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

News  Chief  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Baxter  Bulletin,  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer 
Daily  News  Leader,  Staunton,  Va. 
Gallipolis  (Oh.)  Daily  Tribune 
Daily  Sentinel,  Pomeroy,  Oh. 

Point  Pleasant  (W.V.)  Reftister 

and  32  non-daily  newspapers. 

After  all,  they’re  Multimedia 
newspapers. 
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Gannett  abandons  effort  to  sell  multimedia  packages 

Says  national  advertisers  buy  individual  medium,  not  packages 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Gannett  Co.  has  quietly  abandoned 
its  effort  to  sell  combination  media 
packages  to  national  advertisers. 

Gannett  Media  Sales,  the  unit 
created  in  late  1983  to  put  such  pack¬ 
ages  together,  is  no  longer  operational 
although  Ramon  Gaulke,  who  is  also 
president  of  USA  Weekend,  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  the  tile  of  GMS  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  idea  to  start  Gannett  Media 
Sales  came  from  company  chairman 
Allen  Neuharth.  The  concept  was  to 
use  USA  Today  as  a  “national 
umbrella”  for  putting  together  pack¬ 
ages  that  could  include  not  only  other 
Gannett  newspapers  but  also  its  out¬ 
door  advertising  division  and  possibly 
even  its  broadcast  units  (E&P  , 
March  3,  1984). 

The  concept  was  later  expanded  to 
include  USA  Weekend,  Gannett’s 
syndicated  national  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine. 

“There  was  no  synergism.  It  just 
doesn’t  work,”  commented  a  Gan¬ 
nett  executive.  “Nobody  really 
wanted  to  push  it,  so  everybody’s 
pushing  their  own  [medium].  It’s  just 
like  we’re  all  different  companies.” 

Sheila  Gibbons,  a  Gannett  spokes¬ 
woman  in  Rosslyn,  Va.,  headquar¬ 
ters,  added  that  “USA  Today  isn’t 
being  sold  in  combination  with  any 
other  Gannett  advertising.  It  was 
something  in  the  picture  for  a  while. 
It’s  just  not  a  program  they’re 
involved  in  right  now.” 

Parade  publisher  Carlo  Vittorini,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  cited  Gannett’s 
ability  to  package  media  as  a  major 
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Roy  Gaulke 

reason  for  his  magazine’s  canceling 
its  contracts  with  newspapers  that 
also  distribute  USA  Weekend  {E&P, 
Feb.  12,  P.  12). 

Packaging,  Vittorini  said,  was  “a 
sales  tool  not  available  to  Parade” 
and  gave  USA  Weekend  a  “signifi¬ 
cant  advantage.” 


“When  Chrysler  was  launching  its 
Eagle  Premier,  they  wanted  outdoor, 
USA  Weekend  and  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion,”  Gaulke  related.  “We  prepared 
a  package  but  that’s  not  the  way  they 
bought.  In  the  end,  they  bought  sepa¬ 
rately.” 

Another  reason  why  the  GMS  idea 
didn’t  work  was  that  Gannett’s  local 
dailies  felt  they  needed  a  sales  organi¬ 
zation  specifically  dedicated  to  their 
needs,  (3aulke  said. 

Gannett  Media  Sales,  he  said, 
didn’t  do  the  kind  of  work  newspa¬ 
pers  generally  want  from  a  rep  firm, 
such  as  going  after  a  single  ad  that 
may  have  appeared  in  a  competing 
paper. 

The  company’s  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Sales,  which  had 
been  the  national  sales  representative 
for  the  local  dailies,  ended  up  taking  a 
back  seat  to  GMS.  With  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  larger  metro  dailies,  including 
the  Detroit  News,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  in 
1986  and  1987,  Gannett  revamped  its 
national  selling  unit  into  Gannett 
National  Newspaper  Sales. 

“We  wanted  to  make  a  statement 
on  behalf  of  our  major  newspapers,” 
GNNS  president  Gary  Sherlock 


“We  have  not  put  together  a  single  package  that 
involves  USA  Weekend  and  other  Gannett  media,”  he 
said.  “  ‘Packaging’  sounds  better  than  it  is.  Agencies 
don’t  buy  packages.  They  buy  media.” 


Vittorini’s  contentions  “are  not 
true,”  said  USA  Weekend’s  Gaulke. 

“We  have  not  put  together  a  single 
package  that  involves  USA  Weekend 
and  other  Gannett  media,”  he  said. 
“  ‘Packaging’  sounds  better  than  it  is. 
Agencies  don’t  buy  packages.  They 
buy  a  medium.” 

While  acknowledging  that  “Gan¬ 
nett  Media  Sales  per  se  has  dis¬ 
banded,”  Gaulke  said  the  company  is 
still  willing  to  put  packages  together 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for  any  advertiser 
who  requests  it. 

“Each  organization  can  approach 
the  others  about  putting  together  a 
package,”  he  said. 

Even  when  Gannett  complies  with 
such  a  request,  it  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  a  sale  will  follow. 


declared.  “My  responsibility  is  the 
sales  effort  for  our  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion.  My  organization  never  had  a 
responsibility  for  that  [selling 
packages].” 

GNNS  can  put  together  programs 
that  include  USA  Today,  Sherlock 
said,  but  it’s  done  “not  as  a  common 
rule”  but  on  an  “account-by-account 
basis.”  He  added  that  Nestle  Foods 
has  a  “long-standing”  common  pro¬ 
gram  with  Gannett’s  dailies  and  USA 
Today. 

Sherlock  said  the  trend  toward 
“more  regional  selling  and  market¬ 
ing”  also  worked  against  the  concept 
of  national  media  packages. 

“It  really  depends  on  what  the 
advertisers  are  looking  for,”  he  said. 
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Public  perception  of  polls 

University  of  Miamrs  Communications  Research  Bureau  asks  Dade 
County  residents  what  they  think  about  polls  appearing  in  the  media 


By  Bruce  Garrison 

and  Michael  Salwen 

The  presidential  primaries  have 
brought  with  them  the  inevitable  slew 
of  polls  reported  in  the  news  media 
dealing  with  the  presidential  con¬ 
tenders  and  the  major  campaign 
issues. 

Thanks  to  the  polls,  we  know  a 
great  deal  about  what  the  voters  think 
of  the  candidates  and  the  issues. 

But  what  do  they  think  of  polls 
themselves? 

Do  members  of  the  public  trust 
polls?  Do  they  pay  attention  to  polls? 
Do  they  believe  the  news  media  are 
capable  of  reporting  polls  properly? 
Do  they  believe  polling  is  good  for 
society?  Do  they  feel  polls  influence 
voters  and  candidates? 

The  University  of  Miami’s  Com¬ 
munication  Research  Bureau  (CRB), 
located  in  the  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  randomly  sampled  1,008  Dade 
County,  Fla.  (Greater  Miami  SMSA), 

(The  authors  are  associate  and  assis¬ 
tant  professors  of  journalism,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  the  University  of  Miami’s 
School  of  Communication.  Sal  wen  is 
also  the  director  of  the  school’s  Com¬ 
munication  Research  Bureau.  This 
article  originally  appeared  in  the 
Miami  News  on  Feb.  2,  1988  and  is 
reprinted  with  permission  of  the 
authors  and  the  Miami  News.) 


residents  from  Dec.  14,  1987,  to  Jan. 
9, 1988,  excluding  Christmas  Day  and 
New  Year’s  Day,  and  asked  these 
questions  in  a  public  opinion  poll  on 
the  role  of  polling  in  the  election  pro¬ 
cess. 

Respondents  were  contacted 
through  a  computer-assisted  tele¬ 
phone  interviewing  system.  They 
responded  to  questions  from  a  syn¬ 
thesized  voice  by  dialing  appropriate 
numbers  on  their  telephones.  With  a 
sample  this  size,  we  would  expect  the 
findings  to  display  a  plus  or  minus  3% 
variance  95%  of  the  time. 


Only  21%  of  the 
respondents  trusted 
polls  reported  In  the 
news  media,  while  28% 
did  not. 


Questions  dealing  with  public- 
interest  and  awareness  levels  of  polls 
suggested  that  Dade  County  residents 
are  not  very  interested  in  what  polls 
tell  us. 

A  plurality  of  44%  said  that  the 
news  media  report  too  many  polls. 
Only  21%  believed  the  news  media 
report  too  few  polls.  The  rest  had  no 
opinion. 


Only  29%  of  the  Dade  County 
respondents  said  they  “often”  pay 
attention  to  public  opinion  poll  results 
when  they  come  across  them  in  news¬ 
papers  and  on  television.  Another 
51%  of  the  residents  said  they  pay 
attention  “sometimes.”  The  remain¬ 
ing  20%  said  they  did  not  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  polls  in  the  news  media. 

Since  most  people  learn  about  poll 
results  through  the  news  media,  Dade 
County  residents  were  asked  about 
the  news  media’s  ability  to  report 
polls.  The  results  of  these  questions 
suggest  that  the  public  is  not  sure 
whether  the  news  media  are  qualified 
to  report  public  opinion  polls. 

Only  21%  of  the  respondents 
trusted  polls  reported  in  the  news 
media,  while  28%  did  not.  The  major¬ 
ity,  52%,  said  they  neither  trusted  nor 
distrusted  polls  reported  in  the  news 
media.  The  total  exceeds  100% 
because  figures  were  rounded  to  the 
nearest  whole  percentage. 

Asked  whether  Dade  County  resi¬ 
dents  believed  the  news  media  have 
the  necessary  expertise  to  report 
opinion  polls,  32%  said  the  media  do, 
while  another  32%  said  they  do  not. 
The  rest  did  not  know. 

The  study  also  sought  to  measure 
whether  Dade  County  residents 
believe  public  opinion  polls  are  valu¬ 
able  to  society.  A  majority,  51%,  felt 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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polls  are  good  for  society.  Only  25% 
felt  they  were  not  good  for  society. 

Concerning  the  accuracy  of  poll 
results,  a  near-majority,  47%, 
believed  that  polls  “accurately  reflect 
public  opinion.”  Less  than  a  third, 
32%,  did  not  believe  that  polls  reflect 
public  opinion  accurately. 

Finally,  the  CRB’s  findings  indi¬ 
cate  that  Dade  County  residents 
believe  polls  are  very  influential  on 
voters  and  politicians. 

A  majority  of  56%  said  polls  can 
influence  the  way  people  vote.  Only 
30%  said  polls  do  not  influence  the 
way  people  vote.  Almost  three-quar¬ 
ters,  74%,  of  the  respondents  said 
politicians  pay  attention  to  polls. 
Only  17%  believed  politicians  do  not 
pay  attention  to  polls. 

The  results  of  the  survey  were  bro¬ 
ken  down  by  age,  race  and  ethnicity 
because  these  are  important  consti¬ 
tuencies  in  the  presidential  election. 
Since  Dade  County  is  a  multi-ethnic 
community,  there  were  large  enough 
subsamples  to  perform  meaningful 
analyses  of  these  groups.  Whites, 
blacks  and  Hispanics  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  each  other  regard¬ 
ing  how  they  perceive  public  opinion 
polls. 

There  were  significant  differences 
by  age.  Overall,  younger  people  hold 
more  favorable  dispositions  toward 
polling  and  the  news  media’s  report¬ 
ing  of  polls.  Respondents  were  classi¬ 
fied  into  three  age  groups:  29  or  youn¬ 
ger,  which  comprised  36%  of  the 
sample;  30-39,  which  comprised  25% 
of  the  sample;  age  40  or  older,  which 
comprised  39%  of  the  sample. 

With  ail  but  the  last  two  questions 
reported  in  an  accompanying  table. 


dealing  with  whether  politicians  paid 
attention  to  polls  and  whether  the 
news  media  carry  too  many  or  too  few 
polls,  the  results  point  to  a  generally 
consistent  trend  for  younger  people, 
especially  those  29  and  younger,  to  be 
more  favorable  toward  public  opinion 
polling. 

Using  a  poll  to  measure  people’s 
evaluations  of  polls  raises  questions. 
Seasoned  pollsters  such  as  Andrew 
Kohut  of  the  Gallup  Organization  and 
Burns  W.  Roper  of  the  Roper  Organi¬ 
zation,  who  frequently  conduct 
“polls  on  polls,”  asked  this  same 
question  in  a  symposium  on  polls 
reported  in  the  spring  1986  issue  of 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly.  In  general, 
these  pollsters  concluded  that  biases 
may  exist,  but  they  should  not  alter 
the  results  too  drastically. 


A  majority  of  56%  said 
poiis  can  infiuence  the 
way  peopie  vote.  Only 
30%  said  polls  do  not 
influence  the  way  people 
vote. 


Roper’s  response  was  typical: 
“Will  those  people  who  either  dislike 
or  disapprove  of  polls  agree  to  be 
interviewed  in  the  same  proportions 
as  those  who  are  not  critical  of  polls? 
Logic  would  say  that  more  critics 
would  fail  to  cooperate.  .  .  .  My 
judgment  —  guess  really  —  would 
be  that  sample  bias  and  shaded 
responses  could  make  the  foregoing 
results  10  points  or  more  favorable 
than  they  really  should  be.” 

Our  belief  —  guess  really  —  is  that 
the  use  of  a  computer-assisted  tele¬ 
phone  interviewing  machine  reduces 
the  likelihood  of  such  a  bias  because 


respondents  will  be  less  concerned 
about  offending  live  interviewers. 
This  belief,  however,  needs  to  be 
investigated  through  social  science 
methods. 

In  conclusion,  the  study’s  findings 
suggest  that  Dade  County  residents 
are  only  moderately  interested  in 
public  opinion  polls.  They  are  not 
sure  whether  the  news  media  are 
qualified  to  report  poll  results  and 
believe  that  polls  are  good  for  society. 
Finally,  they  believe  that  polls  are 
accurate  and  very  influential  on  vot¬ 
ers  and  politicians. 

These  findings  point  to  a  public 
with  ambiguous  feelings  about  the 
role  of  polling  in  the  democratic  pro¬ 
cess.  After  30  years  of  extensive  poll¬ 
ing,  to  a  point  where  polling  has 
become  a  fixture  in  the  election  pro¬ 
cess,  people  concede  the  accuracy  of 
public  opinion  polling.  A  bare  major¬ 
ity  even  believed  that  polling  is  good 
for  society. 

Despite  these  opinions  regarding 
the  accuracy  and  usefulness  of  poll¬ 
ing,  only  21%  of  the  Dade  residents 
sampled  said  they  trusted  polls.  The 
majority  said  they  neither  trusted  nor 
distrusted  polls. 

The  greatest  concern  that  Dade 
residents  have  about  polls  is  their 
influence,  both  on  voters  and  politi¬ 
cians.  Perhaps  they  believe  that  polls 
are  in  some  way  subverting  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  by  changing  election 
outcomes.  These  concerns  are  shared 
by  public  opinion  researchers  and 
even  the  pollsters  themselves  who 
continue  to  investigate  the  influence 
of  polling  on  the  democratic  process. 

The  consistently  more  favorable 
responses  toward  polling  from  the 
younger  people  in  the  survey  suggest 
that  polling  has  a  future.  Whatever 
reservations  the  public,  candidates, 
and  researchers  have  about  polls,  we 
can  expect  to  see  more  of  them  in  the 
future. 
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Sizing  up  the  foreign  press 

After  working  in  the  U.S.,  three  foreign  journaiists  discuss 
their  experiences  here  and  how  the  press  operates  in  their  homelands 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Press  freedoms  in  many  spots 
around  the  world  are  notoriously 
lacking,  as  governments  impose 
harsh  restrictions  on  information,  and 
terrorists  threaten  and  sometimes  kill 
journalists. 

Eleven  Journalists  from  as  many 
countries  spent  six  months  last  year 
working  at  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  under  the  Alfred  Friendly 
Press  Fellowship  Program  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Institute  for  International 
Education. 

Shortly  before  they  completed  their 
fellowships,  three  of  the  journalists 
spoke  to  E&P  about  how  the  press 
operates  in  their  countries. 

All  told  stories  of  imprisonment 
and  censorship,  and  some  of  murder. 

Claire  Ann  Robertson,  26,  a 
reporter  and  subeditor  for  the  Star  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  was 
assigned  to  the  Washington  Post; 
Ravi  Sidhu,  36,  reporter  for  the  Tri¬ 
bune  in  Punjab,  India,  worked  at  the 
Dallas  Morning  News',  and  Sami  al- 
Aboudi,  28,  news  editor  and  deputy 
managing  editor  of  al-Fajir,  an  En¬ 
glish-language  edition  of  an  Arabic 
daily  published  in  Jerusalem,  spent 
time  at  both  USA  Today  and  the  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

Robertson,  who  described  her  term 
with  the  Post  as  both  lucky  and  fright¬ 
ening,  explained  that  “There  is  a 
school  of  thought  at  the  moment 
emerging  in  the  liberation  of  South 
Africa  that  journalistic  fairness  or 
objectivity  or  removal  from  the 
scene,  some  sort  of  distance  between 
yourself  and  the  story  that  you’re 
covering,  is  a  luxury  that  you  can’t 
afford  in  South  Africa  anymore. 

“On  the  one  side  there  is  such  a 
partisan  press  that  the  English  press 
must  also  get  involved,  something 
that  I  think  the  editors  in  my  company 
are  trying  to  fight  against,”  she 
explained.  “They  are  first  journalists, 
then  Africans,  then  South  Africans.” 

She  noted  that  “The  Star  is  very  big 
and  very  influential,  but  in  such  a 
divided  society  as  South  Africa  it  is 
relatively  easy,  if  you  want  to  —  and 
the  people  who  disagree  with  us  often 


Claire  Ann  Robertson 

want  to  —  to  dismiss  it  as  being 
politically-sided,  which  is  really 
infuriating  because  we  are  not.  We’re 
a  pretty  fair  newspaper.  In  fact,  we 
tend  to  get  the  feeling  we’re  doing 
something  right  when  both  sides  start 
to  complain. 

“We  will  never  have  a  free  press  in 
the  sense  that  you  do  in  this  country,  I 
don’t  think.  All  we  can  do  is  try  and  be 
as  fair  as  possible.  But  increasingly 
we  are  being  asked  to  take  sides,”  she 
continued.  “I  think  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  measures  will  get  harsher  and 
harsher.  They’ve  already  stiffled 
opposition  reporting,  or  opposition 
comment,  in  the  papers  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent. 

“But  in  one  respect  the  press 
restrictions  of  last  year 
[1986]  .  .  .  were  to  some  extent  mis¬ 
interpreted  both  in  South  Africa  and 
outside,”  Robertson  commented.  “It 
wasn’t  so  much  directed  at  stopping 
the  papers  from  reporting,  it  was 
more  directed  at  removing  the  story. 

“It  just  crushed  the  liberation  in 


South  Africa  completely,  which 
makes  it  a  little  tough  on  a  very  practi¬ 
cal  level  —  you  can’t  get  comment 
from  certain  large  representative 
organizations.” 

Robertson  explained  at  the  time  of 
the  interview  that  “all  but  one”  of  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Democratic 
Front  were  “in  prison  or  in  detention 
or  on  trial,  sort  of  being  held  awaiting 
trial.  And  the  one  who  was  out  on  the 
run,  shortly  after  I  arrived  [in  the 
U.S.],  he  was  picked  up,  too. 

“So  there’s  no  one  that  you  phone. 
They’ve  removed  the  other  side  of  the 
story  completely,”  she  noted. 

But  South  African  journalists 
“struggle  on”  and  are  able  to  get  the 
story.  The  problem  is  having  it  pub¬ 
lished. 

“We’ve  all  been  given  instructions, 
on  my  paper  particularly,  that  you 
must  not  censor  your  copy  at  all.  You 
must  try  to  operate  as  though  it  is  a 
normal  society,  normal  press  condi¬ 
tions,”  she  explained,  noting  that  her 
paper  does  keep  a  file  of  all  the  stories 
it  cannot  publish.  That,  however, 
leads  to  editors  knowing  more  than 
the  readers,  who  then  sometimes  per¬ 
ceive  editorials  as  “either  overreact¬ 
ing  or  that  we  are  making  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  comment.  That’s  how  clever 
the  censorship  is,”  she  said. 

“There  is  a  .  .  .  law  that  bars  jour¬ 
nalists  from  being  at  the  scene  of 
unrest  unless  you’re  on  your  way 
home  or  on  your  way  to  work,” 
Roberston  said.  “So  you’re  separated 
from  civilians,  non-journalists,  in  that 
sense. 

“The  great  change  comes  in  what 
you  can  get  into  the  paper  or  not.  You 
still  write  the  stories  in  the 
computer  ...  as  though  there  was  no 
censorship,  and  if  you  think  that 
there’s  something  in  it  that  con¬ 
travenes  one  of  the  laws,  you  mark  it 
for  special  attention,”  she  explained. 

“It  goes  to  a  special  bank  of 
editors  .  .  .  and  they  make  the  call. 
They  don’t  leave  it  up  to  the  journal¬ 
ist.” 

In  addition,  she  said,  “We  have 
some  reporters,  really  excellent 
reporters,  who  were  taken  off  and  put 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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on  copy  subbing  or  subediting  of  copy 
just  because  they  could  no  longer  be 
reporters,  because  they  were  so  much 
antagonized  by  violence  threatened 
against  them  by  opposing  sides, 
because  [the  opposition]  thought  that 
the  reporter  has  taken  sides.  And 
that’s  really  scary. 

“That’s  coming  in  South  Africa  in  a 
big  way,  that  you’ve  got  to  choose 
sides,  and  you  can’t,”  she  continued. 
“You  can’t  tell  people,  ‘We  can’t  do 
that,  we’ve  got  to  report  both  sides.’ 
And  certain  reporters  are  identified  as 
supporting  certain  groups,  which  is 
completely  untrue,  and  you  know  that 
the  reporter  has  great  integrity,  and 
yet  they’re  seen  as  that.” 

Robertson  noted  that  the  South 
African  government  is  “deeply  suspi¬ 
cious”  of  the  press.  “In  fact,  there’s  a 
phrase  that  they  use  when  they  see  us: 
the  poisonous  or  the  poison-sucking 
English  press.  That’s  how  they  see 
us.  We’re  their  deadly  enemies.  They 
understand  the  press  as  being  a  party 
tool  for  the  National  Party,  and  any 
opposition  or  any  criticism,  they  get 
deeply  hurt  by  it. 

“So  it’s  difficult  to  get  officials  to 
speak  to  you,”  Robertson  continued. 
“And,  of  course,  the  .  .  .  Bureau  for 
Information  is  in  fact  the  bureau  for 
presenting  or  preventing  or  for  disin¬ 
formation.  It’s  there  to  stop  you  from 
getting  information,  basically.” 

At  the  Tribune,  Sidhu  covers  such 
varied  beats  as  politics,  business, 
education,  agriculture,  sports  and 
medicine.  “A  lot  of  Americans  think 
it  is  an  impossible  task  I  have” 


because  of  the  diversity. 

“I  work  in  a  state  called  Punjab, 
which  is  at  present  under  turmoil 
because  the  Sikhs  and  the  Hindus, 
they  are  at  loggerheads,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  violence,”  Sidhu  explained, 
even  before  the  latest  outbreak  of 
violence  in  that  state.  “In  the  last 
three  years  [1984  to  1987],  10  journal¬ 
ists  have  been  killed  while  working, 
assassinated,  from  editors  to  report¬ 
ers,  so  it’s  all  levels. 

"So  now  .  .  .  there  are  two  sorts  of 
casts  working,  the  Sikh  reporter  and 
the  Hindu  reporter.  First  he  is  afraid, 
the  reporter  is  afraid  of  the  terrorists, 
so  obviously  the  first  thing  he  is  writ¬ 
ing  is  affected,”  Sidhu  explained. 
“When  he  sees  the  prime  minister  has 
been  killed,  top  police  officials,  he 
knows  nobody  can  protect  him. 
Therefore,  his  writing  is  affected. 

“Secondly,  because  of  the  class 
system  in  India,  the  friction  has  been 
going  on  between  journalists  them¬ 
selves.  If  a  Sikh  is  covering  an  inci¬ 
dent  he  is  accused  of  favoratism  by 
the  Hindu.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  friction 
among  them,”  he  said. 

“You  find  as  a  common  sight  my 
editor  usually  comes  with  six  or  seven 
guards,  and  he  has  done  nothing,” 
Sidhu  commented.  “But  you  never 
know,  just  to  set  an  example  .  .  . 
they  may  kill  any  journalist.  So  many 
of  the  reporters,  they  have  police 
guards. 


Ravi  Sidhu 

may  only  be  to  prevent  us  from  writ¬ 
ing  or  commenting  on  the  .  .  .  violent 
situation,  but  they  think  that  any 
opinion  anti-government  they  are 
supposed  to  [censor].  They  don’t 
know  anything  about  deadlines,  and 
we  have  a  problem  like  that. 

“Many  times  [what  is  censored] 
varies  from  personality  to  personal¬ 
ity,”  he  continued.  “So  sometimes 
we’ll  have  that  kind  of  a  man  who  will 
say,  ‘I  trust  you  all,  don’t  write  any¬ 
thing  on  violence,’  and  just  kind  of 


“We  will  never  have  a  free  press  in  the  sense  that 
you  do  in  this  country,  I  don’t  think.  All  we  can  do  is 
try  and  be  as  fair  as  possible.  But  increasingly  we  are 
being  asked  to  take  sides ...” 


“I  can  also  get  one.  I  just  have  to 
request  one,  and  they  will  accompany 
me  all  over.  They  will  put  a  tent  out¬ 
side  my  house  and  they  will  live  there. 
And  you  go  about  your  reporting  with 
them  on  your  side,”  he  said. 

“And  there  are  laws  which  curb  the 
press.  We  have  censorship.  In  1984 
our  paper  was  closed  down  for  five 
days,”  he  added. 

In  India,  he  explained,  “they 
impose  censorship  so  often,  but  they 
don’t  have  trained  censors.  They  just 
have  schoolteachers,  or  somebody 
who  teaches  English  in  a  school,  and 
[they]  call  them  and  say,  ‘OK,  you  act 
as  a  censor.’ 

“And  they  never  read  a  good  news¬ 
paper  [or  know]  what  it  looks  like, 
what  are  the  deadlines.  They  think 
they  have  to  stop  anti-government 
news,  even  if  [it  is]  something  like  the 
sorry  state  of  a  bus  stand,”  Sidhu 
said.  “The  government’s  intention 


field  us  past  the  page.  But  [other 
times]  there’ll  be  somebody  who  sug¬ 
gests  that  all  unimportant  stories, 
from  the  government’s  point  of  view, 
[will  be  stopped].  And  [then]  dead¬ 
lines  are  gone,  circulation  has  run  out 
of  time,  blank  spaces  [are  in  the 
paper].” 

He  said  that  “the  burden  on  the 
print  media  in  India  is  much  more, 
because  the  radio  and  the  television 
are  entirely  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  so  they  don’t  expose  anything. 
People  don’t  look  up  to  it.  And  there¬ 
fore,  the  entire  burden  comes  on  the 
press,  and  the  responsibility’s  on  the 
press  to  inform  the  people  —  and 
correctly  —  and  bear  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 

Sidhu  recalled  one  particular  story 
he  worked  on  about  a  nearly-forgot¬ 
ten  ceremony  adopted  by  the  Sikhs. 

“So  I  wrote  a  story  .  .  .  finding  out 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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'‘The  role  of  the  prpss  in  a  fee 
denwcmtic  society  deniamh 
total  involvement  in  and 
({ediea  tion  to  the  problems 
ivhich  beset  that  society,^ 

—John  S.  Knight 


Jack  Knight  began  building  what  would 
become  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  groups 
in  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  newspaper 
groups  were  both  losing  money  and  coming 
under  attack  for  lack  of  editorial  freedom. 

But  Knight’s  hard-earned  business  judg¬ 
ment  enabled  him  to  assemble  the  nucleus  of 
his  newspaper  group  during  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion.  And  as  he  acquired  each  paper,  he 
ensured  that  writing  styles  were  improved  and 
coverage  expanded.  Under  Knight’s  experi¬ 
enced  leadership,  each  newspaper  was  editori¬ 
ally  independent  as  well  as  profitable. 


Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Hamilton, 
Bermuda,  is  also  an  experienced  leader  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  Mutual  has  provided 
insurance  coverage  to  the  newspaper  industry 
exclusively  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  board  of  directors  has  125  years  of 
cumulative  experience  in  the  business. 

That’s  why  nearly  800  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.  and  Canada  rely  on  Mutual  for 
libel  and  strike  insurance,  and  for  seminars  on 
how  to  avoid  libel  suits.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  please  contact  Mutual. 


The  Muttial 
Insurance  Company 
Of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Providing  Libel  and 
Strike  Protection 
For  The  Press 


P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda  *(809)292-7633  •  Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 


stock  swap  case 

Government  suit  on  Southam-Torstar  stock  swap  to  begin  May  9 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Nearly  three  years  after  Canada 
newspaper  giants  Southam  Inc.  and 
Torstar  Corp.  swapped  stock  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  supposed  takeover  attempt  of 
Southam,  the  deal  is  going  to  court. 

Arguments  in  the  complex  case  — 
which  could  have  a  landmark  effect 
not  just  on  the  newspaper  companies 
but  all  Canadian  businesses  —  are 
scheduled  to  begin  May  9  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

The  Ontario  Securities  Commis¬ 
sion  is  going  to  court  to  demand  that 
the  deal  face  a  stockholder  vote;  that 
it  be  “unwound”  if  shareholders  want 
that;  and  that  damages,  if  any,  be  paid 
to  minority  shareholders  who  say 
they  were  hurt  by  the  swap. 

At  issue  is  an  Aug.  26.  1985,  share- 
swap  deal  hastily  arranged  between 
Southam,  the  nation's  largest  news¬ 
paper  chain  in  terms  of  circulation, 
and  Torstar,  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Star. 

Under  the  agreement,  Southam 
received  non-voting  shares  that 
amount  to  about  a  30^  stake  in  Tor- 
star. 

For  its  part,  Torstar  received  a  20% 
stake  of  voting  shares  of  Southam  and 
was  permitted  to  acquire  an  addi¬ 
tional  5%  of  voting  shares. 

Torstar  agreed  to  vote  its  shares 
with  the  Southam  board  —  a  board 
dominated  by  descendants  of  founder 
William  Southam. 

The  swap  made  Torstar  the  largest 
holder  of  Southam  stock.  In  recent 
months,  Torstar  has  gradually  sold 
some  of  its  acquired  shares  back  to 
Southam  family  board  members;  it 
now  owns  a  22.3%  stake  in  Southam, 
according  to  Southam. 

Coming  at  a  time  of  concern  over 
the  concentration  of  Canada  newspa¬ 
per  ownership,  the  stock  swap 
sparked  a  furor  —  but  little  legal 
action. 

The  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Cor¬ 
porate  Affairs  announced  at  the  time 
that  the  deal  did  not  violate  antitrust 
laws. 

However,  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange  did  find  that  the  deal  had 
violated  one  of  its  bylaws  because  the 
exchange  was  not  notified  in  advance 
of  the  agreement.  The  exchange  sus¬ 
pended  members  of  both  boards  from 


trading  for  six  months.  The  deal,  how¬ 
ever,  was  permitted  to  take  place. 

Minority  shareholders,  however, 
complained  loudly  about  the  swap, 
which  they  said  diluted  the  value  of 
their  holdings.  Because  the  stock 
swap  was  a  private  placement  deal 
involving  corporate  treasury  shares 
instead  of  publicly  traded  stock,  it  had 
the  effect  of  putting  more  stock  into 
circulation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  shareholders 
argued,  the  swap  unfairly  entrenched 
Southam  family  board  members. 

A  year  ago,  the  Ministry  of  Con¬ 
sumer  and  Corporate  Affairs  decided 
to  agree  with  that  complaint.  It  asked 
the  court  to  make  the  deal  be  subject 
to  a  vote  by  stockholders.  Further,  it 


said,  Southam  should  pay  any  dam¬ 
ages  if  stock  dilution  was  determined. 

Settlement  talks  between  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  Southam  have  gone 
nowhere,  and  now  the  two  go  to 
court. 

“Our  position  is  fairly  simple,” 
Southam's  director  of  investor  and 
corporate  communications,  Brian 
Butters,  told  E&P. 

“We  believe,  and  are  prepared  to 
prove  in  court,  that  the  actions  our 
directors  took  were  proper  and  pru¬ 
dent  under  the  circumstances. 

“Our  directors  believed  there  was 
an  imminent  danger  of  a  hostile 
takeover  being  effected  —  in  fact, 
within  a  matter  of  hours,”  Butters 
declared. 

Southam  has  never  identified  this 
takeover  company  and.  Butters  said, 
“We  won’t  unless  we  are  compelled  to 
in  court.” 

Had  Southam  not  acted.  Butters 
said,  the  company  would  have  been 
taken  over  and  several  of  its  17  news¬ 
papers  would  have  been  sold  “with  an 
inevitable  deterioration  of  editorial 
quality.” 

In  a  “statement  of  defense”  filed 
with  the  court,  Southam  argued  that 
the  111-year-old  company  had  con¬ 


centrated  on  editorial  quality  and 
public  service  over  higher  profits. 

That,  in  turn,  lowered  the  price 
share,  the  company  claimed. 

Southam  quoted  a  July  1985  confi¬ 
dential  report  from  Wood  Gundy  Inc. 
that  said  the  chain's  profits  could  be 
increased  substantially  only  by  cut¬ 
ting  editorial  quality. 

“Our  company  would  never  have 
considered  [a  decline  in  editorial 
quality],”  Butters  stated  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  Toronto. 

Butters  noted  that  both  the  Toronto 
Stock  Exchange  and  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  had  approved 
the  deal,  and  rejected  attempts  to 
have  it  “unwound.” 

A  key  complication  in  the  court 


case  is  that  Canadian  law  —  unlike 
U.S.  or  British  law  —  remains 
unsettled  on  the  role  a  company's 
director  must  play  in  takeover  situa¬ 
tions. 

The  case  could  define  exactly 
where  a  company  director's  fiduciary 
duties  lie. 

“The  question  is,  do  directors 
serve  the  interest  only  of  sharehold¬ 
ers,  or  are  there  other  constituents, 
such  as  employees,  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  advertisers,  readers?”  Butter 
pointed  out. 

In  its  own  statement,  the  federal 
Department  of  Consumers  and  Cor¬ 
porate  Affairs  argued  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  “moved  control  of  Southam 
from  the  shareholders  at  large  to  the 
Southam  [family]  .  .  .  depriving 
shareholders  of  an  effective  voting 
right. 

“In  doing  so,  the  defendant  direc¬ 
tors  of  Southam,  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  Torstar,  acted  in  their 
own  self-interest  with  a  view  to  main¬ 
tain  control  of  Southam.” 

Despite  the  perennial  controversy 
over  Canadian  newspaper  ownership 
concentration.  Butters  said  he  did  not 
think  this  government  court  action 
was  related  to  those  concerns. 


“Our  directors  believed  there  was  an  imminent 
danger  of  a  hostile  takeover  being  effected  —  in  fact, 
within  a  matter  of  hours,”  Butters  declared. 
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Also  in  FoodStyles  each  week: 

•  Articles  by  America’s  finest  food  writers  and  chefs. 

•  Vivid  color  transparencies. 

•  Black-and-white  photos  and  illustrations. 

•  Two  major  features. 

•  NewWave  Cooking,  a  microwave  column. 

•  Quick  &  Classy,  a  fast-meals  column. 

•  That’s  Entertaining,  a  cooking-for-company  column. 

•  Two’s  Company,  a  cooking-for-two  column. 

•  Excerpts  from  the  classic  “Joy  of  Cooking.” 

•  All  recipes  kitchen-tested. 


PAUL  PRUDHOMME 


GREAT  CHEFS,  a  weekly  column 
alternating  between  the  Southern  regional 
cuisine  of  Paul  Prudhomme  and  the 
California  cuisine  of  Wolfgang  Puck. 
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SPJ,SDX  turnaround  is  on-line 

New  executive  director  Vahiberg  says  finance  and  membership 
problems  are  being  licked  as  the  society  seeks  to  expand  services 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

To  get  a  good  picture  of  life  these 
days  at  the  Chicago  headquarters  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  imagine  the  set 
from  M*A*S*H  or  a  homeless  shelter 
for  neatly  dressed  professionals. 

So  many  desks  have  been  placed  in 
the  Loop  area  offices  that  traffic  “pat¬ 
terns”  resemble  the  desert  trails  of 
stampeded  snakes. 

Staffers  hustle  here  and  there, 
barely  avoiding  collisions,  doubling 
up  on  desks  and  giving  the  vivid,  if 
inaccurate,  impression  of  an  office 
strained  beyond  legal  limits. 

There  is  even  a  certain  hum  in  the 
air  —  perhaps  the  sound  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  is  rapidly  shaking  off  the 
doldrums. 

“Part  of  what  is  happening  here  is 
we  have  a  new  vigor,"  SPJ,SDX 
executive  director  Vivian  E.  Vahi¬ 
berg  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

“We've  gone  through  an  identity 
crisis,  and  now  we’re  ready  to  con¬ 
quer  the  world.  We’ve  had  a  big  turn¬ 
over.  Half  of  the  staff  is  newer  than 
me,  and  1  came  in  August  [1987]. 
They  are  crammed  into  this  really 
awful  office  —  and  yet  morale  is  tre¬ 
mendous,”  she  asserted. 

“The  phrase  we  use  most  often 
around  here  is,  ‘We’re  getting  there.' 
There  is  an  almost  palpable  sense  that 
things  are  turning  around  at  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.” 

SPJ,SDX  is  the  78-year-old  society 
that  is  virtually  alone  in  being  a  jour- 
nalism  organization  that 
encompasses,  among  its  20,000  mem¬ 
bers,  both  reporters  and  publishers, 
students  and  professors,  newspaper 
copy  editors  and  network  tv  broad¬ 
casters,  idealists  and  careerists. 

With  an  appeal  that  broad,  how¬ 
ever,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  recent  years 
has  had  problems  projecting  exactly 
what  it  is. 

There  is  the  fraternity-style  name, 
for  example,  and  there  has  been  con¬ 
fusion  about  exactly  what  benefits 
SPJ,SDX  provided. 

“For  a  lot  of  years  there  was  a 
phrase,  you  get  a  Quill  and  a  bill,’  ” 
Vahiberg  recalled. 


Vivian  Vahiberg 

In  recent  years,  too,  the  society’s 
management  has  been  in  disarray.  A 
service  firm  hired  to  administer  billing 
and  other  mailings  instead  made  a 
royal  mess  of  records. 

Membership  began  to  drop,  too  — 
about  10%  a  year  through  the  1980s. 

All  these  problems  were  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  society’s  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  November  —  an  annual 
meeting  that  was  half  Red  Guard- 
style  “self-criticism”  and  half  a  call  to 
new  action. 


looking  good.  Our  finances  are  stable 
and  also  looking  good  .  .  .  We  have 
got  the  top  strengthened.  Now  we’ve 
got  to  do  a  better  job  supporting  the 
local  chapters,”  Wills  commented. 

In  its  headquarters,  SPJ,SDX  has 
done  a  lot  of  little  things  that  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  difference. 

The  office  has  its  own  computer 
system,  for  instance,  and  its  mailing 
list,  once  almost  hopelessly  fouled 
up,  has  been  straightened  out. 

“There’s  just  a  difference  between 
night  and  day,”  Wills  said.  “It  was  a 
runaway  situation  in  which  we 
couldn’t  correct  anything  and  minor 
errors  just  multiplied.  You  know,  the 
way  your  membership  thinks  of  your 
competence  is  no  better  than  your 
ability  to  spell  their  name  right.” 

On  a  less  prosaic  note.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  is  also  moving  to  shore  up  its 
sagging  finances  with  a  new  array  of 
services  —  and  a  different  attitude 
about  pricing. 

“We  have  been  too  timid  in  pricing 
things  what  they  cost,”  Vahiberg 
stated  bluntly. 

Members  seem,  she  said,  to  be 
responding  well  to  some  pricing 
increases,  for  example,  the  $7 
increase  in  dues  and  the  decision  to 
charge  for  the  first  time  for  the  socie¬ 
ty’s  “Mark  of  Excellence”  campaign. 


“IVeVe  gone  through  an  identity  crisis,  and  now 
we’re  ready  to  conquer  the  worid.  We’ve  had  a  big 
turnover.  Haif  of  the  staff  is  newer  than  me,  and  i 
came  in  August  [1987].” 


Nearly  a  half-year  after  that  con¬ 
vention,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  imple¬ 
menting  a  number  of  new  revitaliza¬ 
tion  steps,  and  it  is  beginning  to  see 
the  first  signs  of  a  rebound. 

“I  think  we’ve  made  a  180-degree 
turn  already,”  the  society’s  immedi¬ 
ate  past  president,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  editor  Robert  H.  Wills,  declared 
in  an  inetrview. 

“Our  membership  is  stable  and 


For  the  first  time,  SPJ,SDX  is 
aggressively  marketing  itself. 

“We  are  a  trade  group,  a  society 
and  a  business  group,  and  we  need  to 
learn  from  other  professional 
groups,”  Vahiberg  said.  “Journalists 
traditionally  have  been  very  chary  of 
selling  themselves  or  promoting 
themselves.” 

In  recent  weeks,  the  society  has 
( Continued  on  page  70) 
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The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  were  the  only  newspapers  in  the 
nation  this  year  to  have  five  finalists  in  the  competititon  for  journalism’s 
highest  honor —  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  And  no  other  newspaper  has  ever  had  more. 

Among  the  five  was  Doug  Marlette,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  for  editorial 
cartooning  by  drawing  the  line  on  world  issues  with  the  art  of  incisive  opinion. 

Our  other  Pulitzer  Prize  finalists  were:  Joe  Dolman,  for  his  editorials  on 
the  rights  of  jailed  Cuban  refugees;  Tracy  Thompson  and  Larry  Copeland  for 
the  series  “Rural  Justice,”  which  uncovered  racial  injustice  in  the  courts  of 
Georgia’s  Toombs  Judicial  Circuit;  Jane  O.  Hansen  and  a  team  of  Journal- 
Constitution  reporters,  for  “Divided  We  Stand,”  which  brought  to  light  the 
resegregation  of  our  public  schools;  and  the  staff  of  the  Journal  and 
Constitution,  for  coverage  of  the  11-day  Atlanta  Penitentiary  riot  by  Cuban 
inmates. 

These  finalists  prove  that  great  journalists  don’t  just  report  a  story.  They 
become  part  of  it.  And  they  help  right  the  wrongs  they  write  about. 

It’s  this  approach  that  puts  them  among  the  best  in  their  field.  And  it  puts 
them  in  line  with  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  tradition,  the  tradition 
of  Ralph  McGill,  as  the  South’s  finest  newspapers. 


JOE  DOLMAN  DOUG  MARLETTE  TRACY  THOMPSON  LARRY  COPELAND 


Mania 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

A  Cox  Newspaper 


SPJ,  SDX 
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sent  out  50,000  direct  mail  pieces 
soliciting  memberships.  The  different 
pieces  are  tailored  to  potential  print, 
broadcast  or  student  members. 

Already  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has 
launched  a  line  of  merchandise 
including  gym  bags,  sweaters,  pins 
and  teddy  bears. 

Soon  the  society  will  publish  its 
membership  directory.  “It  will  be  a 
tremendous  resource  for  students 
who  need  contacts  in  a  city,”  Vahl- 
berg  observed. 

In  that  regard,  SPJ, SDX  is  also 
launching  the  kind  of  “mentor”  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  been  so  successful  for 
other  journalism  groups  such  as  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  Women  In  Communica¬ 
tions. 

“A  seasoned  journalist  may  not 
want  to  go  to  a  seminar,  but  a  sea¬ 
soned  journalist  is  willing  to  see  that 
good  people  go  into  journalism  by 
helping  guide  young  journalists,  by 
spending  time  with  them,”  Vahlberg 
remarked. 

The  mentor  program  envisions 
matching  1 ,500  seasoned  journalists 
with  1,500  students  or  young  profes¬ 
sionals  using  the  society’s  in-house 
capabilities. 

In  addition,  the  society  is  consider¬ 
ing  forming  a  job-matching  service, 
Vahlberg  said. 

Both  ideas,  however,  need 
money  —  $10,000  for  the  mentor  pro¬ 
gram  and  some  $40,(KK)  to  create  the 
job  matching. 


director. 

“My  perception  was  that  the  con¬ 
ventions  were  for  the  worker  bees.  1 
was  afraid  I’d  go  to  the  convention 
and  they’d  talk  about  a  whole  lot  of 
SPJ  business,”  she  said. 

At  this  year’s  convention,  to  be 
held  Nov.  17-20  in  Cincinnati,  SPJ 
business  will  be  “scheduled  around 
the  edges  so  the  general  membership 
will  not  have  to  get  involved  if  it 
doesn’t  want  to,”  Vahlberg  reported. 

At  the  same  time,  SPJ  wants  its 
conventions  to  become  profit  centers. 


Robert  Wills 

rather  than  virtual  free  lunches.  Last 
year’s  convention  in  Chicago,  Vahl¬ 
berg  notes,  had  a  registration  fee  of 
just  $100  and  included  meals  for  three 
days  —  an  unheard-of  price  for  trade 
groups. 


“The  phrase  we  use  most  often  around  here  is, 
‘We’re  getting  there.’  There  is  an  almost  palpable 
sense  that  things  are  turning  around  at  SDX.’’ 


“We  should  be  started  on  both  of 
these  by  the  end  of  the  year,”  Vahl¬ 
berg  predicted. 

To  coordinate  these  efforts,  the 
society  is  also  hiring  its  first  program 
director. 

SPJ, SDX  is  also  revamping  its  con¬ 
vention  to  provide  more  professional 
development  seminars  —  and  fewer 
business  meetings. 

Vahlberg  knows  from  personal 
experience  that  Sigma  Delta  Chi  con¬ 
ventions  are  not  well-regarded  by 
many  professional  journalists.  A 
member  for  years,  she  attended  her 
first  SPJ, SDX  convention  only  last 
year  —  after  being  named  executive 


With  many  of  its  once-troubling 
details  coming  under  control.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  still  faces  the  issue  of  what 
role  it  plays  in  an  industry  increas¬ 
ingly  crowded  with  journalism 
groups. 

“The  whole  strength  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists  is  its  diver- 
sification,”  past  president  Wills 
declared. 

“But  it’s  both  the  strength  of  the 
society  and  its  weakness  because 
there’s  no  one  focus,”  he  added. 

SPJ, SDX  once  held  a  virtual 
national  monopoly  on  student  jour¬ 
nalists  and  professional  reporters. 

Now,  however,  there  are  organiza¬ 


tions  for  blacks,  women,  Hispanics, 
American  Indians  and  Asian-Ameri- 
cans,  to  name  only  the  most  obvious. 

SPJ  officials  argue  that  there  is  still 
a  place  for  a  broad-based  journalism 
group. 

“1  don’t  really  see  these  other 
groups  as  threats,”  Vahlberg  said. 
“There  is  a  need  for  black  journalists 
to  get  together  with  their  peers,  or 
women,  or  Hispanics. 

“But  there  will  always  be .  need  for 
all  media  groups  to  get  together.” 

SPJ  can  be  especially  effective 
when  it  speaks  on  press  freedom 
issues  precisely  because  it  doesn’t 
speak  as  a  business  group  or  a  special 
interest  group,  Vahlberg  believes. 

The  society’s  Project  Watchdog  — 
a  series  of  public  service  ads  under¬ 
scoring  the  specific  benefits  of  a  free 
press  —  has  been  very  well-received. 
Recently,  too,  the  society  intervened 
on  an  amicus  basis  in  the  so-called 
“It’s  Over,  Debbie”  case  concerning 
whether  Illinois’  shield  law  applied  to 
an  article  supposedly  written  by  a 
doctor  involved  in  a  mercy  killing. 

Past  president  Wills  maintains  that 
SPJ  at  some  point  could  function  as  an 
umbrella  group  to  coordinate  efforts 
by  the  smaller,  particularly  ethnic- 
based,  press  groups. 

“We  could  provide  staff  for  these 
groups,  some  of  whom  struggle  along 
without  any  great  resources,”  Wills 
said.  The  first  priority,  however,  has 
been  getting  SPJ’s  own  house  in 
order,  he  added. 

SPJ  is  also  marketing  itself  as  an 
organization  for  the  journalism 
“elite”  who  “care  enough  about  the 
business,  are  serious  enough  about 
the  business  to  support  things  that 
help  the  business,”  Vahlberg  said. 

Always  complicating  SPJ, SDX, 
too,  is  its  very  name.  Not  only  is  it 
unwieldy  and  frequently  mislabeled 
even  in  the  press  itself,  but  the  frater¬ 
nity  connotations  still  confuse  many 
potential  members. 

Calls  to  change  —  or  at  least 
shorten  —  the  name  have  been  a 
perennial  feature  of  conventions  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

Right  now,  the  board  is  considering 
three  proposals:  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists;  American  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association;  and  Society  of 
American  Journalists. 

“I  really  think  this  is  the  year  it’s 
going  to  pass,”  Vahlberg  said  of  the 
name  change. 

There  remains  some  resistence, 
however.  Past  president  Wills  noted 
that  at  a  recent  conference  of  the  soci¬ 
ety’s  Region  6  in  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  25 
people  voted  to  shorten  the  name  to 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
while  14  wanted  the  name  left  alone. 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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fios  Anfleles  ©imes 


Only  53%  of  the  voters  cast 
a  ballot  in  the  last  Presidential 
election.  That  means  the 
responsibility  of  choosing 
America's  leader  fell  on 
barely  half  of  the  nation’s 
electorate.  — 


3  voters  cast  %  A  /  |  f  |  analyzed  the 

>t  Presidential  ^  V  j  I*  j  early  stages, 

neans  the  searching 

f  choosing  major 

;r  fell  on  I  I  ■  J  I-/  I  1^^  f  clearly  sor 
le  nation’s  JL  i  X  X  ^  VJ  issues  t 

TO  Stuff  THE 


Democracy  111  I  '  I 

works  best  V_  J  L  1  \ 

when  everyone 

participates.  And  at  the  Los  |  J  A  ~| 
Angeles  Times,  we  think  I  AA  I 
making  political  coverage  -A— 
more  palatable  is  a  good 
way  to  encourage  greater  voter 
turnout.  So  throughout  our  reporting  I  3 
of  the  1988  Presidential  campaign, 
we’re  trying  to  emphasize  the  people’s 
point  of  view. 

Our  election  desk  went  into  full  operation 
back  in  July  1987.  Since  then,  we’ve 


BALLOT 

i  Box  “ 


I  J  I  ,1  analyzed  the  race  through  its 
r*  J  early  stages.  Provided  broad, 
searching  profiles  of  every 
major  candidate.  And 
I  f  clearly  sorted  the  complex 
I— L  ^  VJ  issues  that  separate  the 

_  .  I  _  parties  and 

1  ^  I  I  I  1^  platforms. 

^  w  M  I  I  r  J  Teams  of  our 

reporters  are 

OT  criss-crossing  the  nation 
to  decipher  the  caucuses 
and  primaries.  And  more 

Xthan  50  Times  journalists  will 
be  on  site  at  each  of  the  national 
conventions. 

Our  goal  during  1988  is  to  give  our 
readers  the  most  useful  political  coverage 
they’ve  ever  seen.  Because  we  think  the 
fairest  kind  of  election  is  one  in  which 
the  ballot  box  is  stuffed. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Lonnie  M.  Rankin 
Miles  Messenger 
Rowena  Press 
Concho  Herald 
Miles,  Texas 


By  Ava  Mills 

Publishing  three  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  is  not  three  times  as  much  work 
as  publishing  just  one,  says  Lonnie 
M.  Rankin  of  Miles,  Texas.  He  should 
know  —  he  has  been  publishing  three 
since  the  mid-1950s. 

“Different  people  read  the  papers, 
so  it’s  not  like  starting  over  from 
scratch  three  times,”  Rankin 
explained.  “Some  columns,  canned 
copy  and  ads  appear  in  all  three 
papers.” 

The  papers  are  published  every 
Wednesday  in  Miles  (pop.  720),  20 
miles  northeast  of  San  Angelo  in 
west-central  Texas,  but  two  of  the 
papers  are  distributed  in  other  towns. 

The  largest  of  the  three  weeklies  is 
the  Miles  Messenger,  with  600  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  Rowena  Press  goes  to 
200  subscribers  in  Rowena  (pop.  450), 
eight  miles  northeast  of  Miles.  The 
Concho  Herald  has  200  customers  in 
Paint  Rock  (pop.  250),  21  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Miles. 

When  Rankin  was  discharged  from 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  1946,  he  began  ajob- 
training  program  at  the  Eden  (Texas) 
Echo  where  he  learned  the  printing 
trade,  including  how  to  operate  a 
Linotype  machine.  He  also  did  a  little 
writing. 

Rankin  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
in  the  Navy  in  1951.  When  he 
returned  to  Eden  in  1952,  there  were 
no  jobs  available  at  the  Echo.  Rankin 
and  his  wife  Oleta  moved  to  Miles, 
where  he  leased  the  newspaper  facili¬ 
ties  with  option  to  buy. 

“We  came  over  here  and  started 
working  day  and  night.  We  found  out 
right  quick  that  it’s  not  a  job  where 
you  can  go  home  at  5  o’clock.  It’s  still 
not,  but  we  go  home  at  5  o’clock  most 
of  the  time.” 

After  leasing  for  about  10  months, 
Rankin  bought  the  facilities  in  1953. 
He  was  publishing  just  two  papers 
then  —  the  Messenger  and  the 
Press  —  but  added  the  Herald  a  few 
years  later. 

“I  had  been  setting  type  for  the 


(Mills  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Herald,  which  was  being  printed  by  a 
commercial  printing  company  in  Bal¬ 
linger.  The  Herald’s  owner  said  he 
was  going  to  shut  it  down,  so  I  took  it 
over.”  The  purchase  involved  files 
and  a  permit,  but  no  equipment. 

The  Messenger  facilities  that 
Rankin  had  purchased  earlier 
included  an  old  Babcock  cylinder, 
two-page  press  which  Rankin  still 
owns  but  no  longer  uses. 


“The  last  time  I  had  rollers  made 
for  the  press,  they  [the  Samuel  Bing¬ 
ham  Co.  of  Dallas]  told  me  that  I  had 
the  only  press  of  that  type  in  the  state 
of  Texas.” 

He  stopped  using  the  Babcock  in 
1976  when  he  went  to  offset  printing. 
He  now  prints  the  papers  on  an  MOD 
sheet-fed  press. 

“When  we  first  went  to  offset,  we 
still  used  the  Linotype  to  set  type.  We 


just  took  proofs  of  it  and  pasted  the 
proofs  in.  Then  we  went  to  a 
Justawriter,  an  automatic,  justifying 
typewriter,  then  later  on  to  Compu- 
graphic  typesetting  equipment.” 

He  now  uses  a  later  model  Compu- 
graphic  with  a  video  screen. 

Like  many  weekly  newspaper  own¬ 
ers,  Rankin  also  does  job  printing  — 
statements,  envelopes,  invoices.  He 
advertises,  “We  print  anything  but 


money,”  a  slogan  he  admits  borrow¬ 
ing  from  someone  else. 

Rankin  believes  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  interesting  field. 

“1  think  young  people  are  missing  a 
bet  by  not  getting  into  the  printing 
industry.  Now  there’s  not  as  much  to 
learn  —  for  the  Compugraphic,  you 
can  take  a  good  typist  from  high 
school  and  in  two  hours  you  can  have 
(Continued  on  page  139) 


“Different  people  read  the  papers,  so  it’s  not  like 
starting  over  from  scratch  three  times,”  Rankin 
explained. 
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Performing  Art 


When  it's  vectored  onto  a  compact  disc,  art 
performs.  And  so  do  you. 

Kwikee®  INHOUSE  gives  you  theme  art 
and  product  illustrations  at  ^ 
the  touch  of  a  button.  And 
they're  of  the  highest  \ 

camera-ready  quality. 

This  art  works  with 

computerized  type  and  layout 

to  let  you  create  and  produce 

advertising  and  publications 

faster,  more  precisely,  with  j 

greater  versatility.  Wl  L 


Performing  art  makes  money,  too. 
Low  cost,  short  learning  curve,  and 
markedly  increas^  productivity 
mean  quick  payback  and 
improved  profitability. 

Find  out  how  INHOUSE 
perform. 

^  *7^'^  '^r  toll  free  now  and 

we'll  send  you  an  in-depth 
brochure  and  a  FREE, 
full- color,  poster-sized 
reprint  of  this  ad 
(without  the  copy). 

.S-800-635<7500 


IJkl  U/ll  A  Division  of  Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc. 


Buzummoa 


Making  art  perform  for  you! 


Corporate  Office 
1720  W.  Detweiller  Drive 
Peoria,  Illinois  61615-1695 


\Afestem  Office 

17885  Sky  Park  Circle  N. /Suite  F 
Irvine,  California  92714 


Canadian  Office 
2360  Marie-Victorin  Est. 
Longueuil,  Quebec  J4G  1 B5 


Some  sage  advice 

James  Reston  and  Walter  Cronkite  give  newspaper  editors 
a  bit  of  their  wisdom  at  a  no-holds-barred  ASNE  session 


By  George  Garneau 

Two  silver-maned  masters  of  print 
and  broadcast  journalism  came  out 
with  their  guns  blazing  —  alternately 
covering  for  and  sniping  at  the  con¬ 
temporary  press. 

If  anything,  they  said,  the  press 
should  ignore  critics  and  pry  more 
aggressively  into  government. 

James  Reston,  78,  the  elder  states¬ 
man  of  Washington  journalists  who 
won  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  at  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Walter  Cronkite,  71, 
who  helped  lead  television  news  and 
CBS  to  leadership  roles  and  became 
the  nation’s  most  trusted  figure, 
demonstrated  in  a  session  at  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  convention  in  Washington,  D.C., 
last  week,  that  age  has  not  dulled  their 
observations  or  words. 

“We  are  living  in  a  day  of  pre¬ 
tense,”  Reston  said,  in  which  govern¬ 
ment  has  erected  a  screen  of  press 
officers  between  itself  and  the  people. 

“We  are  not  doing  nearly  enough  to 
break  through  that  screen,”  he  told 
the  editors. 

Nevertheless,  the  press  has  never 
been  better,  Reston  asserted, 
“because  we  are  so  unpopular.” 

Journalists  are  better-educated,  the 
party  press  is  gone  and  reporters  are 
no  longer  paid  by  the  column  inch,  but 
“serious  problems”  remain,  he 
stated,  citing  how  the  press  failed  to 
notice  the  Iran-contra  affair  or  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  stock  market  crash. 

While  politicians  always  have  tried 
to  “manage”  the  news,  they  have 
more  ways  to  do  it  now,  Reston  sug¬ 
gested,  and  huge  staffs  to  help  them. 

The  result:  “Much  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  is  run  by  staff  members  who  are 
unelected  and  unconfirmed  and  most 
of  the  time  unavailable.” 

Queried  about  criticism  of  the  press 
as  too  intrusive  and  abusive  of  politi¬ 
cians,  Reston  snapped,  “If  there’s 
anything  wrong  with  the  American 
press  today,  it’s  that  we  are  far  too 
soft  on  these  guys.” 

Worrying  about  press  sensitivity  to 
critics,  Reston  said  government  offi¬ 
cials  want  the  media  to  carry  their 
message  “like  a  transmission  belt.” 

“We  have  no  excuses  to  make,”  he 


James  Reston 


Walter  C'onkite 

declared,  urging  editors  to  ignore 
advice  to  form  press  councils. 


“If  there’s  anything 
wrong  with  the 
American  press  today, 
it’s  that  we  are  far  too 
soft  on  these  guys.’’ 


Cronkite  chided  the  editors  for 
“crocodile  tears”  shed  in  editorials 
lamenting  the  loss  of  one  newspaper 
after  another  in  once-competitive 


cities. 

When  newspapers  lose  competi¬ 
tors,  becoming  monopolies  without 
yardsticks  to  measure  performance, 
“It  is  inevitable  and  probably  totally 
unavoidable  that  a  certain  degree  of 
sloth  sets  in.” 

With  no  other  paper  in  town, 
Cronkite  asked,  “How  do  you  know 
whether  you  got  it  right?” 

He  recounted  how  an  editor  of  his 
checked  the  accuracy  of  his  work 
daily  —  by  reading  the  competing 
paper. 

Cronkite  agreed  papers  are  better 
today  than  50  years  ago,  when  rewrite 
men  “were  great  fiction  writers”  and 
when  as  a  young  reporter  he  won 
praise  for  acquiring  a  photo  of  a  dead 
woman  from  a  house  with  unlocked 
doors  —  until  the  picture  ran  on  Page 
One  and  he  discovered  he  burglarized 
the  wrong  house. 

He  had  reservations  about  newspa¬ 
pers’  growing  emphasis  on  shorter 
stories  and  entertainment. 

“It  bothers  me,  this  tendency  in 
print  today  to  be  as  brief  as  televi¬ 
sion,”  Cronkite  noted.  “You’re 
walking  right  into  the  trap.” 

He  urged  editors  not  to  compete 
with  television  by  trying  to  be  enter¬ 
taining  but,  instead,  to  be  more  infor¬ 
mative. 

Cronkite  said  that  despite  a 
plethora  of  news,  there  is  a  “severe 
communications  problem,  almost  a 
communications  crisis”  at  hand,  in 
which  people  are  communicated  at, 
not  with. 

If  studies  that  show  Americans  get¬ 
ting  most  of  their  news  from  televi¬ 
sion  are  true,  they  are  getting  insuffi¬ 
cient  information  to  execute  their 
franchise  as  citizens,  Cronkite  said, 
and  expanding  network  news  to  one 
hour  would  not  help  much. 

Current  half-hour  news  shows  con¬ 
vey  about  as  much  information  as 
two-thirds  of  a  newspaper  page,  he 
said,  and  news  documentaries  have 
all  but  disappeared. 

Cronkite,  who  was  seasoned  on 
newspapers  and  wire  services,  criti¬ 
cized  the  new  breed  of  television  jour¬ 
nalists  who,  “if  it  weren’t  for  journal¬ 
ism,  would  be  in  drama  school.” 

(Continued  on  page  147) 
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We  Are  The  Software  Firm  That  Incorporates 
Accounting  Principles  &  Human  Resources 
Into  Newspaper  Management  Systems 


We’re  Collier-Jackson,  and  we’ve 
spent  12  years  developing  advertising, 
circulation,  financial,  accounting  and 
personnel  systems  to  help  newspapers 
organize,  process,  analyze  and  pre¬ 
sent  information  more  efficiendy, 
more  effectively. 

We  believe  it  is  the  creative  ideas  of 
our  people  that  make  our  products  so 
success^l.  People  who  know  as  much 
about  ROP  color  linage  as  they  do  about 
reducing  CPU,  I/O  and  elapse  times. 

You  see,  it’s  the  combination  of  news¬ 
paper  expertise,  accounting  principles, 
human  resources  and  software  know-how 
that  sets  us  apart  as  a  company  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  our  software  from  all  others. 


AWARD-WINNING  SOFTWARE 

Our  unique  way  of  working  means 
our  installation  base  is  growing  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

Work  which  earns  us  numerous  ICP 
Awards  for  products  that  have  clearly 
evidenced  their  acceptability  in  the 
marketplace  and  their  leadership  as 
proprietary  software  systems. 

Growth  that  keeps  us  ranked  as  an 
Inc.  500  and  ICP  200  company. 

It’s  the  payoff  for  dedication.  And  it 
makes  for  satisfied  customers  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United  States. 


FULL  RANGE  OF  PRODUCTS 

Each  of  our  newspaper  man^ement 
systems  is  designed  to  do  business  the 
way  you  do  business.  And  they  work 
alone  or  together  to  better  work  for  you. 
CJ/CIRCULATION™ 

CJ/ADVERTISING^** 

CJ/ADVANCED  GENERAL  LEDGER™ 
CJ/ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE™ 

CJ/FIXED  ASSETS™ 

CJ/PAYROLL™ 

CJ/CLASSIFIED™ 

CJ/AD  TRACKING™ 

CJ/LAYOUT™ 

CJ/NEWSPRINT™ 

CJ/PERSONNEL™ 

CJ/EMPLOYEE  FUND  ADMINISTRATION™ 
CJ/REPORT  WRITER™ 

CJ/EXECULINK™ 


EDUCAnON&  SUPPORT 

When  you  choose  a  Collier-Jackson 
system,  you  don’t  go  it  alone.  We’re  there 
to  help  you  every  step  of  the  way  —  from 
analyzing  your  needs  through  implemen¬ 
tation,  education  &  training  to  24-hour, 
phone-in  support. 

And  whether  you’re  a  terminal  oper¬ 
ator,  circulation  manager,  advertising 
director,  general  manager  or  publisher, 
you’ll  find  Collier-Jackson  features  do 
make  the  job  easier. 

CoBtor  Jadnon,  btc. 

Corporate  Offices. 

3707  Ufest  Cherry  Street 
Tampa.  Florida  33607 
(813)872-9990 
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Policing  irresponsible  classified  ads 

Newspapers  must  stay  alert  to  protect  their  readers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

A  man  is  arrested  in  Florida  and 
charged  with  running  an  adoption  ser¬ 
vice  that  sometimes  took  fees  from 
couples  but  did  not  deliver  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  sometimes  pressured  fright¬ 
ened  young  mothers  into  giving  up 
their  babies. 

The  man  recruited  couples  and 
young  mothers  through  classified  ads 
appearing  in  newspapers  across  the 
country. 


Soldier  of  Fortune  magazine  is 
ordered  by  a  Houston  jury  to  pay  $9.4 
million  in  damages  to  the  family  of  a 
woman  who  was  killed  by  a  man  hired 
by  her  husband  through  a  classified  ad 
in  the  magazine. 

*  *  * 

A  woman  sees  an  ad  for  a  four- 
room  apartment,  children  allowed,  in 
New  Jersey  for  $500.  She  responds 
and  is  told  for  a  $135  fee  the  broker 
will  give  her  the  landlord’s  telephone 
number.  When  she  calls,  she  is  told 
the  apartment  is  rented.  She  never 
gets  her  $135  back,  nor  does  she  ever 
get  another  lead  from  the  broker. 

:|c  « 

Cases  like  these,  and  many  others, 
make  it  essential  that  newspaper  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  departments  stay 
constantly  alert  to  possible 
fraudulent  —  or  dangerous  —  adver¬ 
tising. 

There  is  no  legal  principle,  absent  a 
state  statute,  that  says  a  newspaper  is 
not  liable  for  injuries  caused  by 
responding  to  classified  ads,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gerald  A.  “Sandy”  Smith  Jr., 
an  attorney  with  Barnett  &  Alagia  in 
Nashville. 

On  a  practical  level,  however. 
Smith  said  newspapers  are  almost  lia¬ 
bility-free  because  the  courts  and 
plaintiffs’  attorneys  are  often  sensi¬ 
tive  to  First  Amendment  protections 


of  commercial  free  speech. 

For  example,  the  law  is  clear  that  a 
newspaper  is  not  liable  for  products  it 
advertises,  it  is  under  no  duty  to 
check  out  claims  by  advertisers, 
unless  the  newspaper  endorses  that 
product.  Smith  explained. 

“1  advise  people  to  at  least  train 
their  telephone  people  ...  set  some 
policies  beforehand  [and  give  them]  at 
least  enough  training  to  spot  when  an 
ad  might  be  libelous  to  kick  it  up  [to  a 
supervisor]  to  check,”  Smith  said. 


likening  libel  and  slander  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  advertising  departments  to 
those  for  editorial. 

For  the  Soldier  of  Fortune-type 
personal  ads.  Smith  said  he  “usually 
tells  people  those  are  creating  dan¬ 
gers.” 

To  have  any  constitutional  protec¬ 
tions,  the  activity  or  service  adver¬ 
tised  must  be  a  legal  activity,  he 
explained,  noting,  for  example,  that 
in  some  states  homosexuality  is 
illegal,  so  newspapers  in  those  areas 
should  be  wary  of  accepting  that  type 
of  personal  ad. 


A  newspaper’s  liability  if  some¬ 
body  meets  another  person  through  a 
classified  ad  and  gets  physically 
harmed  is  up  in  the  air  right  now,  he 
continued.  But  if  a  newspaper  accepts 
an  ad  for  a  gun  for  hire,  that  is  so 
outrageous  that  the  newspaper  will 
probably  be  held  liable  because  the 
only  purpose  of  the  ad  is  to  harm 
someone. 

Smith  recommends  that  newspa¬ 


pers  have  some  sort  of  self-regulatory 
effort,  advertising  acceptability  stan¬ 
dards,  to  face  those  issues  and  decide 
beforehand  what  sort  of  ad  is 
acceptable  —  and  then  train  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  take  the  ads. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has  an 
extensive  advertising  acceptability 
policy,  a  booklet  which  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  revised. 

Mack  Hood,  classified  telephone 
sales  manager  at  the  Daily  News, 
explained  that  the  paper  will  not 
accept  ads  for  categories  like  abor¬ 
tion,  palm  readers,  apartment  refer¬ 
rals,  stun  guns  or  massage  services. 
The  paper  tries  to  avoid  ads  that  are 
inflammatory  or  may  be  offensive  to 
readers. 

If  an  incoming  ad  is  vague  or  suspi¬ 
cious,  Hood  said  the  advertiser  is 
asked  to  provide  a  report  that 
includes  business  references  and 
references  from  any  other  papers  in 
which  his  ad  may  have  appeared.  In 
addition,  the  rate  booklet  includes  a 
statement  about  the  publisher’s 
option  not  to  accept  certain  ads. 

Adoption  services  must  always 
provide  an  advertiser’s  report.  Hood 
explained,  and  there  are  certain 
categories  of  services  seeking  to  run 
ads  that  must  be  licensed  and  certi¬ 
fied. 

When  classified  telephone  people 
are  first  hired  by  the  Daily  News,  they 
go  through  a  two-week  training 


period,  one  day  of  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  acceptability  rules,  he 
said. 

Hood  also  explained  that  he  is 
always  looking  at  the  news  pages  for 
trends  that  may  surface  in  classi¬ 
fied  —  for  example,  advertising  for 
jobs  that  require  interstate  travel, 
illegal  when  a  minor  is  involved. 

C.  Dean  Welch,  vice  president/ 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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New  Englanders  have  always  liked  to  “build  their 
own”  and  are  famous  for  it  —  from  inventions  like  the 
steamboat  and  sewing  machine  to  the  triumphant 
success  of  a  current  economy  based  on  high  tech  and 
services.  New  England  is  known  as  the  electronics 
hub  of  the  U.S.,  and  Route  128  (known  as  Arnerica’s 
Technology  Highway]  bristles  with  space/missle 
firms  and  high-tech  industries.  Between  1947  and 
1985  the  number  of  New  Englanders  employed  in 
services  such  as  health  care,  insurance,  banking  and 
data  processing  rose  from  370,000  to  1 .5  million.  New 
England  also  profits  from  the  beauty  of  its  land.  In¬ 
creased  tourism  has  brought  new  revenues  into  the 
backcountry  of  mountains,  forests  and  lakes. 

In  New  England  unemployment  is  lowest  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power  per  household  is  highest, 
exceeding  per  household  estimates  of  even  the 
affluent  Sunbelt  and  Pacific  regions. 


NEW  ENGUND  ’88  PER-HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

$1,752  MORE  PHH.  EST. 
I  THAN  U.S.  AVERAGE 

NEW  ENGLAND  1988  PHH.  RETAIL  SALES 

^■i  O  4  AOlNr  7%  OVER  $16,860 
^  I  Oj  I  WW  U.S.  PHH.  AVERAGE 

NEW  ENGLAND  1988  PHH.  FOOD  SALES 

4  70^  EXCEEDS  $3,690  U.S. 

I  #  ^  PHH.  FIGURE  BY  12% 

*  1988  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  estimates 

Newspaper  readership  is  also  tops,  with  daily 
newspaper  coverage  close  to  saturation  in  many  mar¬ 
kets.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  local  New  England 
daily  newspaper  produces  outstanding  results  for 
advertisers. 


Econofnic  Development 


It’s 

New  England  .  . . 


There’s  no  place 
like  it! 


for  building  incomes 
and  housing 
winners. 


Aerial  view  of  Boston  Harbor 
during  celebration  of  Boston’s 
350th  birthday. 

UPl/BETTMAN  NEWSPHOTOS 


Brookline.  Mass:  David  Hoffman 
works  on  music  to  premiere  in 
space  shuttle  trip. 

UPl/BETTMAN  NEWSPHOTOS 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  Engiand  daiiy  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 

Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Lowell  Sun  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 
Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 

VERMONT 

The  Times-Argus  (Barre-Montpelier) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 


V 
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Classified 

(Continued  from  page  76) 


group  classified  for  the  New  York 
Times  Regional  Newspaper  Group  in 
Atlanta,  commented  that  he  thinks 
the  Soldier  of  Fortune  ruling  is  going 
to  be  thrown  out  by  a  higher  court. 

“You  can’t  hold  a  newspaper 
responsible  when  it  doesn’t  know  the 
intentions”  of  the  advertiser,  he  said. 
For  example,  if  someone  buys  a  used 
car  through  the  classifieds,  and  the  ad 
said  the  car  was  in  good  shape  but  it 
broke  down  shortly  after  being  pur¬ 
chased,  should  the  newspaper  reim¬ 
burse  the  purchaser  for  the  price  of 
the  car? 

He  questioned  how  Soldier  of  For¬ 
tune  can  be  held  responsible  when  the 
ad  simply  said  the  man  was  offering 
his  services  for  “high  risk  assign¬ 
ments.” 

“How  can  they  be  responsible  for 
that  guy  committing  murder?  There 
was  probably  no  indication  when  he 
placed  the  ad,”  he  noted. 

“You  have  to  make  an  assumption 


that  the  people  you  are  dealing  with 
are  honest  until  proven  otherwise,” 
he  continued. 

“You  also  have  to  be  cautious  of 
exaggerated  claims,”  Welch  said. 
“You  train  your  people  to  look  for  the 
unbelievable.  If  it  sounds  too  good  to 
be  true,  it  probably  is.  Salespeople 
who  deal  with  individuals  day  in  and 
day  out  also  develop  a  sixth  sense 
about  people.” 

Welch  explained  that  a  newspaper 
can  refuse  an  ad  from  anyone  without 
reason,  but  once  the  paper  gives  a 
reason,  it  also  gives  the  person  a  rea¬ 
son  to  file  a  lawsuit.  However,  if  the 
person  rejected  is  seeking  to  place  an 
ad  that  is  similar  to  ads  that  are  run¬ 
ning  in  the  paper,  the  person  also  can 
probably  sue. 

The  NYTRNG  papers  that  do 
accept  adoption  classifieds  —  which 
account  for  less  than  1%  of  their 
totals  —  will  take  the  ads  only  from 
licensed  agencies  or  attorneys. 

“That  does  not  necessarily  mean 
they  are  credible,  but  it  does  mean 
they  can  be  tracked  down,”  Welch 
commented,  noting  that  he  has  not 
heard  of  any  problems  with  these  ads. 


“We  can’t  start  acting  as  watchdogs 
for  state  agencies.  They’re  the  ones 
who  regulate  and  set  standards. 

“We  are  a  service  to  our  readers.  If 
this  is  something  they  look  to  us  for, 
we  will  provide  it,”  he  said. 

“We  shouldn’t  run  advertising  we 
know  is  illegal,  but  we  can’t  turn 
down  everybody  because  some  may 
be  bad,”  Welch  continued. 

But,  he  added,  if,  for  example,  a 
newspaper  is  running  ads  for  three 
adoption  services  and  one  comes 
under  indictment,  the  newspaper 
again  risks  a  lawsuit  if  it  refuses  to 
accept  ads  from  that  agency  only, 
because  it  would  be  presuming  guilt. 
If  the  paper  stops  all  three  agency  ads 
there  should  be  no  problem,  but  he 
strongly  suggested  consulting  an 
attorney. 

Smith  commented  that  if  he  had  to 
pick  one  thing,  he  would  recommend 
that  newspapers  set  up  advertising 
acceptability  standards  to  face  the 
potential  questions  before  they  come 
up.  That  “will  remove,  as  much  as  can 
be  removed,  the  potential  for  liabil¬ 
ity.’’ 


Help-wanted  ad  hoax 

Phony  job  ads  contain  phone  number  of  Dukakis  campaign  headquarters 


By  George  Garneau 

The  ads  offered  construction  jobs, 
benefits,  equal  opportunity  and  even 
listed  a  toll-free  phone  number  to  call 
for  more  information. 

In  truth,  they  were  a  hoax  that  vic¬ 
timized  newspapers  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  and  misled  hundreds 
of  job  seekers  who  called  the  number 
seeking  work,  but  reached  the  cam¬ 
paign  headquarters  of  Massachusetts 
Gov.  Michael  Dukakis,  himself  look¬ 
ing  for  a  job  in  the  White  House. 

The  bogus  help-wanted  classified 
ads  bilked  prominent  newspapers  of 
the  price  of  the  ads  and  forced  the 
Dukakis  campaign  to  disconnect  its 
toll-free  number  to  avoid  a  torrent  of 
calls  to  its  Boston  headquarters. 

“It’s  really  a  lame  joke  at  the 
expense  of  people  who  are  out  of 
work  and  looking  at  these  ads,”  said 
Dukakis  spokesman  Steven  Akey. 

Akey  said  calls  flooded  campaign 
operations  for  several  days  before  the 


special  number,  1-800-USA-MlKE, 
was  disconnected  on  April  8. 

He  declined  to  speculate  who  per¬ 
petrated  the  hoax,  but  said  it  was 
intended  “to  disrupt  campaign  activi¬ 
ties.” 


In  one  instance  an 
imposter  placed  an  ad 
using  the  name  of 
Dukakis’  deceased 
father,  Panes,  for  billing 
purposes. 


In  one  instance  an  imposter  placed 
an  ad  using  the  name  of  Dukakis’ 
deceased  father,  Panos,  for  billing 
purposes. 

The  ads,  simple  help-wanted  items 
with  some  variations,  appeared  in 
newspapers  in  Honolulu,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Denver, 


Detroit,  Houston,  Chicago,  Miami 
and  New  York,  among  others,  Akey 
reported. 

“People  were  very  disappointed 
but  understanding,”  Akey  said.  Call¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  inform  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  which  they  saw  ads. 

Several  newspapers  told  E&P  they 
killed  the  ads  as  soon  as  the  hoax  was 
discovered,  writing  off  the  charges 
and  flagging  the  phone  number  as  a 
credit  risk.  But,  they  said,  because  of 
the  volume  of  classified  ads,  it  was 
impossible  to  verify  all  classified  ad 
information  or  notice  subtle  hoaxes, 
leading  to,  according  to  one  supervi¬ 
sor,  “lots”  of  phony  classified  ads. 

“We  can’t  check  every  single  ad. 
We  can’t  do  it,”  said  one  classified 
supervisor  whose  paper  was  hoaxed. 
“We  take  thousands  of  ads  a  day.” 

The  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  said: 
“Electricians  and  helpers.  Commer¬ 
cial  and  residential  wiring.  Company 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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ABITIBI-PRICE 
ANNOUNCESATEN-GUN 
SALUTE  TO  CLAIBORNE, 

ALABAMA 


Why  Claiborne,  Alabama? 
Because  it  will  be  the  site  of  a  new 
newsprint  mill  which  Abitibi-Price 
will  jointly  build  with  Parsons  & 
Whittemore  Inc. 

Why  a  ten  gun  salute?  Because 
it  will  be  the  tenth  newsprint  mill 
in  Abitibi-Price’s  family  of  mills. 

Why  Abitibi-Price?  Because  we 
are  the  world’s  largest  newsprint 
producer,  and  because  the 
Alabama  River  mill  will  allow  us  to 
better  serve  our  valued  customers 
in  North  America. 

Start  Up  Date:  Fourth  Quarter  1990 
Annual  Capacity:  220,000  Tonnes 


Abitibi-Price 


Jugular  jabs  over  a  Jaguar 

San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  Herb  Caen  says  he  was  libeled  by  an  Examiner 
magazine  column  stating  that  he  ‘drives  a  Jaguar  courtesy  of  the  Brits’ 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  “Jaguar”  issue  has  split  two  of 
San  Francisco's  leading  columnists, 
one  of  whom  has  hurled  a  libel  charge 
at  the  other. 

The  verbal  fracas  began  with  an 
item  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner's 
Sunday  Image  magazine  that  said: 
“Herb  Caen,  as  everyone  knows, 
drives  a  Jaguar  courtesy  of  the  Brits .  ” 

The  note,  which  appeared  in  an 
unsigned  new  column  called  “Seeing 
the  Elephant,”  was  headed  “Herb 
Caen's  Jaguar  Love  Affair.”  Its  lead 
was,  “Curious,  the  number  of  men¬ 
tions  that  the  Jaguar  automobile  gets 
in  SF's  number  one  column  ...” 

Caen,  whose  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  column  is  a  local  institu¬ 
tion,  obtained  an  advance  copy  of  the 


beast  and  British  Motors  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  his  daily  column  no  less  than 
fourteen  times  .  .  .  Stay  tuned  to  The 
Elephant  for  the  Jaguar  Watch.” 

But  in  its  April  17  Sunday  news 
section  (The  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
publish  a  joint  Sunday  paper  under  its 
JOA  arrangement),  the  Examiner  said 
under  the  box  “Corrections  and 
Clarifications”:  “The  issue  of  Image 
magazine  appearing  in  today's  news¬ 
paper  did  not  intend  to  imply  by  use  of 
the  phrase  ‘courtesy  of  the  Brits' 
that  .  .  .  Herb  Caen  received  a 
Jaguar  automobile  for  anything  less 
than  the  market  price  from  British 
Motors  of  San  Francisco,  and  regrets 
if  any  such  implication  was  drawn.” 

Hinckle,  who  also  writes  a  regular 
Examiner  column  in  addition  to  being 
Image's  editorial  director,  shrugged 


The  item  “was  clearly  satirizing  Herb  a  little  bit,” 
he  told  E&P.  “We’re  just  trying  to  inject  a  IK  io 
humor  in  what  has  been  a  kind  of  dull  mao^zine.” 


April  17  magazine  and  fired  back  in 
his  April  15  column,  denying  his 
Jaguar  is  a  freebie. 

Fumed  Caen:  “If  you  bother  with 
the  new  and  even  worse  Image  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  Examiner's  part  of  this 
Sunday's  paper,  you  will  read  that 
‘Herb  Caen,  as  everyone  knows 
drives  a  Jaguar,  courtesy  of  the  Brits.' 
As  everyone  knows  over  at  British 
Motors,  1  paid  full  retail.  Like  many  a 
sensation  concocted  by  Warren 
Hinckle,  the  alleged  magazine's  so- 
called  editorial  director,  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  I  got  the  car  as  a  gift  is  a  lie 
and  libelous  to  boot.” 

Asked  if  he  authored  the  item, 
Hinckle,  who  relishes  tweaking  noses 
in  print,  replied,  “There  is  a  rumor 
that  I  wrote  it.” 

The  Jaguar  item,  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  head  photo  of  Caen 
emerging  from  a  drawing  of  the  auto, 
continued,  “He  fCaen]  also  plays 
Jaguar  on  his  keyboard.  During  1987, 
he  wrote  a  Sunday  column  on  the 
‘Unique  mystique'  of  the  Jaguar  auto¬ 
mobile  and  mentioned  the  vehicular 


off  the  incident  as  a  joke. 

The  item  “was  clearly  satirizing 
Herb  a  little  bit,”  he  told  E&P. 
“We're  just  trying  to  inject  a  little 
humor  in  what  has  been  a  kind  of  dull 
magazine.” 

Hinckle  explained  the  “Elephant” 
column  is  in  the  pattern  of  British 
gossip  journalism,  “slightly  twingy 
with  an  acerbic  edge.” 

The  rotund,  patch-eyed  columnist 
added,  “We  didn't  charge  Herb  Caen 
with  corruption,  but  with  redun¬ 
dancy.  Why  is  he  constantly  plugging 
the  product?” 

Hinckle  also  alleged  a  “close  rela¬ 
tionship”  between  Caen  and  British 
Motors,  quipping:  “If  there  are  15 
people  waiting  in  line  to  have  their  car 
serviced  there,  you  can  bet  that  Herb 
Caen  will  not  be  the  14th  to  receive 
servicing. 

“But  for  publication,  I  can  say  that 
Herb  Caen  never  took  a  freebie  in  his 
life.” 

“Even  that's  a  lie,”  Caen  retorted. 
“1  have  had  many  a  free  drink.” 

Caen  was  not  buying  Hinckle's  “It 


was  all  in  fun”  pronouncement. 

“Saying  somebody  accepts  a 
$36,000  car  free  is  not  funny  as  1 
understand  humor,”  he  commented. 

The  columnist  also  indicated  that 
the  Examiner's  disclaimer  may  not  be 
enough. 

“1  don't  know  if  my  lawyers  are 
happy  with  it  or  not,”  he  said.  “We 
haven't  decided  yet.  They  ought  to 
have  put  the  correction  in  the  same 
place  as  the  original  item.” 

Caen  also  disputed  the  Image's 
item  count  on  the  number  of  times  he 
has  mentioned  Jaguar  in  his  column. 

He  recalled  one  column  devoted  to 
his  admiration  for  the  Jaguar.  He 
added  that,  according  to  a  Chronicle 
computer  count,  he  has  named  the 
Jaguar  five  other  times  in  his  column. 

“1  like  Jaguars,”  Caen  conceded. 
“I've  owned  six  of  them.” 

In  what  may  not  be  the  last  word, 
Hinckle  vowed  that  when  he  men¬ 
tions  Caen  in  future  columns,  he  will 
be  identified  as  “Herb  (I  paid  full 
retail)  Caen.” 

Investigative  award 
to  Globe  and  Mail 

A  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  investi¬ 
gative  series  alleging  secret  financial 
transactions  between  lawyers,  de¬ 
velopers  and  Toronto  politicians 
recently  won  a  top  award  from  the 
Centre  for  Investigative  Journalism. 

The  series  won  for  Best  Investiga¬ 
tive  Newspaper  Report,  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  journalism  awards  given  to  the 
media  by  the  Ottawa-based  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  winning  stories  were  written 
by  Jock  Ferguson  and  Paul  Taylor. 

Four  investigative  newspaper 
reporters  garnered  honorable  men¬ 
tions:  Peter  Moon  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  for  a  story  about  Canadian  law¬ 
breakers  on  the  Caribbean  island  of 
St.  Kitts;  Neil  Macdonald  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen  for  his  account  of 
problems  within  CSIS;  Steve  Camer¬ 
on  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  for  a  story  on 
decorating  bills  at  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter's  residence  paid  by  the  PC  Canada 
fund;  and  Claude  Arpin  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette  for  his  account  of  the 
Oerlikon  Aerospace  land  flips. 
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The  New  World  of  Graphics:  Instant  and  accessible. 


A  lot  of  people  tell  us  they  like  our  new  look 
and  our  breadth  in  graphics. 

With  the  introduction  of  AP’s  new  Graphics- 
Net,  graphics  will  be  automatically  delivered  to 
your  Macintosh  almost  before  you  know  it — in 
an  average  of  15  to  30  seconds  by  satellite 
transmission.  Once  the  graphic  is  in  your 
machine,  you  can  add  color,  change  type  and 
switch  the  elements.  A  quick  printout  and  [ 
you’re  on  the  way  to  production. 

Consider  the  stock  market  crash  story  last 
October.  During  that  two-week  roller  coaster 
ride,  AP  created  20  graphics  charting  the 
market’s  swing.  Delivered  as  a  package,  these 


would  have  traveled  from  AP  to  newspapers  in 
less  than  10  minutes. 

GraphicsNet  is  the  only  satellite-delivered 
graphics  network  in  the  business.  It’s  available 
to  any  AP  member  who  has  a  Macintosh  com¬ 
puter  (Mac  Plus,  Mac  SE,  or  Macll),  at  least  a 
20  MB  hard  drive,  and  a  printer.  For  those  who 
have  LaserPhoto,  there’s  no  continuing  charge. 

By  the  end  of  1988,  GraphicsNet  will  link  AP 
and  hundreds  of  member  art  departments  with 
a  fast,  flexible  24-hour-a-day  network  delivering 
original  quality  art  by  satellite. 

The  AP.  A  new  world  of  graphics. 

Associated  Press 

The  New  World  of  News. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


ANNE  GORDON,  business  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post  since  1985,  was  named 
assistant  managing  editor  and  will 
oversee  night  news-gathering  and 
editing  of  the  newspaper. 

Prior  to  the  Post,  Gordon  was  an 
assistant  business  editor  for  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  a  business  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler.  She  is  a  University  of  Denver  grad¬ 
uate. 

Jerry  W.  Lewis,  deputy  business 
editor,  was  promoted  to  Gordon's  for¬ 
mer  post.  With  the  paper  since  1978, 
he  earlier  was  an  editor  and  reporter 
for  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  Camera 
and  worked  in  the  news  bureau  of  the 
Louisville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Three  promotions  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  at  the  Boston 
Globe  will  become  effective  on  June  1 
following  the  retirement  of  Richard 
A.  Collins  Jr. 

Collins,  retiring  after  a  36-year 
career  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
joined  the  Globe  in  1969  and  later 
became  director  of  the  paper's  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  affairs  depart¬ 
ments. 

James  J.  Regan,  now  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director,  will  become  sales  pro¬ 
motion/public  affairs  director.  He  has 
been  with  the  Globe  since  1959,  start¬ 
ing  in  classified  advertising. 

Mary  Jane  Patrone  will  become 
public  affairs  manager  in  charge  of 
such  events  as  the  Boston  Globe 
Book  Festival  and  the  Jazz  and  Herit¬ 
age  Festival. 

Richard  P.  Gulla  has  the  new 
position  of  public  affairs  director  and 
will  be  responsible  for  public  relations 
activities,  including  media  relations 
and  internal  communications.  Gulla 
joined  the  paper  in  1985  as  public 
affairs  manager,  moving  from  vice 
president  of  public  affairs  and  com¬ 
munications  at  the  United  Way  of 
Massachusetts  Bay. 


McNAUGHT 


IN  THE 
BEGINNING 
THERE  WAS 

H^HCL'FF 


“. . .  the  nation’s  feline 
fetish  first  became 
apparent  in  1973 
when  George  Gately 
introduced  Heathcliff.” 

—  Mary  Vespa 
PEOPLE  Magazine 

Call  collect  (203)  661-4990 

The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  06830 


Gerry  Tryhane  has  returned  to 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  as  director  of 
finance  and  management  services. 

He  left  Newsday  five  years  ago  to 
join  the  Times  Mirror  Company  in 
Los  Angeles  as  assistant  to  the  corpo¬ 
rate  officer  of  several  Times  Mirror 
companies  and  then  moved  to  the 
Denver  Post  where  he  was  senior  vice 
president  and  business  manager.  The 
opportunity  for  Tryhane  to  return  to 
Newsday,  a  Times  Mirror  paper,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recent  sale  of  the  Denver 
paper. 

Reporting  to  Tryhane  are  John 
Wills,  controller,  who  adds  the  title 
and  functions  of  treasurer,  and  Brlce 
Murray,  manager  of  management 
services. 

Tom  Redder,  who  formerly 
directed  management  services,  is 
now  director  of  information  systems 
and  continues  responsibility  for  data 
processing,  telecommunications  and 
electronic  information  systems  and 
also  continues  to  report  directly  to 
James  Fitzgerald,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  finance  and  administration. 
Fitzgerald  announced  realignment  of 
the  finance/administration  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

*  *  * 

Six  editorial  staff  changes  at  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  have  been 
announced  by  managing  editor  David 
Lipman. 

Joe  Whittington,  day  city  editor, 
is  now  an  assistant  news  editor. 
Richard  Weiss,  formerly  an  assistant 
city  editor,  is  deputy  executive  city 
editor,  and  Jan  Paul,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeds  Whittington  as  day  city 
editor. 

James  Creighton,  features  direc¬ 
tor,  has  additional  duties  of  Sunday 


editor  and  is  in  charge  of  coordinating 
entertainment  material  for  the  feature 
sections. 

Robert  W.  Duffy,  editor  of  the 
Everyday  section,  takes  on  additional 
duties  of  arts  editor. 

Harper  Barnes,  the  newspaper's 
principal  movie  critic,  has  been  given 
the  title  of  critic-at-large  and  will 
write  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

:|c  :|c 

Laurence  B.  Tillis  recently  was 
named  marketing  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Herald,  Newton,  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  advertising,  promotion  and 
circulation  sales.  He  previoulsy  was 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Post. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Hicks  Maynard  has  joined 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  as  vice 
president/planning  and  will  coordi¬ 
nate  development  of  long-range  cor¬ 
porate  plans  for  the  newspaper  and  its 
parent  Oakland  Tribune  Inc.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Robert  C.  Maynard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  announced  the 
appointment. 

Nancy  Maynard,  holder  of  a  juris 
doctor  degree  from  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  School,  has  spent  two 
decades  in  journalism.  She  covered 
education  for  the  New  York  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times,  and  at  the  latter 
paper  also  covered  science,  the  space 
program  and  health  economics. 

Most  recently,  Maynard  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  for  Journalism 
Education,  a  source  of  training  for 
minority  group  journalists  which 
operates  programs  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona  and  the  Kellogg  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Management  at  North¬ 
western  University. 
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Robert  B.  Hewett  has  been 
appointed  interim  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Culture  and  Communica¬ 
tion  at  the  East-West  Center  in  Hon¬ 
olulu. 

Before  joining  the  center  where  he 
is  curator  of  the  Jefferson  Fellows 
Program  for  Asian,  Pacific  and 
American  Journalists,  Hewett  was  a 
foreign  correspondent  in  Asia  for  22 
years. 

As  interim  director  he  succeeds 
Mary  G.F.  Bitterman,  who  resigned 
to  seek  political  office. 

^  ^ 

Al  Johnson  has  been  named  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trihune,  succeeding 
Beverly  Kees,  who  moved  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

He  joined  the  Post-Tribune,  a 
Knight-Ridder  paper,  in  June  1986  as 
executive  managing  editor  after  pre¬ 
viously  working  at  K-R’s  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  as  an  investigative 
reporter,  assistant  state  editor, 
regional  editor  and  assistant  to  the 
editor. 

Johnson  began  his  career  in  1969 
with  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader. 


Al  Podc.orski  of  the  Chica{>o  San- 
Times  was  named  Photographer  of 
the  Year  for  the  third  consecutive 
time  by  the  Chicago  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

Podgorski  is  the  first  photographer 
in  the  46-year  history  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  win  the  title  three  years  run¬ 
ning. 

^  ^  * 

Victor  W.  Bilak  is  now  controller 
of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  replacing 
Theresa  McCoy,  who  resigned  to 
take  a  position  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Bilak,  with  the  newspaper 
nine  years,  has  responsibility  for  all 
financial  operations. 


Corbin  Patrick,  82,  head  of  the 
arts  and  drama  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  since  1941,  retired 
April  1. 

Legendary  at  the  newspaper  for  his 
seven-day,  seven-night  workweek, 
Patrick  waged  successful  and  relent¬ 
less  campaigns  to  establish  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  in  Indianapolis  and 
bring  about  construction  of  a  new 
civic  auditorium. 

He  joined  the  Star  in  1925  as  a  copy 
editor  and  then  moved  to  the  arts  beat 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  1927.  He  was 
part  of  a  team  doing  the  first  radio 
broadcast  of  the  Indianapolis  500 
back  in  1929. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
the  Star,  in  citing  Patrick’s  “63  years 
of  extraordinary  journalism,"  said, 
“As  a  reporter,  critic  and  editor,  he 
helped  and  often  led  in  the  expansion 
of  a  multitude  of  art  projects.” 


Peter  Rowe,  former  feature  staff 
writer  for  the  San  Dieffo  Union's  Cur¬ 
rents  section,  is  now  lifestyle  editor. 
He  succeeded  John  Muncie,  who 
moved  up  to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/features. 

Rowe  joined  the  Union  in  July  1984 
from  military  affairs  writer  at  the  Vir- 
ginian-PHot,  Norfolk. 


Lisa  Curtis,  most  recently  mar¬ 
keting  director  of  Independent  News¬ 
papers,  Scottsdale,  was  promoted  to 
publisher  of  the  Paradise  Valley  Inde¬ 
pendent,  the  Scottsdale  Independent 
and  the  Town  of  Paradise  Valley 
Independent. 

Curtis  joined  the  community  news¬ 
paper  group  in  1984  as  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  and  has  held  advertising 
manager  and  major  accounts  posi¬ 
tions.  She  is  an  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  with  a  bachelor  of  sci¬ 
ence  degree  in  business  administra¬ 
tion. 


Solve  your  recruitment  problems  at  ANPA 

The  Convention  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
executive  recruitment.  Call  our  office  for  an  appointment  or 
contact  us  at  the  Sheraton-Waikiki. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

John  D,  Blodger  joined  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Reston,  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent/human  resources.  He  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  employee  relations  for  the  Ben- 
dix  Aerospace  Sector  of  Allied  Signal 
Inc.,  formerly  the  Bendix  Corp., 
Arlington,  Va. 

Blodger  succeeded  Roy  W.  Ander¬ 
son,  who  is  on  disability  leave  from 
ANPA. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram,  metropolitan  editor  Mike 
Schwartz  has  been  named  executive 
city  editor,  responsible  for  all  local 
news  coverage. 

Also,  projects  and  investigative 
reporter  John  Zappe  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  for  urban  affairs. 
*  *  * 

John  Behrens,  director  of  journal¬ 
ism,  public  relations,  and  public  rela¬ 
tions/journalism  programs  at  Utica 
College  of  Syracuse  University,  was 
re-elected  to  a  second  two-year  term 
as  chair  of  the  Raymond  Simon  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Public  Relations  at  the  col¬ 
lege. 
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OBITUARIES 


Dave  Brady,  75,  longtime  national 
professional  football  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post,  died  April  1  at 
Sibley  Memorial  Hospital  after  a 
heart  attack. 

Brady  was  a  sportswriter  and  editor 
in  the  '40s  for  what  is  now  the  Cam¬ 
den  tN.J.)  Courier-Post  and  served  in 
the  merchant  marine  and  worked  for 
the  Army  Transport  Service  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

He  joined  the  Post  in  1946  and  was  a 
sports  desk  editor  and  boxing  author¬ 
ity  before  he  became  known  for  foot¬ 
ball  coverage. 


Robert  W.  Chantland,  58,  who 
was  an  editor  at  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press  and  the  Sim-Biilletin  for 
more  than  20  years,  died  March  20  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore  of 
a  heart  condition. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  he  had  been  a 
reporter  and  copy  editor  at  the  Rut¬ 
land  ( Vt. )  Herald  and  a  copy  editor  at 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

Leo  E.  Cloutier,  76,  longtime 
sports  columnist  for  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader,  died  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  on  April  1  after  a  brief 
illness. 

He  started  in  journalism  at  the  Ber¬ 
lin  (N.H.)  Reporter  and  moved  to  the 
Manchester  paper  in  1943.  Cloutier 
organized  a  charity  fund,  the  Union 
Leader  Baseball  Dinner,  in  1949.  His 
column  “Malice  toward  none,”  was 
syndicated  to  newspapers  in  the  New 
England  region  in  the  '6()s  and  '70s. 

*  *  * 

Hazel  Garland,  75,  a  pioneering 
journalist  who  was  one  of  the  first 
black  women  to  edit  a  nationally  cir¬ 
culated  publication,  died  April  5  in 
McKeesport,  Pa. ,  after  a  heart  attack. 

She  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Cornier 
in  1943  and  held  several  positions 
including  columnist,  consultant  and 
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writer  and  was  editor  in  chief  during 
1974-77. 

Last  year  Garland  and  Mai  Goode, 
a  national  broadcaster,  lent  their 
names  to  the  Garland-Goode  Scholar¬ 
ship  for  journalism  students. 

Mi  !|i 

Sir  Denis  Hamilton,  69,  former 
chairman  of  the  Times  of  London  and 
of  Reuters  news  agency,  died  April  7 
at  his  home  in  London  after  a  long 
illness. 

Sir  Denis  was  chairman  of  Reuters 
in  1979-85,  a  period  of  expansion  of 
the  agency's  financial  news  services, 
and  was  a  former  editor  in  chief  and 
chairman  of  Times  Newspapers  Ltd. 
He  was  credited  with  introducing  the 
color  magazine  supplement  to  British 
journalism. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  Middles¬ 
brough  Evening  Gazette  in  1936  and 
became  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times, 
weekly  companion  of  the  Times  of 
London,  and  editorial  chairman  of  the 
group  in  1959.  He  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1978-83  and  was  a  chairman  of 
the  British  Museum. 

Mi  Me  Mi 

Virginia  Prewett  Mizelle,  69, 
publisher  of  The  Hemisphere  Hotline, 
a  Washington  newsletter  on  inter- 
American  affairs  and  a  former  news¬ 
paper  columnist,  died  April  7  at  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center  after 
surgery  for  a  heart  ailment. 

In  the  '40s,  she  wrote  from  Mexico, 
Argentina  and  Brazil  for  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  and  the  Sun-Times  and  had 
a  syndicated  column  with  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  in  the 
'60s  and  a  column  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  during  the  '60s  and  '70s. 
Her  work  appeared  in  a  number  of 
other  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
earned  awards  from  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  Columbia  University  and 
the  governments  of  Brazil  and  Guate¬ 
mala. 

Mi  Mi  * 

Crosby  S.  Noyes,  67,  a  longtime 
reporter  and  editor  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  died  April  7  at  Sibley 
Memorial  Hospital  after  a  heart 
attack. 

A  graduate  of  Yale  University,  he 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter  in  1947 
after  World  War  II  service  in  Europe 
and  specialized  in  foreign  affairs.  In 
1954,  Noyes  opened  the  Star's  Paris 
bureau  and  was  back  in  Washington 
in  1956-58.  He  then  returned  to  Paris 
until  1964  when  he  was  appointed  for¬ 
eign  editor. 

His  great-great  grandfather,  the 
first  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  and  Samuel 
Hay  Kauffmann  and  three  other  part¬ 
ners  bought  the  newspaper  in  1867.  In 


1974,  the  Noyes  and  Kauffmann  fam¬ 
ilies  sold  the  Star  to  Joe  L.  Albritton 
and  Noyes  retired.  Albritton  sold  the 
paper  to  Time  Inc.,  which  closed  it  in 
1981. 

Ms  Mi  Mi 

Mary  O’Connor  Phinney,  82,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  and  magazine  copy 
reader  in  New  York  City,  died  March 
29  in  Leeds,  Mass.  She  retired  as  a 
Fortune  magazine  copy  reader  and 
previously  was  with  the  Neiv  York 
Times  and  Time  magazine. 

Mi  Mi  Mi 

Louis  Pinskey,  77,  a  sportswriter 
for  the  former  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
during  a  career  that  included  teaching 
and  business  ventures,  died  March  30. 

*  Ms  * 

Thomas  B.  Shearman,  94,  the 
publisher  of  the  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press  who  crusaded 
against  gambling  in  the  '50s,  died 
April  4  at  his  home  in  Lake  Charles. 

Shearman  and  four  other  journal¬ 
ists  at  the  newspaper  were  indicted  in 
1951  by  a  special  grand  jury  on 
charges  of  defaming  16  public  officials 
and  three  admitted  gamblers.  A  spe¬ 
cial  judge  appointed  to  hear  the  case 
acquitted  the  journalists. 

Shearman  entered  the  newspaper 
business  as  an  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1914,  and 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during 
World  War  I,  and  then  joined  Inland 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

He  acquired  the  Roswell  (N.M.) 
Daily  Record  in  1933,  and  the  Hobbs 
(N.M.)  Daily  Sun  and  Trinidad 
(Colo.)  Chronicle  News  in  1936  and 
the  Lake  Charles  paper  in  1943. 

One  son,  Hugh,  manages  the  Lake 
Charles  and  Trinidad  papers;  and  a 
grandson.  Bill  Shearman,  publishes 
the  Hobbs  paper. 

Mi  Mi  Mi 

Fitzhugh  Turner,  73,  a  former 
reporter  and  Foreign  Service  officer, 
was  found  dead  April  3  at  his  home  in 
Haymarket,  Va. 

He  was  a  reporter  and  editor  in 
Tucson,  Sacramento  and  New 
Orleans  before  joining  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  1945,  transferred  to 
the  Washington  bureau  two  years 
later,  and  then  was  correspondent  in 
Jerusalem. 

He  subsequently  served  two  years 
as  assistant  managing  editor  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  in  Washington 
and  was  with  several  Virginia  papers 
before  joining  the  Foreign  Service  in 
1962.  He  worked  in  India,  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  and  then  as  public 
affairs  officer  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment's  worldwide  refugee  program 
until  1975  when  he  retired. 
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Washington  Post  mailers  agree  to  new  contract 


Mailers  at  the  Washington  Post 
have  agreed  to  scrap  all  minimum 
staffing  and  some  overtime  rules  in 
exchange  for  lifetime  job  guarantees, 
a  one-time  $2. 5-million  payment  and 
five  $33-a-week  pay  and  benefits 
increases  over  five  years. 

The  agreement,  ratified  264-45  on 
March  26,  took  over  two  years  to 
cement  and  gave  the  mailers  their  first 
raise  since  a  $33-a-week  hike  in  1985. 

Raises  were  retroactive  to  1986, 
when  the  last  contract  expired.  The 
contract  runs  to  February  1991 .  Mem¬ 
bers  can  allot  future  raises  between 
pay  and  benefits. 

Lifetime  job  guarantees  cover  408 
full-time  mailers  working  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  In  return  for  concessions  on 
work  rules,  they  will  divide  $2 
million  —  $500  for  each  year  of 
seniority  —  plus  their  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  fund  will  get  a  $500,000  infusion. 
Future  mailers  will  have  no  lifetime 
guarantees  and  no  minimum  staffing. 

Key  elements  for  the  Post  eliminate 
all  minimum  staffing  requirements, 
allowing  management  to  determine 
how  many  mailers  work  on  each  piece 


of  equipment.  For  example,  the  Post 
was  contractually  obligated  to  assign 
2.5  people  to  a  press  delivery  and  one 
person  to  each  head  of  an  inserter. 

The  union  also  agreed  to  changes 
that  would  cut  down  much  overtime. 

“All  things  considered,  it  is  fair  to 
both  sides,”  said  Hunter  Phillips, 
president  of  the  Washington  Mailers 
Union  Local  29.  “It  gave  them  the 
flexibility  they  needed  and  us  the  job 
security  we  needed.” 

He  rejected  the  term  “work  rule 


buyout”  and  called  the  payments 
“one-time  signing  bonuses.” 

“We  feel  we  can  operate  the  mail- 
room  without  any  penalty  overtime,” 
said  Larry  Wallace,  Post  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  industrial  relations.  He  said 
the  contract  would  allow  manage¬ 
ment  discretion  on  use  of  more  auto¬ 
mated  mailroom  equipment. 

In  a  separate  agreement,  213  help¬ 
ers  approved  by  a  4-1  margin  an  eco¬ 
nomic  package  worth  $26.40  a  week 
in  wages  and  benefits  for  each  year  in 
a  five-year  pact. 


Quincy  paper  ups  subscription  rate, 
carriers  get  profits 


The  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  has  increased  the  price  of 
home  delivery  for  the  first  time  in  five 
years  and  in  the  process  gave  its  car¬ 
riers  a  raise.  All  of  the  150  increase 
goes  to  the  carriers  for  additional 
profits. 

The  increase  was  initiated  after  the 
Patriot  Ledger  discovered  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  decreasing  carrier  prof¬ 


its  due  to  inflation  and  increasing  car¬ 
rier  turnover.  The  newspaper  is  more 
than  85%  home-delivered  by  a  youth 
carrier  force  of  3,000. 

The  weekly  subscription  rate 
increased  from  $1.80  to  $1.95,  effec¬ 
tive  April  2.  Single-copy  sales  and 
customers  who  have  paid  in  advance 
through  the  newspaper's  direct  pay¬ 
ment  plan  will  not  be  affected. 


Scripps  Howard  News  Service  Welcomes 
Its  300th  Client,  The  Ottawa  Citizen 

“Scripps  Howard  News  Service 
broadens  our  range  of  sources  of  news  and 
interpretive  articles.  I’m  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  service." 

—  Russell  Mills,  Publisher 
The  Ottawa  Citizen 

Since  1984  the  SHNS  client  list  has 
grown  from  21  newspapers  to  300. 

And  the  list  keeps  growing. 

SHNS  serves  clients  daily  with  60  to  70  stories  including  news  and  analysis, 
commentary,  science,  business,  sports  and  more.  It’s  the  best  edited 
supplemental  news  service  available.  See  for  yourself. 

For  information  call  Irwin  Breslauer  at  212-580-8559. 


TO  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!i  NEWSSERVICE 

200  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10166 
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Controversial  photos  defended 

Publisher  says  printing  police  arrest  photos  can  help  deter  future  crime 


By  M.L. Stein 

Garry  Edwards,  the  controversial 
California  publisher  whose  photogra¬ 
pher  rides  with  police  to  shoot  pic¬ 
tures  of  prostitutes  and  their  clients, 
defended  the  ethics  of  the  program 
before  a  media  audience  recently. 

“Of  course,  some  ethics  questions 
are  directed  at  our  relationship  with 
the  police  department,”  he  noted  in  a 
speech  before  the  San  Diego  County 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  “Is  it 
ethical  to  assist  the  police  in  law 
enforcement?” 

Edwards,  38,  publisher  of  the 
Chula  Vista  Star-News,  said  the 
answer  lies  in  the  difference  between 
deterrence  and  enforcement. 

“We  aren’t  wrestling  criminals  to 
the  ground,”  he  explained.  “We  are 
making  the  public  aware  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  crime  in  Chula  Vista.” 

Edwards  contended  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  ride-along  can  be  compared  to 
neighborhood  watch  projects,  city 
crime  committee  meetings  and  police 


crime  prevention  programs,  which 
are  supported  by  newspapers  and  the 
public. 

“Why,  all  of  a  sudden,  are  ethics  a 
question  when  we  become  vocal  and 
put  our  efforts  in  print  to  make  the 
community  aware  of  our  programs  to 
slow  crime?”  Edwards  asked. 

He  speculated  that  the  ethics  issue 
may  have  arisen  through  “biased 
reporting”  of  the  ride-along  plan  by 
other  newspapers,  which  allegedly 
indicated  the  Star-News  had  no  safe¬ 
guards  in  publishing  photos  of  sus¬ 
pects. 

Edwards  said  his  newspaper  has 
“stringent  guidelines  and  check  sys¬ 
tems”  to  prevent  publication  of 
photos  of  innocent  people  and  first¬ 
time  juvenile  or  adult  offenders  unless 
the  crime  is  a  major  offense. 

“If  we  ran  all  the  photos  we  take,  it 
would  cover  a  page  of  each  issue,”  he 


Garry  Edwards 


added.  Edwards  noted,  however,  that 
his  newspaper  had  yet  to  publish  a 
single  arrest  photo  of  a  prostitute  or 
customer  as  a  result  of  the  photogra¬ 


pher’s  ride-along,  which  began  last 
December  (E&P,  Jan.  9).  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  run  numerous  stories  of  hooker 
arrests  and  pictures  involving  shop¬ 
lifting,  drunken  driving  and  other 
arrests. 

“However,  we  feel  that  ‘johns’ 
have  gotten  the  message,”  the 
publisher  stated.  “We’ve  had 
anonymous  male  phone  calls  and 
some  letters  criticizing  our  program. 
If  we’ve  scared  some  ‘johns’  out  of 
purchasing  prostitutes  or  slowed 
down  shoplifting  or  drunken  driving 
by  threat  of  publishing  their  photos, 
then  we’re  pleased  with  our  suc¬ 
cess.” 

He  noted  that  Chula  Vista,  a  San 
Diego  County  community  on  the 
Mexican  border,  still  has  a  “major” 
prostitution  problem  and  is  plagued 
with  other  crimes.  The  city  of  1 20,000 
had  five  homicides  in  1987, 2,000  auto 


thefts  and  1,400  residential  burgla¬ 
ries,  Edwards  reported. 

Edwards  promised  the  ride-along 
program  will  be  continued,  along  with 
the  newspaper’s  campaign  to  create 
community  awareness  of  crime 
through  distribution  of  posters  and 
rack  cards. 

“We  haven’t  broken  any  ethical  or 
journalistic  traditions,”  he  asserted. 
“We  are  simply  telling  criminals  up 
front  that  we  are  tired  of  untold  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  tax  dollar  expense 
[going]  to  pay  for  their  criminal 
acts  .  .  .  Newspapers  traditionally 
have  accepted  roles  as  community 
leaders  .  .  .  they  are  the  first  thing 
most  newcomers  and  tourists  look  for 
when  they  come  to  town.  Newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  the  watchdogs  of  the 
community.” 

Edwards  also  has  been  plugging  the 
idea  behind  the  ride-alongs  in  editor¬ 
ials.  One  editorial,  aimed  at  critical 
“media  sources,”  declared: 

“If  they  are  accusing  us  of  injecting 
an  editorial  bias  in  our  coverage  of 
crime,  we  stand  ready  to  accept  the 
guilt.  We  do  not  intend  to  be  neutral 
about  crime  —  we  are  against  it  and 
will  take  any  step  that  is  legally  and 
ethically  possible  to  end  it.” 

Valley  Press  adds 
a  publication  day 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Palmdale,  Calif.,  recently 
launched  its  fifth  edition,  adding 
Wednesday  to  its  current  publication 
days.  Included  in  the  68-page  edition 
of  its  first  Wednesday  paper  was  an 
“Inside  the  Valley  Press”  16-page 
tabloid  designed  as  a  guide  for  read¬ 
ers,  advertisers  and  news  sources. 

The  night  the  first  Wednesday  edi¬ 
tion  was  put  to  bed,  the  Valley  Press 
hosted  more  than  700  civic  leaders 
and  advertisers  at  an  open  house. 

The  paper  is  independently  owned 
by  the  Markham  and  Odett  families. 
President  of  the  corporation  is  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Markham,  who  also  serves  as 
advertising  director.  Lamont  Odett 
Jr.  is  editor  and  co-publisher,  and  his 
brother,  William  W.  Odett,  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  co-publisher. 


“If  they  are  accusing  us  of  injecting  an  editoriai 
bias  in  our  coverage  of  crime,  we  stand  ready  to 
accept  the  guiit  We  do  not  intend  to  be  neutrai 
about  crime ...” 
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8  newspapers  and  185  couples 


And  the  reasons  are  clear. . . 


In  1988  MAN  Roland  will  have  delivered  185  Flexo 
couples  to  eight  newspapers,  some  slip-in,  some 
complete  presses,  making  us  the  leading  supplier  of 
Flexo  technology  to  the  newspaper  market.  TTie 
reasons  for  our  lead  are  clear... 

The  Company:  MAN  Roland,  a  $700  million  global 
press  manufacturer,  with  nearly  500  employees  at 
U.S.  headquarters  in  N.J.  and  over  6,000  employees 
worldwide  -  is  reaffirming  its  commitment  to  the 
U.S.  newspaper  market  with  a  multimillion  dollar 
facilities  e}q)ansion  and  upgrade  of  its  U.S.  operations. 

Technology  &  E^erience:  MAN  Roland 
FLEXOMAN  press  technology  currently  has  more 
running  experience  than  any  competitor.  In  1988  we 
will  make  quantum  leaps,  as  eight  FLEXOMAN  sites 
will  be  operational.  Ei^t  complete  MAN  Roland  Ink 
Handling  Systems,  with  87  Split  Fountain  Inkers,  and 
a  new  Flexo  Press  Management  System  ~  the  first 
complete  presetting  system  to  maximize  Flexo’s 
simplicity. 


Add  to  this,  our  proven  3:2  and  2:1  folder  designs  - 
the  workhorses  of  the  U.S.  newspaper  market  with 
over  200  in  operation.  The  MAN  Roland  pioneered 
Running  Belt  Tension  Reels,  with  our  new  state  of  the 
art  50"  RTP  is  an  accumulation  of  30  years  of 
experience  in  this  area. 

After-Sale  Siq>port:  An  installation  and  service 
support  organization  staffed  by  people  who  under¬ 
stand  newspapers  -  many  are  former  pressmen. 

And  Press  Parts  International,  our  parts  support 
group,  maintains  a  multimiliion  dollar  inventory  of 
parts  for  installed  presses.  They  respond  to  80%  of 
current  parts  orders  in  24  hours. 

Consider  the  reasons  that  made  MAN  Roland  the 
Flexo  leader  when  you  tansider  your  next  press. 
MAN  Roland  USA  INC. 

333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846 
Telex:  833-330  (201)  469-6600 


■MAN  on  the  move 


f  MAN  \ 

IrolandI 


FlEXOMAN  press 
technology 
leads  the  way. 


I  IN  BRIEF - 


U.S.  photographer 
convicted  on  drug 
charges  in  Spain 

Conan  Owen,  an  American  free¬ 
lance  photographer,  has  been  con¬ 
victed  by  a  Spanish  court  of  drug  traf¬ 
ficking  and  sentenced  to  six  years  and 
one  day  in  prison. 

Owen,  23,  was  arrested  in  March 
1987  when  a  bag  he  was  carrying  into 
Spain  from  South  America  was  found 
to  contain  cocaine  in  a  false  bottom. 
He  said  that  the  bag,  which  he  thought 
contained  only  travel  brochures,  was 
given  to  him  by  the  man  he  was  work¬ 
ing  for  at  the  time,  who  has  since 
come  forward  in  federal  court  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va. ,  and  admitted  that  he  used 
Owen  as  an  unwitting  courier. 

Despite  a  personal  plea  from  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Edwin  Meese  111  and 
defense  witnesses  that  included  a 
U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administra¬ 
tion  agent,  the  three-judge  tribunal  of 
the  Barcelona  Provincial  Court  said 
that  the  prosecution  had  proved  that 
Owen  knew  there  was  cocaine  in  the 
bag. 

In  addition  to  the  jail  term,  the  jus¬ 
tices  fined  Owen  $18,083,  but 
acquitted  him  of  contraband  charges 
because  the  cocaine  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  Barcelona  airport's  cus¬ 
toms  area. 

If  Owen  remains  in  Spain  —  a  1987 


Mantle  Publications  Inc.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  paid  weekly  circulation 
Fort  Mill  (S.C.)  Times  and  the  shop¬ 
per  York  County  Times-Trader  from 
Linda  Taylor  O’Hara. 

Mantle  Publications  is  wholly 
owned  by  John  E.  Mantle  and  his 
wife,  Carol. 


Gregg  Jones,  co-publisher  of  the 
Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Rogersville  (Tenn.)  Review 
for  an  undisclosed  sum  from  W. 
Andes  Hoyt  Jr.  and  his  sister,  Lace 
Hoyt  Stevens. 

The  102  year-old  Review  has  a  paid 
weekly  circulation  of  6,800  and  also 
publishes  two  shoppers. 


Independent  Publications  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  headed  by  William  L. 
McLean  III,  has  agreed  to  purchase 
Geneva  (N.Y.)  Printing  Co., 


agreement  allows  American  prisoners 
in  Spain  to  apply  for  transfer  to  U.S. 
prisons  —  he  will  be  eligible  for 
parole  after  three  years,  including  the 
year  he  has  already  spent  in  prison. 

Ana  Campa,  Owen’s  attorney,  said 
she  planned  to  appeal  the  sentence. 


Pulliam  j-school’s 
renovation  done 

A  rededication  ceremony  April  23 
is  slated  to  mark  the  completion  of  a 
more  than  $1.5-milIion  building  reno¬ 
vation  and  a  more  than  $2()0,(X)0  re¬ 
equipment  program  at  the  Pulliam 
School  of  Journalism  at  Franklin  Col¬ 
lege  in  Indiana. 

Shirk  Hall,  a  former  college  library 
building,  has  been  remodeled  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  in  part  through  gifts  of 
$862,000  from  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam  of  Arizona  and  a  $500,000  chal¬ 
lenge  grant  from  the  Lilly  Endow¬ 
ment  Inc.  of  Indianapolis. 

The  late  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
publisher  of  newspapers  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Phoenix  and  other  cities,  estab¬ 
lished  an  endowment  in  1 97 1  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  journalism  program  at 
Franklin  College.  About  125  of  the 
college’s  nearly  800  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  Pulliam  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

.New  equipment  in  Shirk  Hall  will 
include  a  Novell  computer  network 


Ownership  changes 

publisher  of  the  20,000-evening  circu¬ 
lation  Finger  Lakes  Times,  and  the 
17,000-free  weekly  distribution  Times 
Weekly  from  the  Williams  family  for 
an  undisclosed  price. 

Samuel  B.  Williams  was  publisher 
of  the  newspapers  from  1966  until  his 
death  last  September. 


County  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
acquired  the  5,000-twice-weekly  cir¬ 
culation  Valencia  County  (N.M.) 
News-Bulletin  in  Belen  from  Worrell 
Enterprises  of  Charlottesville,  Va. 
The  price  was  not  disclosed. 

County  Newspapers  is  owned  by 
Walt  Green,  publisher  of  the  daily 
Denting  (N.M.)  Headlight,  and  Ken 
Green,  publisher  of  the  twice  weekly 
Ruidoso  (N.M.)  News. 


Publisher  and  editor  Reid  M. 
Slaughter  announced  an  agreement  in 


throughout  the  building,  personal 
computers  for  all  reporting,  editing 
and  graphics  lab  work,  and  a  publica¬ 
tion  newsroom  equipped  for  both 
desktop  publishing  and  professional 
typesetting.  The  latter  will  employ  a 
PC-based  Bestinfo  Superpage  II 
typesetting/pagination  system  linked 
to  a  Linotron  100  typesetter.  The 
building  will  also  house  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Indiana  High  School 
Press  Association  and  the  college’s 
media  relations  offices. 

Alberta  weekly  to 
print  sections  for 
Edmonton  Journal 

The  Southam  Newspaper  Group 
and  the  St.  Albert  Gazette  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  have  become  partners  in  a 
venture  that  will  give  the  Edmonton 
Journal  access  to  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper’s  printing  facilities. 

The  Gazette  is  expected  to  begin 
printing  Neighbors,  a  weekly  Journal 
special  section,  within  a  few  months. 
Other  special  publications  focusing 
on  select  consumer  markets  are  in  the 
offing,  according  to  Steve  Hume,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Southam-owned 
Journal. 

He  said  the  Journal’s  large  printing 
presses  are  better  suited  for  mass  pro¬ 
duction  than  limited  runs  of  special- 
focus  publications.  ,p 


principle  to  sell  his  Park  Cities  People 
weekly  in  Dallas,  Texas,  to  former 
Dallas  Times  Herald  publisher  Tom 
McCartin. 

Slaughter,  who  founded  the  10,000- 
paid  circulation  weekly  in  1981,  said 
the  sale  is  expected  to  become  final 
April  30.  A  purchase  price  was  not 
disclosed. 

Under  the  agreement.  Slaughter 
will  sell  a  majority  of  stock  to  McCar¬ 
tin,  who  will  become  editor  and 
publisher. 

Slaughter,  30,  will  retain  a  small 
percentage  of  stock,  and  remain  as 
executive  editor  for  six  months  after 
the  sale  closes. 

Park  Cities  People  began  as  a  free 
circulation  weekly  and  was  converted 
to  paid  circulation  in  1985.  Slaughter 
said  advertising  revenues  were  more 
than  $1  million  in  the  1987-88  fiscal 
year.  In  1987,  the  paper  was  named 
“Best  Weekly  Newspaper  in  Texas” 
by  the  Texas  Press  Association. 
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The  Larry  Speakes  affair 

Former  presidential  press  secretary  leaves  his  PR  job  after 
disclosing  he  fabricated  quotes  from  President  Reagan 


By  George  Garneau 

Larry  Speakes,  the  former  spokes¬ 
man  for  President  Reagan,  opened  a 
proverbial  can  of  worms  when  he  con¬ 
fessed  in  his  kiss-and-tell  book  to 
using  his  public  relations  “license”  to 
put  words  in  Reagan’s  mouth. 

Speakes  —  who  has  said  he 
wanted  his  epitaph  to  read  “He  told 
the  truth  always”  —  admitted  he  lied 
to  the  press  and  indirectly  to  the 
American  people  by  fabricating  a 
highly  publicized  quote  allegedly 
made  at  a  superpower  summit  and  by 
attributing  those  words  to  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

Speakes’  belated  honesty  has  cost 
him  his  high-paying  —  press 
accounts  said  $400,000  to  $500,000  a 
year  —  public  relations  job  at  the 
nation’s  biggest  brokerage  house, 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 

The  furor  unleashed  by  revelations 


questions  “demonstrate  why  that’s 
such  an  outrageous  thing  to  have  hap¬ 
pen  and  why  I  resent  it  so  much.” 

Katherine  Fanning,  most  recent 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  called 
Speakes’  revelations  “very  disillu¬ 
sioning.” 

He  was  “not  playing  fair  with  the 
press  or  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  ..  .  It’s  just  not  the  way  the 
game  should  be  played,”  she  said, 
predicting  the  affair  will  “definitely” 
hurt  the  credibility  of  the  White 
House  press  office. 

While  journalists  and  PR  people 
know  it  is  standard  procedure  for 
statements  and  quotes  to  be  written 
by  PR  staff  for  their  superiors  to 
approve  in  advance  of  release  in  their 
name,  that  is  “a  pretty  big  jump” 
from  Speakes’  “telling  journalists 
something  was  said  that  wasn’t,” 


“That’s  the  nice  thing  about  this  job.  You  get  to 
quote  yourseif  shameiessiy,  and  if  you  don’t,  Larry 
Speakes  wiii.’’ 


in  his  book.  Speaking  Out,  forced  him 
to  resign,  reportedly  under  pressure. 

He  also  canceled  plans  to  attend  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation  dinner  April  14  as  a  guest  of 
the  Washington  Post,  the  paper 
reported. 

Speakes’  deceptions  were  nearly 
universally  condemned  in  a  rare 
meeting  of  the  minds  between  jour¬ 
nalists  and  government  spokespeo- 
ple. 

Perhaps  more  important,  his  admis¬ 
sions  have  brought  into  question  how 
spokespeople  create  the  image  of 
their  bosses,  its  veracity  and  the 
press’s  willingness  to  transmit  it  to 
the  American  people  as  fact. 

Current  Reagan  spokesman  Marlin 
Fitzwater,  who  succeeded  Speakes, 
called  it  “a  damned  outrage.” 

After  the  controversy  was  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  Washington  Post,  Fitz¬ 
water  told  reporters  their  skeptical 


according  to  Associated  Press  presi¬ 
dent  Louis  Boccardi. 

Speakes  said  in  the  book  he  was 
“clearly  wrong  to  take  such  liberties” 
in  attributing  to  the  president  a  quote 
written  by  an  aide  and  purportedly 
spoken  to  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  at 
the  1985  Geneva  summit. 

“I  polished  the  quotes  and  told  the 
press  that,  while  the  two  leaders 
stood  together  at  the  end  of  one  ses¬ 
sion,  the  president  said  to  Gorbachev, 
‘There  is  much  that  divides  us,  but  I 
believe  the  world  breathes  a  little 
easier  because  we  are  talking  here 
together,’  ”  Speakes  wrote. 

He  said  he  was  trying  to  “spruce  up 
the  president’s  image  by  taking  a  bit 
of  liberty  with  my  PR  man’s  li¬ 
cense”  at  a  time  when  Reagan  was 
losing  the  publicity  campaign  to  Gor¬ 
bachev.  The  quote  was  widely 
reported  in  the  press. 

Explaining  that  he  had  a  “bond  of 


understanding”  with  Reagan, 
Speakes  said  he  worried  that  the 
Soviets  would  expose  the  hoax. 

Another  erroneous  Reagan  quote 
“we  manufactured  that  received 
expensive  play  in  the  press  was  ‘Our 
differences  are  serious,  but  so  is  our 
commitment  to  improving  un¬ 
derstanding.’”  Speakes  wrote. 

Speakes  also  said  he  “did  a  little 
improvising  on  my  own”  in  1981  after 
a  Soviet  jet  fighter  gunned  down  a 
Korean  Air  Lines  passenger  jet,  kill¬ 
ing  269  people. 

Because  of  Reagan’s  public 
silence,  Speakes  said  he  “made  pres¬ 
idential  quotes”  out  of  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz’s  suggestions 
and  comments  that  the  incident  pitted 
the  whole  world  against  the  Soviets. 

Though  Speakes  has  subsequently 
told  newspaper  reporters  he  informed 
Reagan  within  days  of  the  1985  sum¬ 
mit  fabrication,  Reagan  told  the 
ASNE  convention  he  knew  nothing 
about  his  highly  publicized  “quotes” 
being  phony  until  the  book  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

Although  Fitzwater  told  reporters 
he  was  “sure”  Reagan  was  upset  by 
the  book,  Reagan,  who  disparaged 
kiss-and-tell  books,  joked  with  edi¬ 
tors:  “That’s  the  nice  thing  about  this 
job.  You  get  to  quote  yourself  shame¬ 
lessly,  and  if  you  don’t,  Larry 
Speakes  will.” 

Washington  Post  reporter  and  col¬ 
umnist  Lou  Cannon,  who  said  in  a 
column  he  scrapped  the  phony 
“puffy”  quotes  from  Geneva  and 
used  “more  substantive”  information 
from  anonymous  officials,  said,  “The 
next  to  time  you  read  a  story  quoting 
‘sources’  rather  than  a  government 
spokesman,  consider  the  possibility 
that  the  unnamed  sources  may  be 
more  reliable  than  the  identified 
spokesman.” 

Cannon  denied  allegations  in  the 
book  that  he  divulged  a  confidential 
source. 

About  the  only  kind  words  for 
Speakes  came  when  Izvestia,  the  offi¬ 
cial  Soviet  government  newspaper, 
praised  him  for  “lifting  the  curtain 
covering  Washington’s  propaganda 
kitchen.” 
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Chase  knows 
it  takes  more 
than  news 
to  make 
a  newspaper. 


There's  ink,  printing 
presses,  people  and  one 
element  that  helps  bring 
it  all  together,  financing. 

That's  why  Chase  has 
had  a  group  of  professionals 
dedicated  to  serving  the 
specialized  needs  of  the 
media  industry  for  over 

©  1988  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N. A. /Member 


10  years.  With  the  entire 
range  of  Chase  resources  at 
their  disposal  — including 
expertise  in  M  Si  A,  ESOP 
financing,  leasing  and  lever¬ 
aged  acquisitions— our  30 
Media  and  Communications 
professionals'  sole  task  is  to 
create  innovative  financing 


solutions  to  fit  the  needs  of 
companies  like  yours. 

If  you'd  like  to  know 
more,  call  Tom  Reifenheiser, 
SVP,  at  (212)  552-1835, 
or  if  you're  at  the  ANPA 
convention  in  Hawaii, 
contact  him  at  the  Sheraton 
Waikiki. 


CHASE 
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Press  club  bids  for  new  members 

San  Francisco  Press  Club  celebrates  its  100th  birthday  and 
vows  to  become  more  attractive  to  women  and  young  journaUsts 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  San  Francisco  Press  Club 
recently  threw  a  party  to  celebrate  its 
1 00th  birthday  and  recruit  the  kind  of 
membership  in  shortest  supply:  press 
people. 

Only  about  1 50  of  the  invited  media 
workers  showed  up,  but  club  presi¬ 
dent  Al  Burgin  expressed  optimism 
that  renovation  of  the  building,  lower 
initiation  and  dues  rates  and  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  rules  that  discriminated 
against  women  will  boost  member¬ 
ship. 

He  may  be  right.  E&P  interviews  of 
party  guests,  mostly  young  journal¬ 
ists,  indicated  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  club,  which  is  suffering  from  seri¬ 
ous  membership  and  financial  prob¬ 
lems. 

Membership  has  dropped  from  a 
peak  of  2,300  in  the  early  1 950s  to 
about  1,300  today,  of  whom  only 
about  100  are  in  the  media.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  thousand  or  more  jour¬ 
nalists  work  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area. 

But  big  changes  are  in  the  offing  for 
the  Press  Club.  The  board  of  directors 
has  approved  a  plan  whereby  the 
club’s  nine-story  building  in  the  valu¬ 
able  Union  Square  area  will  become 
part  of  a  $28-million  hotel  and  restaur¬ 
ant  project. 

Developers  plan  to  rehabilitate  and 
upgrade  the  adjoining  Cecil  Hotel,  a 
project  that  will  include  leasing  64  of 
the  Press  Club’s  guest  rooms,  which 
will  be  converted  to  suites.  Fifty  of 
the  latter  will  still  be  available  to 
members  and  their  guests  at  reduced 
rates,  according  to  Burgin,  a  former 
San  Francisco  Examiner  copy  editor, 
who  now  is  executive  editor  of  two 
real  estate  magazines. 

The  deal  calls  for  the  Press  Club  to 
receive  $2  million  from  the  develop¬ 
ers,  plus  a  $1. 5-million  loan. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  refurbish 
the  club’s  kitchen,  swimming  pool, 
locker  rooms  and  exercise  areas. 

Burgin  hopes  this  change  will  bring 
more  women  into  the  club.  Women 
can  be  members  now,  but  the  hours 
they  can  use  the  pool  are  restricted 
because  of  its  single  locker  room.  The 
project  would  provide  two  locker 


rooms. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
developers  would  lease  the  Press 
Club  building  for  99  years.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $3  million  would  be  invested  by 
Blackman  Flynn  &  Co.  to  renovate 
the  upper  floors.  The  wall  separating 
the  Cecil  from  the  club  building  would 
be  knocked  out  and  the  hotel  portion 
of  the  club  would  be  merged  with  the 
Cecil. 

However,  the  club’s  party  guests 
appeared  more  concerned  about  pol¬ 
icy  and  the  new  fee  structure  than 
reconstruction. 

Several  expressed  satisfaction  with 
an  announcement  by  board  member 
Richard  Knee  that  the  club  has  filed 
as  a  friend  of  the  court  in  the  case  of 
Erin  Halissy,  a  Contra  Costa  Times 
reporter  who  had  been  charged  with 
contempt  of  court  for  refusing  to 
reveal  her  notes  and  tapes  of  a  jail- 
house  interview. 


The  deal  calls  for  the 
Press  Club  to  receive  $2 
million  from  the  develop¬ 
ers,  plus  a  $1.5-milUon 
loan 


“This  is  the  first  time  the  club  has 
ever  done  anything  like  this,”  stated 
Knee,  a  trade  magazine  editor.  “We 
are  showing  the  press  community  that 
we  want  to  join  them.” 

It  also  was  announced  that  the 
club’s  initiation  fee  will  be  cut  from 
the  present  $250  to  $65  and  the  annual 
dues  from  $35  a  month  for  working 
press  to  $65  a  year. 

That  and  the  equal  facilities  for 
women  drew  approving  comments. 

Said  Nancy  Steidtmann,  an  editor 
of  San  Francisco  Style,  a  feature  ser¬ 
vice,  “Up  to  now,  the  money  it  cost  to 
be  a  member  didn’t  seem  worth  it  and 
the  contacts  not  that  promising,  and  I 
certainly  didn’t  appreciate  the  female 
discrimination.” 

Steidtmann  added  that  she  was 
considering  joining  because  of  the 
new  policies. 

“The  price  is  attractive,”  com¬ 


mented  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
reporter  Lisa  Chung.  “It  makes  me 
want  to  join,  but  I  hope  some  of  the 
stodginess  of  this  club  will  end.  There 
hasn’t  been  much  emphasis  on  the 
things  that  young  media  people  look 
for,  such  as  career  development.” 

Lynn  Ludlow  said  he  had  never 
belonged  to  the  club  in  his  25  years  as 
an  Examiner  reporter. 

“It  has  been  too  expensive  and  it’s 
too  far  to  go  for  lunch,”  he  explained. 
“Also,  there’s  been  almost  no  profes¬ 
sional  activity,  except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  awards  banquets  and  dinners 
for  VIPs,”  Ludlow  continued. 

However,  Ludlow,  too,  said  he  was 
considering  membership  because  of 
the  club’s  new  direction. 

Bobbie  Hess,  an  Examiner  Style 
section  staffer,  described  her  previ¬ 
ous  attitude  as:  “Why  give  money  to  a 
club  that  excludes  part  of  its  member¬ 
ship  from  using  its  facilities?” 

Moreover,  Hess  went  on,  she  had 
thought  of  the  organization  as  “more 
of  a  public  relations  group  than  a 
working  press  club.” 

Nevertheless,  she  was  thinking  of 
joining,  she  commented. 

Another  newspaperwoman,  who 
requested  anonymity,  said  she  would 
become  a  member,  declaring,  “Price 
is  a  definite  factor.” 

Free-lance  writer  Francesca  Ban- 
nerman  reacted  to  the  club’s  pitch  by 
saying,  “It  sounds  interesting,  but  I 
want  more  information.” 

Bruce  B.  Brugmann,  publisher  of 
the  alternative  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  said  the  club  “will  have  to 
give  newspeople  some  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  if  it  expects  to  draw  more 
members.” 

He  observed  that  its  support  for 
Erin  Halissy  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Burgin  said  he  was  pleased  by  the 
turnout,  noting  that  most  of  the  guests 
took  application  forms  with  them. 

Burgin  pointed  out  that  the  club  will 
be  closed  for  six  to  eight  months 
because  of  the  renovation  and  “that’s 
not  the  best  time  to  get  new  members 
but,  in  the  long  run,  I  think  what  we’re 
doing  will  pay  off.  There’s  already  a 
lot  of  interest  in  the  club.  No  press 
club  should  exist  without  press.” 
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The  evolving  front  page 

Today’s  front  pages  are  cleaner  and  more  colorful  than  ever  before 


The  appearance  of  America’s  front 
pages  continues  to  change  as  new 
technologies,  new  ideas  and  changed 
attitudes  bring  about  cleaner,  more 
readable,  more  colorful  pages. 

A  nationwide  study  of  144  daily 
newspapers  by  Dr.  Steve  Pasternack 
of  New  Mexico  State  University  and 
Dr.  Sandra  H.  Utt  of  Memphis  State 
University  found  that  most  modern 
design  techniques  are  being  adopted 
by  an  increasing  number  of  dailies. 

While  some  newspapers  cling  to 
traditional  design,  the  results  suggest 
that  color  on  front  pages  is  now  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Fifty- 
seven  percent  of  the  dailies  regularly 
use  front-page  color  photos.  Spot 
color  for  teasers,  infographics  and 
other  content  is  increasing  in  use  as 
well. 

About  three  in  four  dailies  have 
adopted  modular  design,  and  83%  use 
a  six-column  page;  however,  65% 
said  they  regularly  vary  their  column 
widths.  A  majority  of  papers  start 
between  six  and  nine  stories  on  Page 
One,  and  most  jump  a  majority  of 
those  articles. 

The  Page  One  flag  is  equally  split 
between  traditional  and  modern  in 
design,  and  often  appears  down  into 
the  page  with  teasers,  indexes  or 
photographs  above  it. 

Body  type  is  most  often  nine  point. 


as  are  most  bylines.  Outlines  are  most 
commonly  set  in  10  point. 

Headlines  are  equally  split  between 
serif  and  sanserif  faces  and,  typical  of 
the  modern  design,  the  dominant 
headline  location  varies  from  day  to 
day.  Similarly,  about  half  of  the  dai¬ 
lies  surveyed  do  not  have  a  set  loca¬ 
tion  for  each  day’s  dominant  front¬ 
page  photo.  A  majority  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  use  two  front-page  photos  each 
day.  The  dominant  photo  is  most 
likely  to  be  attached  to  a  front-page 
story,  but  sometimes  is  a  reference  to 
an  inside  story  or  a  stand-alone  item. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  change 
over  the  last  decade  is  in  the  use  of 
color.  It  was  found  that  smaller  circu¬ 
lation  papers  —  less  than  25,000  — 
are  less  likely  than  larger  dailies  to 
use  front-page  color.  In  a  similar 
study  in  1983,  the  authors  found  that 
35%  of  the  newspapers  regularly  used 
Page  One  color;  that  compares  with 
57%  today. 

A  majority  of  the  dailies  surveyed 
use  a  graphics  wire,  a  Macintosh  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  satellite  transmission  sys¬ 
tem.  The  early  adopters  in  the  indus¬ 
try  are  also  equipped  with  electronic 
scanning  for  color,  electronic  picture 
editing  systems,  and  computerized 
page  makeup  systems. 

Compared  with  1983,  editors  in  the 
1987  survey  expressed  a  high  level  of 


satisfaction  with  their  newspaper’s 
appearance  and  increased  concern 
about  its  appearance.  About  half  of 
the  editors  said  they  use  USA  Today 
for  design  tips.  Also,  about  seven  edi¬ 
tors  in  10,  compared  with  five  in  10  in 
1983,  said  readers  consider  appear¬ 
ance  when  deciding  which  newspaper 
to  read. 


API  new  committee 
on  minority  affairs 

The  American  Press  Institute  has 
formed  a  Minority  Affairs  Committee 
to  help  facilitate  the  institute’s  efforts 
to  promote  the  training  and  retention 
of  minority  journalists. 

The  API  Minority  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  includes:  Lionel  C.  Barrow,  a 
journalism  educator  and  consultant 
from  Silver  Spring,  Md.;  Amalio  Car- 
niero,  vice  president/personnel.  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group,  Atlanta;  Mary  E.  Junck, 
senior  vice  president/general  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
D/5pa/c/i;  Robert  G.  McGruder,  man¬ 
aging  editor/news,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Jean  Otto,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver; 
and  William  L.  Winter,  API  director. 


Meet  KING  BALOO 


Created  by  FRANK  AND  ERNEST® 
cartoonist  Bob  Thaves,  three-time 
Reuben  Award  winner. 

Join  The  Baltimore  Sun,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
others  in  this  kingdom  of  comedy, 
beginning  May  23.  Available  in  both 
strip  and  panel  sizes. 

For  more  information  call 
Brad  Bushell  at  1-800-221-4816 
(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 

United  Media  Canada,  1-800-668-4649. 
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Targeting  senior  citizens 


Steven  Chanecka  (left)  and  Ron  Hemig  of  Senior  Spectrum  Newspapers. 

Photo  by  Chuck  Woodbury 


By  Chuck  Woodbury 

Americans  are  getting  older.  Baby 
boomers  are  sprouting  gray  hair  and 
battling  middle-age  spread. 

In  Sacramento,  Calif.,  a  newspaper 
publishing  company  is  licking  its 
chops  at  the  prospect  of  an  increasing 
number  of  older  readers. 

“By  the  year  2020,  one-third  of  the 
population  will  be  over  65,”  notes 
Steven  Chanecka,  39,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Senior  Spectrum  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  a  $2-million-a-year  pub¬ 
lishing  company  with  a  total  of  10 
weekly,  twice-a-month  and  monthly 
newspapers,  nine  of  which  are  aimed 
at  readers  55  years  and  older. 

The  flagship  of  the  operation  is 
Senior  Spectrum  Weekly,  a  15-year- 
old  tabloid  with  26,000  paid  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  the  Sacramento  area.  Other 
editions  are  in  Fresno,  Modesto, 
Stockton,  Chico,  Redding  and  three 
areas  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
The  company  also  publishes  a 
monthly  newspaper  for  Rancho  Mur- 
ieta,  a  country  club  community  near 
Sacramento.  Total  circulation  of  all 
papers  is  nearly  200,000. 

Chanecka  and  partner  Ron  Hemig 
bought  Senior  Spectrum  in  1985  from 
Fred  and  Rita  Evicci,  whose  original 
edition  in  1973  was  printed  on  pink 
newsprint  to  keep  readers  “in  the 
pink.”  Since  taking  over,  Chanecka 
and  Hemig  have  beefed  up  the  news¬ 
paper  in  nearly  all  areas  —  especially 
in  editorial,  where  the  old  policy  was 
mostly  “catch  as  catch  can.” 

Senior  Spectrum  is  one  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  200  senior  papers  in  America. 

“It’s  a  fairly  new  niche  within  pub¬ 
lishing  that  really  only  began  15  to  20 
years  ago,”  observes  Chanecka,  who 
is  critical  of  many  of  the  other  senior 
publications.  “Most  senior  papers  are 
too  heavy  and  depressing.  Others  are 
too  political  and  boring,  and  others 
are  too  light  —  golf,  shuffleboard, 
travel.  We  try  to  be  a  full-service 
newspaper,  giving  the  news  even  if  it 
may  be  depressing,  but  we  try  to  pro¬ 
ject  an  upbeat  approach  to  getting 
old.” 

Last  year,  the  company  changed 
the  name  of  its  newspapers  from 
Senior  Citizen,  the  original  title,  to 
Senior  Spectrum. 

“Senior  citizen  means  elderly,” 


(Woodbury  is  a  free-lance  writer 
and  the  editor/publisher  of  the  quar¬ 
terly  newspaper  Out  West). 


explains  Chanecka.  “We  felt  it  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  reaching  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  right  age  group  who  would 
never  buy  the  term  senior  citizen  but 
would  have  no  problem  with  the  term 
senior.” 

Chanecka  is  sometimes  questioned 
about  how  at  age  39  he  can  edit  a 
newspaper  for  people  a  generation 
older. 

“Seniors  are  80%  like  anybody  else 
and  20%  different  because  they're 
seniors,”  he  believes.  “We  let  the 
readers  tell  us  what  they  want,  what 
they  like  and  dislike.” 


The  result  is  a  blend  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns,  about  half  from 
free-lance  writers  and  news  services. 
Although  Chanecka  oversees  edito¬ 
rial  matters,  former  Sacramento 
Union  managing  and  news  editor  Bob 
Carney,  55,  directs  the  newsroom. 

Don  Bloom,  a  former  Sacramento 
Union  and  Sacramento  Bee  staffer, 
became  a  partner  in  1986  and  serves 
as  executive  editor.  Many  travel  fea¬ 
tures  are  penned  by  Jack  Oglesby, 
who  recently  retired  as  the  travel  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee. 


“1  like  people  who  retire  from  the 
dailies,”  says  Chanecka.  “They  have 
the  experience,  they’re  the  right  age, 
and  they  like  being  involved.” 

Hemig  is  general  manager,  and  he 
directs  advertising,  circulation  and 
accounting  matters.  He  is  a  former 
circulation  manager  at  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union. 

He  and  Chanecka  agree  that  many 
advertisers  have  misconceptions 
about  the  senior  market.  A  big  prob¬ 
lem  is  youthful  media  buyers. 

“They’re  not  aware  of  the  senior 
market  very  much,”  explains 


Chanecka.  “The  media  buyer  we  deal 
with  is  typically  a  Junior  buyer  who’s 
new  on  the  job.  That  hurts  us.  They 
need  a  lot  of  education  to  get  up  to 
speed,  but  they’re  slowly  coming 
around.” 

Hemig  feels  that  “The  advertisers 
tend  to  generalize.  Sure  there  are 
some  older  seniors  who  are 
unhealthy,  but  the  younger  ones 
coming  in  are  very  active  and  have 
tremendous  disposable  incomes. 
You’ve  seen  that  bumper  sticker, 
(Continued  on  page  140) 


“Seniors  are  80%  like  anybody  else  and  20% 
different  because  they’re  seniors,”  he  believes.  “We 
let  the  readers  tell  us  what  they  want,  what  they  like 
and  dislike.” 
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PROMOTION 


Year  of  the  Tree 

Newspaper  combines  statewide  holiday  with  yearlong  promotional  event 


By  Steven  A.  Arts 

Arbor  Day,  the  celebration  of  tree 
planting  which  is  nationally  recog¬ 
nized,  started  in  Nebraska.  So  it  was 
only  logical  that  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  initiate  something 
called  “The  Year  of  the  Tree.” 

Moving  to  treeless  Nebraska  from 
the  forested  East,  J.  Sterling  Morton 
longed  to  see  trees,  so  he  petitioned 
the  state  Legislature  to  create  a  day 
for  planting  trees.  Thus,  Arbor  Day,  a 
day  for  trees,  was  first  initiated  in 
treeless  Nebraska.  Morton’s  home  is 
home  to  the  Arbor  Day  Foundation  in 
Nebraska  City. 

Morton  was  the  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture  under  President  Grover 
Cleveland’s  second  administration 
and  was  also  a  governor  of  Nebraska. 

Arbor  Day,  first  observed  in  1872, 
is  a  legal  holiday  in  Nebraska.  Arbor 
Lodge  in  Nebraska  City  is  a  state 
historical  park  containing  many  trees. 
There  are  thousands  of  apple  trees  in 
the  area. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  Nebraska  Game  and 
Parks  Commission  got  together  in 
1985  in  order  to  encourage  people  to 
plant  trees  all  over  the  state.  The  com¬ 
mission  earmarked  $25,000  garnered 
from  the  sale  of  wildlife  habitat 
stamps  to  sponsor  small-town  and 
rural  youth  and  charitable  groups  to 
plant  trees.  Their  seedlings  came 
from  the  nursery  at  the  Nebraska 
National  Forest  near  Halsey. 

The  World-Herald  set  aside 
$25,000  for  similar  groups  in  cities  and 
larger  towns  to  plant  trees.  Their 
seedlings  came  from  a  private  nursery 
in  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Nearly  135,000  trees  were  planted 
in  Nebraska  and  western  Iowa  by 
nearly  1,240  groups. 

The  World-Herald  carried  many 
articles  on  the  progress  of  the  “Year 
of  the  Tree.” 

The  newspaper  also  sponsored  a 
contest  with  trees  as  its  theme.  This 
contest  appeared  in  the  “Magazine  of 
the  Midlands,”  the  newspapers’  color 
Sunday  supplement.  The  June  13, 
1985  issue  of  this  magazine  had  a 
color  drawing  of  a  tree  on  the  cover. 
Inside  was  a  major  article  by  a  staffer 


detailing  the  program  of  tree  planting. 
On  the  following  page  was  an 
announcement  of  the  contest.  Prizes 
were  $25  for  winners  in  each  of  four 
seasonal  categories.  They  also 
received  a  free  one-year  subscription 
to  Nehraskaland  Magazine,  the 
publication  of  the  Game  and  Parks 
Commission.  A  $l(X)grand  prize  went 
to  the  best  overall  photograph. 

The  “Year  of  the  Tree”  obser¬ 
vance  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Omaha  World-Herald’s  celebra¬ 
tion  of  it’s  centennial  anniversary. 

Among  the  other  promotions  for 
the  “Year  of  the  Tree”  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

March  17:  Applicants  for  seedlings 
are  announced  in  the  World-Herald. 

March  19:  An  open  house  at 
Branched  Oak  Lake’s  Han  Burchardt 
Arboretum  near  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
There  are  guided  tours. 

March  18-19:  A  “Know  Nebraska 


Tour”  of  Indian  Cave  State  Park, 
Arbor  Lodge,  Doane  College,  and 
Rock  Creek  Station  in  eastern 
Nebraska.  These  tours  are  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  World-Herald,  and 
Game  and  Parks  Commission. 

June-August:  The  Nebraska  Game 
and  Parks  Commission  exhibits 
photographs  of  trees  in  a  traveling 
show  that  crosses  the  state. 

June-August:  A  “Trees  for 
Nebraska”  program  is  presented  to 
audiences  at  various  state  parks  in 
Nebraska. 

October  13:  Another  open  house 
with  tours  at  Hans  Burchardt  Arbore¬ 
tum,  Branched  Oak  Lake,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

“Know  Nebraska  Tours”  also 
sponsored  a  fall  change  of  color  tour 
to  northwestern  Nebraska  at  Fort 
Robinson  State  Park  near  Crawford, 
Neb. 

( Continued  on  page  140) 
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McLaughlin  for  station  and  Ume. 

GROUP  Robert  Novak.  Morton  Kondrackf.Jack  (lerinond. 

■And.  of  course.  John  McLaughlin. 

They're  award-winning  journalists  on  the 
Washington  scene.  Kvery  week  on  "The  McLaughlin  Croup" 
they  deliver  riveting  commentary  on  issues  and  people  of 
national  importance. 

N  So  if  you're  interested  in  where  the  trends  are  bead¬ 

le  ed.  tune  in  to  this  feisty  political  talk  show.  Lhese  authorities 
ml  take  the  issues  .seriously,  not  themselves. 

y  Made  possible  by  a  grant  from  GE. 

We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


(Arts  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 
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IN  BRIEF 


Mabry  will  leave 
DePauw  to  return 
to  journalism  work 

Drake  Mabry,  director  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Contemporary  Media  at 
DePauw  University,  has  resigned 
effective  June  30  to  return  to  work  in 
journalism. 

Mabry  will  be  moving  this  summer 
to  Iowa  and  is  expected  to  re-enter  the 
news  and  publishing  business  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  His  most  recent 
job  —  prior  to  coming  to  Depauw  in 
1986  as  the  first  director  of  the 
center  —  was  as  associate  editor  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register. 

Mabry  will  continue  to  be  involved 
in  the  detailed  planning  for  the  center 
until  the  end  of  the  academic  year, 
and  afterward  will  return  to  campus 
from  time  to  time  in  a  consulting 
capacity. 

Four  join  Canada’s 
News  Hall  of  Fame 

Four  people  have  been  named  to 
the  Canadian  News  Hall  of  Fame,  and 
they  will  be  honored  at  a  May  14 
ceremony  at  the  Toronto  Press  Club, 
custodian  of  the  hall. 

Inductees  are:  Kathleen  Blake 
(Kit)  Coleman,  who  covered  the 
Spanish- American  War  tor  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  as  one  of 
the  world’s  first  accredited  women 
war  correspondents;  Joseph  E.  At¬ 
kinson,  the  late  publisher  of  the 
Toronto  Star\  J.  Douglas  Creighton, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.; 
and  George  Edward  Desbarats,  a 
pioneer  printer  and  publisher,  who 
founded  the  Canadian  Illustrated 
News,  L’Opinion  Puhlique  and  Do¬ 
minion  Illustrated  in  Canada  and  the 
Daily  Graphic  in  New  York,  one  of 
the  first  newspapers  to  use  halftone 
photos. 

Patriot  Ledger  will 
relocate  Its  offices 

The  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  will  move  its  operations  from 
Quincy  Center  to  a  new  six-story 
office  building  at  the  175-acre  Crown 
Colony  Place  development  in  South 
Quincy  later  this  year. 

The  newspaper  will  become  the 
major  tenant  of  the  office  building  at 


400  Crown  Colony  Drive,  scheduled 
for  completion  this  summer.  The 
building  is  located  on  a  five-acre  site 
adjacent  to  the  newspaper’s  printing 
and  distribution  center  at  200  Crown 
Colony  Drive,  where  the  paper  has 
been  printed  since  1961. 

Publisher  K.  Prescott  Low  said  a 
preliminary  agreement  has  been 
reached  for  leasing  more  than  80,000 
square  feet  on  four  floors.  The  space 
will  accommodate  the  news,  adver¬ 
tising  and  all  other  departments  from 
the  company’s  Temple  and  Maple 
Street  buildings  and  additional  leased 
quarters  in  Quincy  Square.  Nearly 
400  employees  will  be  involved  in  the 
move. 

Southwestern  Bell 
new  ad  campaign 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
has  launched  a  multimedia  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  promoting  its  Custom 
Calling  Services  in  19  major  markets 
within  its  five-state  territory  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas. 

The  new  advertising,  slated  to  run 
through  September,  includes  four 
black-and-white  newspaper  ads  that 
will  appear  in  major  daily  newspapers 
within  the  market  area. 

The  campaign  was  created  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  D’Arcy  Masius  Benton  & 
Bowles,  St.  Louis. 

NY  Times  expands 
media,  biz  coverage 

The  New  York  Times  daily  Busi¬ 
ness  Day  section  has  expanded  its 
coverage  of  company  news,  financial 
markets  and  the  media  business.  The 
expanded  coverage  follows  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  other  new  features  devoted 
to  fashion,  health,  education,  law, 
consumer  affairs  and  medical  sci¬ 
ence. 

In  a  new  report  called  World  and 
Image,  the  Times  has  increased  its 
coverage  of  media  content.  This 
report  —  about  newspapers,  books, 
magazines,  television  and 
advertising  —  appears  Monday 
through  Friday  in  the  Arts  section. 

On  Monday,  Business  Day  now 
includes  a  page  devoted  to  media 
news  entitled  The  Media  Business. 
This  material,  appearing  opposite 
Philip  H.  Dougherty’s  Advertising 
column,  contains  news  about  the 
business  of  television,  newspapers, 
book  publishing,  magazines,  adver¬ 


tising,  marketing  and  public  relations. 
Daily  reports  about  the  media  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  grouped  adjacent  to 
the  Advertising  column  Tuesday 
through  Friday. 

Increased  Business  Day  coverage 
includes  more  news  reports  about 
companies  and  expanded  listings  in 
the  paper’s  Company  Index  to  cover 
earnings  reports.  New  stock  market 
indicators  and  graphics  have  been 
added,  financial  tables  have  been 
expanded  to  include  more  listings  for 
over-the-counter  stocks  and  British, 
Japanese  and  other  foreign  stocks, 
and  on  Saturday,  Business  Day  now 
offers  expanded  coverage  of  personal 
finance  topics. 

Miami  Today 
moves  offices 

Miami  Today  was  slated  to  com¬ 
plete  its  move  to  new  offices  at  840 
Biscayne  Blvd.,  Miami,  the  former 
Baldwin  Insurance  building,  on  April 
15. 

The  newspaper’s  telephone 
numbers  —  (305)  358-2663  for  news, 
(305)  358-1008  for  retail  advertising, 
and  (305)  579-0211  for  classified 
advertising  —  will  not  change.  The 
paper’s  mailing  address  also  remains: 
P.O.  Box  1368,  Miami,  FL  33101. 

Miami  Today  will  occupy  more 
than  5,000  square  feet  in  the  building, 
and  editor  and  publisher  Michael 
Lewis  reported  that  this  is  the  paper’s 
fifth  space  expansion. 

The  newspaper  is  installing  a  new 
telephone  system  and  additional  com¬ 
puter  capacity  in  the  new  structure,  as 
well  as  adding  to  the  staff. 


Tv  ad  predictions 

Results  of  flash  reports  for  January 
and  February  show  that  the  1 1%-13% 
growth  predicted  for  commercial  tele¬ 
vision  in  1988  is  on  target,  reported 
James  G.  Babb,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Jefferson  Pilot  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  chairman  of  the  board. 

“TvB  flash  reports  for  January  and 
February  from  48  groups  representing 
232  stations  reported  local 
[commercial  television  advertising] 
up  9.2%,  spot  up  12.8%  and  total  sta¬ 
tion  time  sales  up  10.8%.  Network 
revenues  were  up  10%  in  January  and 
February,”  he  reported  to  a  session 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  con  'ention. 
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Protesting  violence  against  journalists 

Inter  American  Press  Association  condemns  the  mounting 
aggression  against  journalists  in  Latin  America 


The  Inter  American  Press  Associa-  shutdown  by  dictator  Gen.  Alfredo  April  16,  P.  13).  La  Prensa  has 

tion  at  its  midyear  meeting  in  Santo  Stroessner  and  renewed  its  call  for  the  also  come  under  sharp  government 
Domingo  raised  alarm  at  the  mount-  newspaper’s  reopening.  attack,  lAPA  stated,  including  “scur- 

ing  violence,  including  murder,  com-  The  association  added  that  Cuba  rilous  slander  directed  at  [publisher] 

mitted  against  journalists.  also  shows  “no  inclination  to  release  Violeta  Chamorro  personally." 

The  lAPA  said  in  its  concluding  [its]  stranglehold  on  the  people's  right  lAPA  issued  a  resolution  demand- 
document  that  the  violence  against  of  free  expression.”  lAPA  also  called  ing  that  Nicaragua  “end  its  arbitrary 

journalists  stemmed  not  only  from  a  Cuba  the  hemisphere’s  “most  griev-  interference  with  La  Prensa  and  all 

trend  toward  political  repression  by  ous  example”  of  a  government  con-  other  newspapers  and  radio  stations 

governments,  but  also  from  the  trolled  press.  “The  only  press  and  permit  independent  television 

increasing  strength  and  influence  of  belongs  to  the  government  and  exists  stations."  The  resolution  also 

drug  traffickers.  only  to  support  it.  After  26  years,  demanded  that  the  Sandinistagovern- 

“The  rising  violence  against  jour-  journalist  Luis  Rodriguez  remains  in  a  ment  “make  good  on  its  professed 

nalists  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  Cuban  political  prison;  after  21  years,  commitments  under  the  Arias  peace 

of  press  freedom  in  the  hemisphere,”  journalist  Guillermo  Rivas  Porta  still  plan  with  regard  to  freedom  of 

lAPA  declared.  “Governments  is  in  prison.”  expression.” 

throughout  the  hemisphere  seem  to  Another  lAPA  resolution,  how-  In  Argentina,  a  20%  tax  on  news- 

be  acting  increasingly  on  the  principle  ever,  urged  the  U.S.  government  to  print  was  reimposed  by  the  govern- 

that  the  way  to  deal  with  charges  of  permit  American  newspapers  to  open  ment  after  it  had  been  suspended  for 

criminal  activity,  corruption  and  bureaus  in  Cuba  and  to  allow  the  several  months  because  the  two 

political  repression  is  to  conceal  what  Cuban  news  agency,  Prensa  Latino,  national  newsprint  companies  could 

is  happening.  This  includes  attacks,  to  open  a  bureau  in  the  United  States.  not  meet  demand,  lAPA  noted, 

and,  increasingly,  murder  of  journal¬ 
ists.” 

Most  recently,  lAPA  noted,  Gen.  Another  lAPA  rosolution,  however,  urged  the  U.S. 

ship  ”  in  Panama  “used  beatings,  government  to  permit  American  newspapers  to  open 

birdshot  and  tear  gas  against  journal-  bureaus  in  Cuba  and  to  allow  the  Cuban  news 

ists  and  demonstrators  alike ,  ”  while  agencv,  Prensa  Latmo,  to  Open  a  bureau  in  the  United 

in  Haiti  during  the  abortive  elections  cTatoc 
“armed  thugs  with  apparent  army  oiaieS. 
protection  and  soldiers  themselves 
attacked  journalists,  killing  one.” 

lAPA  also  castigated  governments  The  same  resolution  also  urged  “Compulsory  membership  in  jour- 
for  having  “failed  in  their  duty  to  “the  extension  and  strengthening  of  nalist  colegios,  which  constitutes  the 

protect  journalists  from  intimidation  the  law  preventing  the  [U.S.]  govern-  licensing  of  journalists,  continues  to 

and  murder  by  criminal  groups.  ment  from  denying  admission  to  jour-  be  one  of  the  major  threats  to  press 

“Drug  traffickers  have  murdered  at  nalists  and  others  arbitrarily  for  their  freedom  in  the  hemisphere,”  lAPA 

least  six  newspaper  people,  three  in  opinions.”  stated.  The  association  remarked  that 

Mexico  and  three  in  Colombia,  since  In  Chile,  lAPA  said,  the  press  is  countries  are  ignoring  the  1985  deci- 
our  Santiago  meeting  [last  faced  with  a  “multitude  of  oppressive  sion  by  the  Inter  American  Court  of 

November].”  laws  and  decrees”  that  are  designed  Human  Rights  that  such  compulsory 

The  number  of  journalists  assassi-  to  restrict  criticism  and  reporting.  membership  is  a  violation  of  human 

nated  by  drug  traffickers  has  grown  to  Even  in  countries  with  democratic  rights. 

32  in  Colombia  and  28  in  Mexico,  lAPA  governments,  press  restrictions  are  The  lAPA  called  on  its  members  to 
said.  The  association’s  board  of  direc-  growing.  lAPA  marked  with  concern  challenge  in  court  any  laws  that 

tors  passed  a  resolution  demanding  the  enactment  of  “right  of  reply”  require  licensing  of  journalists, 

that  Colombia  and  Mexico  “substan-  laws  in  both  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Satellites  were  another  area  of 

tially  increase”  their  efforts  to  end  the  lAPA  also  expressed  concern  lAPA’s  concern.  The  association 
violence  and  bring  the  killers  to  jus-  about  government  control  of  news-  stated  that  several  countries  have  re- 

tice,  but  the  group  also  called  on  “the  print  supplies  being  used  “to  control  strictive  policies  on  access  to  satellite 

United  States,  among  others,”  to  the  news.  Sometimes  this  is  done  bla-  information  which  “amount  to  prior 

increase  its  efforts  “to  end  a  growing  tantly,  as  in  Nicaragua,  and  some-  censorship  of  information.” 

addiction  to  drugs  that  encourages  times  more  subtly  as  in  Mexico  and  lAPA  called  on  governments, 
such  violence.”  Venezuela.”  particularly  those  of  Brazil,  Colom- 

lAPA  also  noted  that  ABC  Co/or  of  Newsprint  shortages  recently  bia,  Ecuador,  Panama,  Paraguay  and 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  marked  the  forced  La  Pren.va  in  Managua,  Nica-  Peru,  to  end  their  restrictive  policies 

fourth  anniversary  on  March  22  of  its  ragua,  to  shut  down  for  five  days  “forthwith.” 
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Satellite  delivery  of  graphics 

Associated  Press  offers  satellite  time  so  syndicates  and  supplementals 
can  transmit  their  own  graphics;  service  will  compete  with  INS 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Satellites  and  computers  can 
deliver  and  process  text  and  photos 
within  minutes  of  the  events  they 
describe  or  portray. 

But,  unless  they  are  produced  in- 
house  or  taken  from  a  wire  service, 
news  graphics  and  editorial  cartoons 
are  still  delivered  by  letter  carriers 
and  often  processed  by  camera  one  to 
three  days  after  the  events  to  which 
they  correspond. 

As  Apple  Computer  Inc.  Macin¬ 
toshes  find  their  way  into  more  and 
more  newspapers  to  create  or  manip¬ 
ulate  a  greater  volume  of  news  and 
informational  graphics,  timely  arrival 
of  the  material  becomes  more 
appealing  —  especially  if  delivered  in 
a  manner  that  facilitates  not  only  pro¬ 
cessing  of  appearance  and  content, 
but  possibly  its  incorporation  into  the 
newspaper  page  as  well. 

Early  last  month,  the  Associated 
Press  told  several  major  syndicates 
and  supplementals  what  they  could 
do  with  their  graphics.  By  evening, 
the  photography,  graphics  and  com¬ 
munications  directors  at  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  had  reason  to  be  fairly  confident 
in  their  proposal. 

With  a  market  already  established 
by  newspapers,  and  the  AP  sending 
but  a  dozen  daily  graphics  in  only  six 
minutes  of  satellite  transmission  time, 
the  wire  service  opened  its  Graphics- 
Net  “pipeline”  to  others,  creating 
DataFeature  Graphics. 

“No  one  else  has  the  capacity  to  do 
this  the  way  AP  does,"  commented 
assistant  to  the  president  Byron 
Yake.  The  goal,  said  assistant  general 
manager  for  news  photos  Hal  Buell,  is 
to  “deliver  graphics  in  extremely  high 
quality"  and  in  a  manner  that  allows 
their  use  “in  ways  other  than  the  way 
they  are  delivered." 

Independent  Network  Systems 
Inc.,  the  satellite  news,  photo  and 
graphics  network  of  Maxwell  Com¬ 
munication  Corp.,  would  probably 
dispute  Yake's  contention.  It  entered 
the  third-party  satellite  graphics 
delivery  market  at  the  same  time  as 
AP,  with  its  own  ArtExpress. 

Maxwell’s  telecommunications 


group  already  carries  text,  delivers 
the  .\gence  France-Presse  picture 
service  and  operates  the  AD/SAT  fac¬ 
simile  advertising  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion  service. 

Ku-band  transmissions  on  GTE's 
G-Star  I  satellite  brings  INS  to  140 
North  American  newspapers,  with 
space  segments  broken  down  into  two 
photo  channels  and  the  rest  for  multi¬ 
plex  data.  Another  100  papers  are 
expected  to  be  added  in  1988,  accord¬ 
ing  to  INS. 

As  in  other  AP  communications, 
GraphicsNet  depended  upon  the 
European  Space  Agency's  Ariane  3 
rocket,  which  carried  the  Spacenet  3 
communications  satellite.  Launched 
successfully  in  the  early  evening  of 
March  II,  near  the  site  of  France's 
former  Devil's  Island  penal  colony  in 
South  America,  the  GTE  satellite 
replaced  the  failing  Westar  3. 


Braddick  emphasized  that  his  net¬ 
work  does  not  generate  its  own, 
priority-running  material  that  would 
compete  with  that  supplied  by  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Except  for  a  one-time  charge  for 
filing  on  the  GraphicsNet  host  sys¬ 
tem,  receipt  of  DataFeature  Graphics 
carries  no  service  fee  from  AP. 

At  INS,  according  to  Braddick, 
there  is  “no  charge  to  newspapers." 
However,  graphic  sources  will  pass 
along  to  users  the  fees  paid  to  the  AP 
or  INS.  Pricing  structures  are  termed 
“modest"  and  “competitive”  by  the 
providers. 

At  least  one  syndicate  spokesman 
has  expressed  the  hope  that  pricing 
“will  make  it  affordable  to  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Syndicates  and  supplementals  will 
be  billed  monthly  by  INS  according  to 
the  kind  of  service  used  and  the  level 


“We’re  trying  to  come  up  with  a  very  simple  formula 
that  is  fair  to  everyone,”  said  Yake,  adding  that  the  AP 
wants  to  make  the  rate  “low  enough  so  that  our 
member  newspapers  do  not  get  hurt.” 


(AP  communications  director  John 
Reid  had  earlier  told  E&P,  “  We  felt 
that  Spacenet  was  further  along  in  its 
plans  to  launch  a  new  satellite  than 
Western  Union  was”  in  launching 
Westar  6.  Noting  that  Spacenet  3  has 
C-  and  Ku-band  capabilities,  Reid  at 
the  time  spoke  about  “possibilities 
down  the  road,"  and  said  that  the  AP 
was  “looking  into  the  next  generation 
of  services.") 

The  AP  is  reported  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  two  transponders  on  the  new 
satellite,  which  is  expected  to  be  in 
service  for  about  10  years. 

DataFeature  Graphics  will  function 
as  a  parallel  news  graphics  service  to 
the  AP's  DataFeature  text  delivery 
for  syndicates  and  supplemental  ser¬ 
vices.  While  all  GraphicsNet  users 
will  get  AP  material,  DataFeature 
Graphics  allows  third-party  suppliers 
to  address  particular  newspapers. 

At  INS,  vice  president  Kenneth  J. 


of  use.  Flat  monthly  fees  are  nego¬ 
tiated  for  those  sending  a  predeter¬ 
mined  amount  of  material. 

The  graphics  themselves  are  priced 
“on  a  file-size  basis,"  said  Braddick, 
noting  further  that  fees  are  cut  in  half 
for  transmitting  longer  documents 
during  the  overnight  low-traffic 
period. 

AP  DataFeature  Graphics  will 
charge  a  minimum  sender  fee  based 
on  either  a  specific  number  for  K 
(megabytes  consumed)  or  on  a  certain 
number  of  graphics  (one  graphic 
equals  approx.  20K,  cartoons  and 
other  materials  will  use  more,  some¬ 
times  much  more).  Total  cost  will  also 
include  charges  for  additional  K  or 
graphics  and  charges  for  the  number 
of  points  (newspaper  destinations). 

“We're  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
very  simple  formula  that  is  fair  to 
everyone,”  said  Yake,  adding  that 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Pulls  More  Readers,  More  Advertisers 


Quality  is  just  the  beginning.  U.S. 
Inks  go  far  beyond  pure,  full- 
strength  pigments.  Far  beyond  the 
highest  quality  vehicle  components. 
Each  U.S.  Ink  is  a  one-of-a-kind 
formulation,  a  unique  compound 
created  especially  for  the  newsprint 
and  press  on  which  it  is  to  run. 

The  result  is  U.S.  Ink  Power.  Colors 
are  fresher,  cleaner,  more  brilliant. 
Halftones  are  snappier,  brighter- 
looking.  Type  is  crisper,  more 
readable.  Rules  are  sharper.  Tint 
blocks  are  smoother,  more  uniform. 
And  rub  resistance  keeps  your 


paper  looking  and  feeling  as  fresh 
as  it  should.  Add  all  of  this  together 
and  you’ve  added  new  power  to 
your  newspaper. 

U.S.  Ink  Power  is  available  in 
virtually  any  formulation  ranging 
from  petroleum  to  soybean  oil 
bases.  Matched  to  your  newsprint 
and  press.  To  maintain  any  running 
characteristics.  To  meet  any 
environmental  or  toxicological 
criteria.  Whether  you  need  the 
recently-introduced  ANPA-AAAA 
AdPro  or  AD-LITHO  Inks,  other 
process  or  spot  color  formulations. 


or  the  economies  of  commercial 
grades,  call  U.S.  for  Ink  Power  on 
your  newsprint. 


US. 

Printing 

Ink 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  DC; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Chicago,  IL; 

Cincinnati,  OH;  Dallas,  TX;  Denver,  CO; 
San  Francisco.  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA; 
Portland,  OR;  Seattle,  WA 


Graphics 

(Continued  from  pa  fie  98) 


the  AP  wants  to  make  the  rate  “low 
enough  so  that  our  member  newspa¬ 
pers  do  not  get  hurt.” 

Until  now,  the  heavy  appearance  of 
AP  graphics  has  been  necessary 
because  of  transmission  methods. 
Improvements  to  the  appearance  did 
not  survive  well.  The  new  system 
digitally  delivers  graphics  from 
Macintosh  to  Macintosh  on  "equip¬ 
ment  designed  by  and  software  writ¬ 
ten  by  AP,”  according  to  deputy  com¬ 
munications  director  Bud  Weydert. 
“The  product,  from  start  to  finish  (in 
the  delivery  scheme),  is  all  AP's,”  he 
continued. 

Graphics  director  Don  DeMaio 
added  that  some  of  the  design  was 
expressly  for  the  new  service. 

Though  committed  to  high-speed 
digital  delivery  (Mac-to-Mac  in  30 
seconds),  the  AP  is  not  necessarily 
“wedded  to”  the  Apple  Computer 
Inc.  Macintosh.  For  now,  however, 
that  equipment  remains  standard 
graphics  hardware.  GraphicsNet  is 
distinct  from  the  AP's  photo  delivery 
(it  does  not  combine  photo  and 
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Laser  Plus  Copy  Paper 
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Specially  develop^  for  laser 
plain  paper  printers. 


Extra  smooth,  bright  finish  for 
crisp  quality  dot  resolution. 


High  opacity  and  special  blue 
backing  acts  as  wax  barrier. 


Eliminates  bleed-thru  in 
waxers. 


Excellent  for  cold  type  use 
when  output  will  be  waxed. 


Send  for  FREE  samples 
andprices.  We  accept  MasterCard, 
Visa  and  American  Express. 
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graphics  in  continuous-tone  deliv¬ 
ery). 

Syndicates  and  supplemental 
responded  positively  to  ArtExpress 
and  DataFeature  Graphics. 

“1  think  it  is  going  to  create  some 
new  opportunities,”  said  Tribune 
Media  Service  group  vice  president 
Michael  Argirion.  “It’s  a  technology 
whose  time  has  come.  We  certainly 
will  take  advantage  of  it  in  any  way  we 
can.  We’re  delighted  that  we  are 
going  to  be  in  a  situation  to  serve 
papers  on  a  more  timely  basis.” 

He  said  TMS  has  been  studying  the 
technological  possibilities  “for  at 
least  two  years.  We’re  ready  to  go.” 
Tribune  Graphic  Services  is  currently 
mailed  twice  weekly. 

The  AP  will  begin  routing  third- 
party  graphics  later  this  year.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  simpler  informational 
graphics,  the  system  will  be  tested  to 
ensure  technical  reliability. 

Larry  Olsen,  marketing  and  sales 
director  at  King  Features  Syndicate, 
told  E&P  that  newspapers  can  get 
King  electronically  “when  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  make  it  available  through 
AP.”  Noting  that  processing  is  as 
important  as  speed,  Olsen  said  that 
“newspapers  are  interested  in  getting 
it  into  their  computers  so  they  can 
format  it”  into  their  typefaces  and 
sizes,  as  well  as  make  any  other 
necessary  adjustments.  In  this 
regard.  King  already  makes  diskettes 
available  to  subscribers. 

Newhouse  has  already  signed  with 
INS  for  graphics  delivery  to  27  news¬ 
papers  reaching  3.5  million  readers 
(two  papers  are  expected  to  be 
receiving  in  April).  Thus  far,  its  INS’s 
“only  signed  contract  for  graphics 
delivery,”  said  Braddick. 

“We  may  go  on  both  services,  just 
as  we  go  with  AP  and  UPl.  1  don’t 
think  it’s  an  ‘either-or’  situation.  The 
user  will  determine  which  is  used,” 
said  Argirion  at  TMS.  “Some  news¬ 
papers  could  make  the  decision  by 
default  [because]  they  already  have 
AP  equipment.”  Noting  that  charges 


WE  KEEP  YOUR 


UP  TO  SPEED 

QUIPP  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

9270  N.W.  100th  STREET 
MIAMI.  FLORIDA  33178 

(305)  884-5204 


from  either  will  be  passed  on  to  Tri¬ 
bune  subscribers,  Argirion  said  he 
thought  both  services  were  priced 
“so  that  the  market  can  accept  it.” 
He  discounted  the  AP’s  own  possibly 
competing  graphics  as  a  likely  obsta¬ 
cle. 

“The  first  thing  a  newspaper’s 
going  to  have  to  do,”  said  Argirion, 
“is  make  a  commitment  to  the  tech¬ 
nology.  We’ll  commit  as  quickly  as 
people’s  delivery  systems  can  handle 
it.  We’ve  been  committed  for  a  long 
time  .  .  .  and  have  prepared  for  it.” 

Next  year,  the  AP  anticipates  deliv¬ 
ery  of  somewhat  more  complex  mate¬ 
rial,  such  as  editorial  cartoons.  Mate¬ 
rial  can  be  drawn  onto  or  scanned  into 
computers.  Graphics  can  be  distrib¬ 
uted  within  an  hour  of  being  scanned. 

Unlike  sending  camera-ready 
material  by  mail,  electronic  delivery 
in  minutes  or  seconds  means  that 
graphics  can  meet  the  deadlines  of 
news  stories  they  should  accompany 
and  cartoons  can  reflect  the  day’s 
rather  than  the  week’s  news. 

DataFeature  Graphics’  third  phase 
will  see  transmission  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  material,  possibly  including  topi¬ 
cal  comics,  as  well  as  commercial 
work  for  subscribers  outside  the 
newspaper  industry. 

DeMaio  said  the  Miami  Herald 
demonstrated  the  capabilities  Buell 
described  when  it  recently  combined 
an  AP  graphic  with  materials  from 
Knight-Ridder  and  another  source  to 
produce  a  “seamless”  single  graphic 
on  a  Macintosh. 

For  syndicates  it  may  mean  a 
chance  to  expand  subscriber  lists  for 
political  cartoons. 

For  the  AP,  it  means  more  business 
that  can  defray  the  system’s  cost. 
Material  will  be  downloaded  to  the 
New  York  service  desk,  then 
uplinked  by  the  AP  to  Spacenet  3  on  a 
9600-baud  circuit. 

New  York  will  handle  client  calls, 
retransmissions  when  necessary  and 
system  monitoring.  Graphics  dialed 
into  the  INS  operations  center,  also  in 
New  York,  are  routed  for  transmission 
to  earth  stations  coded  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  INS  software  records  docu¬ 
ments,  their  dates,  origins  and  desti¬ 
nations,  creating  a  verification  and 
billing  log. 

More  than  500  newspapers  now 
receive  Macintosh-created  AP 
graphics  on  AP  Access  (originating 
from  State  College,  Pa.,  where  Accu- 
Weather  maps  are  created  for  AP 
delivery).  Several  of  these  sites  have 
been  testing  GraphicsNet  in  the  past 
year  (E&P,  Mar.  21,  1987,  pp.  44,46; 
June  6,  1987,  p.  126),  and  the  AP 
hopes  to  have  them  all  on  the  Graph¬ 
icsNet  shortly  after  midyear.  It 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Nowls  the  time  to  start 
gettii^  into  flexo  presses. 


The  Motterflex  FX-4 
flexo  press  is  all  the  reason 
you’ll  need  to  make  your 
move  into  quality  flexo  news¬ 
paper  printing.  Of  course,  the 
FX-4  produces  all  the  benefits 
of  flexo  printing.  Brilliant 
clarity  of  reproduction  in  pro¬ 
cess  color,  spot  color,  and 
black  and  white.  No  ink 
smudging,  strike-through  or 
set-off,  thanks  to  water  based 
inks.  And  big  savings  through 
lighter  basis  weight  papers 
and  fast  start-ups. 

But  the  real  compel¬ 
ling  reason  to  get  going  with 
flexo  printing  is  that,  here  in 
the  Motterflex  FX-4,  flexo 
newspaper  printing  has  come 
of  age. 

Here  -  as  nowhere 
else  -  flexo  has  been  method¬ 
ically  and  patiently  refined. 
Perfected  ^ough  many  years 
of  research,  experimentation 
and  fine  tuning  that  no  other 
flexo  program  anywhere,  can 
even  begin  to  compare. 


The  Motterflex  FX-4.. .from 
the  people  who  have  done  more  with 
flexo  than  anybody.  Anywhere. 

We’ve  researched  the 
variables  in:  ANILOX 
ROLLS  (cell  volumes,  screen 
rulings,  and  wear  characteris¬ 
tics);  PLATES  (screen  angles, 
swell  and  tack);  INKS  (drying 
speed,  re-wettability  and  vis¬ 
cosities);  and  NEWSPRINT 
(smoothness,  fiber  size,  and 
formation).  Anything  and 
everything  that  can  affect  the 
printing  quality  and  cost  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  Motter  press. 

And  this  dedicated 
commitment  continues  with 
every  Motter  press  before  and 


after  the  sale.  Whether  it’s  an 
entire  press  line  or  a  single 
slip-in,  Motter  guarantees  that 
its  equipment  is  manufactur¬ 
ed,  installed  and  producing  at 
top  efficiency. 

Confidence  in  Motter’s 
experience,  technology  and 
leadership  in  flexo  now  makes 
getting  into  newspaper  flexo 
an  irresistable  move.  Maybe 
you  have  a  flexo  move  to 
make.  Call  or  write  us.  We’ll 
be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you. 


Send  for  our  free  booklet 
Newspaper  Flexogmphy  -  A 
Report  on  Current  Technology. 
It  gives  answers  to  questions 
that  you  may  not  have  even 
thought  of. 


Please  send  me 
Newspaper  Flexography 
A  Report  on  Current 
Technology 


Company 


City/Slale/Zip 


Telephone  gp 


P.O.  Box  1562,  York,  PA  17405 
(717)  755-1071 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Web-Fed  Printing  Equipment 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Collier-Jackson 


Esposito  to 
head  SATNET 

The  Associated  Press  has  named 
Robert  M.  Esposito  president  of  its 
wholly  owned  Satellite  Data  Broad¬ 
cast  Networks  commercial  subsid¬ 
iary. 

SATNET,  a  licensed  common  car¬ 
rier,  offers  data  network  facilities  to 
businesses  using  AP  satellite  tran¬ 
sponder  capacity  and  1 ,000  AP  earth 
stations  that  reach  all  U.S.  markets. 

Esposito,  who  joined  the  AP  21 
years  ago,  became  director  of  special 
communications  services  last  year. 
As  head  of  SATNET,  he  will  report  to 
John  W.  Reid,  AP's  director  of  com¬ 
munications  and  technology. 

Compugraphic 
approves  merger 
with  Agfa-Gevaert 

The  directors  of  Compugraphic 
Corp.  have  approved  merger  with 
Agfa-Gevaert  Graphics  Inc.  Holders 
of  Compugraphic  common  stock  will 
receive  $27  per  share. 

If  shareholders  approve  the  merger 
in  June,  the  company  will  operate 
under  its  current  name  as  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Agfa-Gevaert, 
which  already  owns  more  than  83%  of 
Compugraphic. 

The  company  has  announced 
Release  2.0  for  its  Automated  Pub¬ 
lishing  System  (CAPS),  running  on 
the  Sun  3/60  and  3/280  workstations, 
which  it  says  doubles  effective  speed 
at  a  15-30%  lower  price  and  offers 
improved  networking  capability  and 
enhanced  applications  software. 

New  CAPS  features  also  include  a 
Lotus  1-2-3  translator  that  allows 
import  and  modification  of  business 


graphics  with  CAPS  Draw  software, 
user-friendly  text  editor  and  foreign- 
language  algorithms  and  dictionaries. 
A  300-dpi  line  art  scanner  is  also  now 
available,  in  addition  to  the  high- 
resolution  line  art  and  halftone  scan¬ 
ner. 

Compugraphic  also  announced 
agreement  between  its  Accessories 
and  Supplies  Division  and  LogEtron- 
ics  Inc.  to  allow  the  division  to  distrib¬ 
ute  a  modified  CG24-OL  online  pro¬ 
cessing  system  that  connects  directly 
to  the  CG  9600  and  9700  (wide-mea- 
sure)  laser  imagesetters.  LogEtronics 
designed  the  online  processor.  The 
system,  including  the  processor,  its 
9600/9700  interface  and  the  material 
transporter,  is  priced  at  $21,995.  A 
$2,995  Autocutter  option  to  the 
imagesetters  provides  electronic  cut¬ 
ting  of  output  media. 


Graphics 

(Continued  from  page  100) 


expects  to  add  about  another  hundred 
subscribers  by  year's  end. 

GraphicsNet  offers  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  fast,  accurate  and  passive 
reception  rather  than  the  slower, 
landline-dependent  active  dial-up 
retrieval  of  AP  Access.  Macintoshes 
receive  graphics  in  the  background 
from  both  APand  INS,  allowing  unin¬ 
terrupted  use  of  the  newspaper's 
computer.  Three  beeps  inform  opera¬ 
tors  of  a  graphic's  arrival  through  AP. 

Subscribers  will  need  a  Macintosh 
Plus,  SE  or  II,  a  LaserWriter  or  other 
printer  that  accepts  files  in  PostScript 
and  a  hard  disk  drive.  Communica¬ 
tions  hardware  is  supplied  by  both 
networks. 

Software  requirements  include  an 


improves  its 
newspaper  systems 

Collier-Jackson  has  added  support 
for  the  Standard  Advertising  Invoice 
to  its  CJ/Advertising  system. 

It  also  announced  improvements  to 
its  billing  program  that  include  two 
new  tables  for  controlling  billing 
options  and  statement  formats. 

The  newspaper  systems  developer 
has  also  made  the  CJ/Newsprint  sys¬ 
tem  compatible  with  bar  code  readers 
for  fast  verification  of  electronically 
transmitted  newsprint  manifests  upon 
receipt  of  rolls  and  entry  of  shipment 
number  and  other  basic  data  into  the 
reader. 


AP  System  disk  (supplied  with  sub¬ 
scription)  and  MacDraw  for  graphics 
manipulation.  GraphicsNet  users  not 
only  can  modify  graphics,  including 
typefaces  and  colors,  they  also  can 
“borrow”  components,  transferring 
them  from  transmitted  originals  for 
use  in  their  own  graphics. 

Some  Apple  LaserWriter  typefaces 
have  been  enhanced  by  AP.  Users' 
existing  graphics  can  be  segregated 
on  another  system  disk  or  converted 
to  AP  system  compatibility — allow¬ 
ing  graphics  exchange  among  AP- 
compatible  users  and  the  advantage 
of  improved  typeface  appearance. 
(The  LaserWriter  Plus  carries  all  the 
graphics'  typefonts,  eliminating  the 
need  to  download  extra  fonts 
whenever  used.) 

INS  supplies  software  that  recog¬ 
nizes  and  accepts  documents,  also  at 
9600  baud,  then  automatically  prints 
them  or  stores  them  on  a  disk  if  the 
printer  is  in  use. 

Software  enhancements  that  Brad- 
dick  said  should  be  available  later  this 
year  include  storage  of  different  docu¬ 
ments  types  or  documents  from  dif¬ 
ferent  senders  in  defined  disk  folders, 
color  graphics,  general  touch-up,  a 
version  to  run  on  a  file  server,  auto¬ 
matic  dialing  for  retransmission 
requests  and  graphics  redistribution 
on  LANs. 

ANPA  headers  are  currently  keyed 
in  manually  by  INS,  but  automatic 
insertion  is  planned,  as  is  facsimile 
transmission  and  dial-up  retrieval  and 
retransmission  for  single-point 
repeats  during  heavy  signal  traffic. 


Add  1  to  a  Colors  Across 
Any  Letterpress  Unit 


And  sec  how  your  advertisers  will  appreciate  placing  spot 
color  anywhere  in  the  paper.  Combine  one  to  four  colors  across 
the  width  of  the  web  for  a  variety  of  inking  requirements. 

Imagine  the  color  you  could  print 
if  we  retrofitted  y  our  entire  press. 

Call  (201 )  568-5980  for  a  brochure  or  video. 


Crabtree  Vickers  Incorporated 

West  Forest  Avenue 
F.nglew(M)d,  New  Jersey  07631 
A  N  ickers  Company 
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High  Technology 
Hall  Technology 

The  Monitor  HT  Stacker  —  '  ^ 

a  balance  of  Monitor 
dependability  and  performance 
with  Hall’s  advance4ftechnology. 

i 

All  features  of  the  standard  Mrinitor.  plus  — 

•  Micro  priKcssor  based,  touch  screen  control 

•  Variable  speed  input  and  stacking  sections 

•  Adjustable  clear  plastic  stacking  guides 

•  Adjustable  bucket  for  product  size  variation 

•  Enclosed  bucket  area 

•  Shorter  stack  drop  distance 

•  Accurate  counting  capabilities 


Monitor  HT. ..Hall  quality,  proven  dependability 


T 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Iris,  Crosfield 
agree  to 

integrate  systems 

Iris  Graphics  Inc.  and  Crosfield 
Electronics  Ltd.  have  agreed  to  the 
integration  of  the  Iris  Graphics  color 
hard  copy  imaging  systems  and  Cros¬ 
field  Studio  color  electronic  prepress 
systems  and  design  systems. 

The  arrangement  will  employ  Iris 
Series  3000  ink  jet  proofing  technol¬ 
ogy,  which  reproduces  up  to  512  gray 
levels  and  offers  200-,  240-  or  300-dpi 
resolutions. 

Power  Strap 
to  instaii  at 
Fia.  daiiy 

Power  Strap  Inc.  will  install  18 
bundle  tyers  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  NewsISan-Sentinel  at  its  new 
$1 14-million  production  facility  in 
Deerfield  Beach,  in  the  newspaper’s 
efforts  to  minimize  materials  han¬ 
dling. 

Each  of  five  folders  and  four 
inserting  lines  will  have  two  tyers. 
The  arrangement  will  be  part  of  what 
News/Sun  Sentinel  production  direc¬ 
tor  James  Robinson  called  “the  most 
advanced  plant  of  its  kind  for  a  major 
metropolitan  newspaper.” 

Almost  a  quarter  of  the  355, 0(K) 
square  feet  of  total  floor  space  at  the 
site  will  be  devoted  to  the  mailroom. 
Robinson  sought  to  assure  adequate 
room  for  production  and  distribution 
growth,  (iiting  annual  inserting  and 
circulation  increases,  he  said  that 
newspapers  have  been  “conservative 
in  mailroom  space  allocations,  only  to 
find  out  later  that  the  increase  in 
inserts  taxed  the  mailroom  space  and 
created  difficult  storage  and  control 
problems.” 

Cybergraphic 
announces  U.S. 
equipment  sales 

In  addition  to  recent  equipment 
sales  in  Asia  and  Australia,  (Zyber- 
graphic  Systems  Inc.  reported  system 
sales  to  dailies  in  the  eastern  U.S. 

The  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  News  Tri¬ 
bune  has  purchased  69  terminals, 
including  cgs  150  and  250  VDTs  and 
two  cgs  300g  graphics  VDTs  driven 
by  a  DEC  VAX  1 1/785  mainframe  for 
editorial  and  classified  advertising. 


The  system  not  only  interfaces  with 
classified  remote-entry  PCs  and 
accounting,  but  will  have  two- 
way  communication  with  the  Atex 
system  at  The  Record,  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.  Editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  databases  are  converting  from  an 
existing  CSI  system. 

A  36-terminal  system  going  into  the 
Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily  Record  for  edi¬ 
torial,  classified  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  will  feature  full-page  makeup  with 
graphics.  Dummies  will  be  created  on 
Layout  8000. 

(Tybergraphic  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Barbara  McLean  to 
the  post  of  vice  president,  where  she 
will  oversee  sales,  marketing  and 
planning. 

McLean  held  similar  marketing  and 
planning  positions  with  Monotype 
and  Autologic  before  moving  to 
Cybergraphic.  With  products  based 
on  DEC  VAX  equipment,  the  Bed¬ 
ford,  N.H. -based  front-end  system 
vendor  expects  to  announce  applica¬ 
tions  running  on  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
Macintosh. 

Linotype  reports 
net  income  hike 

Linotype  AG  reported  net  income 
for  1987  at  35.5  million  German 
marks,  a  10%  increase  over  the  1986 
level.  Turnover  was  up  by  7%  to  358.3 
marks,  two-thirds  of  which  was 
attributed  to  exports.  Half  of  net 
income  will  be  held  in  reserve  and  half 
will  be  distributed,  with  a  proposed 
1987  dividend  of  DM  1 1  per  DM  50 
share. 

Linotype  employed  100  more  peo¬ 
ple  in  1987  and  spent  DM  34  million  on 
research  and  development — half 
going  into  product  development. 

Crabtree  Vickers 
moves  headquarters 

Crabtree  Vickers  Inc.  is  now  head¬ 
quartered  at  14  W.  Forest  Ave., 
Englewood,  N.J.,  (201/568-5980). 

The  move  more  than  triples  the 
company’s  warehouse  and  office 
space.  CVI  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  William  Drysdale  as 
Western  regional  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  With  20  years  of  experience  in 
sales,  production  and  technical  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  newspaper  industry,  Drys¬ 
dale  is  responsible  for  Civilox  prod¬ 
ucts  in  17  states. 


ImagiTex, 

Bestinfo  to 
joint  market 

ImagiTex  Inc.  and  Bestinfo  Inc. 
have  signed  a  joint  marketing  and 
interface  development  agreement. 
The  arrangement  seeks  to  merge  the 
former’s  graphics  scanning,  editing 
and  manipulation  capabilities  with  the 
latter’s  “multiple  tools  for  creation, 
editing  and  tracking  of  text,  as  well  as 
for  pagination  of  that  text  with 
imported  graphics.” 

Among  other  measures,  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  development  of 
future  systems  and  marketing  of  cur¬ 
rent  systems,  including  joint  sales, 
demonstrations,  exhibitions,  installa¬ 
tion,  training  and  customer  service. 

BASF  renames 
Inmont  Division 

BASF  Corporation’s  Clifton,  N.J.- 
based  Inmont  Division  has  been 
renamed  the  Coatings  and  Inks  Divi¬ 
sion  in  a  move  designed  to  “more 
readily  identify  our  divisional  name 
with  the  products  we  manufacture 
and  market,”  according  to  divisional 
president  J.  Larry  Jameson. 

“Inmont”  will  be  retained  as  a 
trademark  for  certain  products. 


GATF  records 
deficit  for  ’86-87 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  recorded  a  $159,000  defi¬ 
cit  for  fiscal  1986-87,  the  first  in  seven 
years. 

Total  income  of  over  $5.3  million, 
up  more  than  $70,000,  was  more  than 
matched  by  $5.5  million  in  expenses. 
Assets  rose  to  almost  $4.9  million. 

Loss  of  income  from  technical  edu¬ 
cation  programs  was  cited  as  a  chief 
contributor  to  the  decline.  GATF 
seminars  have  more  than  doubled  in 
number,  but  attendance  has  dropped 
off  considerably,  especially  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  according  to  a 
foundation  report,  which  identifies 
competition  in  technical  education 
from  other  organizations. 

GATF  intends  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  seminars  and  transfer 
administrative  and  marketing  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  sponsoring  groups. 
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Circulation 

(Continued  from  pcifte  24) 


Not  all  papers  believe  they  can 
afford  to  deliver  in  high-crime  areas, 
however. 

The  Afro-American  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Newark  and  Richmond 
have  eliminated  all  home  delivery. 

“For  years  we  had  kids  delivering 
the  papers  and  it  was  a  great  situa¬ 
tion,”  recalled  Frances  Murphy 
Draper,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  chain. 

“Our  subscribers  like  it  because 
they  could  count  on  this  young  per¬ 
son,  and  it  also  helped  us  build  circu¬ 
lation,  develop  circulation,”  she  said. 

Now,  however,  “many  parents 
have  a  problem  with  kids  being  on  the 
street,”  and  youths  are  seen  as  a 
target  not  just  for  their  collections. 
Draper  commented. 

“They’ll  kill  a  kid  for  a  pair  of  ten¬ 
nis  shoes,”  she  declared. 

Now  all  the  Afro-Americans  are 
circulated  by  convenience  stores  or 
mail. 

Delivering  in  Detroit 

Big  daily  newspapers,  however, 
say  they  want  to  circulate  everywhere 
both  for  business  and  social  reasons. 

Detroit,  for  example,  is  a  city  that 
has  suffered  terribly  from  crime.  Last 
year,  the  city  watched  in  horror  as 
dozens  of  children  were  killed  in  a 
long  series  of  shootings.  Crack 
cocaine  has  also  fueled  crime  in  sev¬ 
eral  neighborhoods. 

But  both  Detroit  dailies  insist  they 
will  deliver  a  newspaper  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  who  wants  one. 

“There  is  no  area  we  won’t 
deliver  —  provided  people  pay  for 
the  paper,”  said  Myron  Didyk,  vice 
president-circulation  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

“It’s  the  same  kind  of  business  we 
do  anywhere,”  echoed  Robert  Kur- 
zawa,  circulation  director  of  the 
Detroit  News.  “We  deliver  into  the 
projects.  We  have  subscribers  all 
around.” 

Both  papers  use  similar  methods  to 
ensure  payment  and  delivery.  For  one 
thing,  both  papers  have  gone  to 
monthly  billing  systems  in  which  a 
customer  is  paying  for  two  weeks  of 
papers  he  has  received  and  two  weeks 
yet  to  come. 

Both  assign  larger  motor  routes  in 
the  inner-city  areas  because  of  the 
great  number  of  vacant  buildings  in 
Detroit. 

“Instead  of  doing  four  or  five 
blocks,  he  might  deliver  an  area  of 
four  or  five  miles,”  the  Free  Press’s 


Didyk  pointed  out. 

No  ‘red-lining’  in  D.C. 

A  monthly  billing  system  can  have 
its  own  problems,  however,  if  it 
means  poorer  subscribers  must  come 
up  with  a  substantial  lump  sum. 

In  fact,  monthly  payments  can  be 
another  form  of  newspaper  “red¬ 
lining”  —  shutting  out  service  in 
high-risk  areas. 

“You  can  literally  price  out  some 
neighborhoods,  and  we  are  very 
aware  of  that,”  said  Steve  Reed,  man¬ 
ager-city  home  delivery  for  the 
Washington  Post.  “That’s  why  for  a 
major  metro  [our  subscription  prices] 
are  as  low  as  we  can  get  inside  the 
city.” 

Reed  said  the  Post  also  monitors  its 
outside  contractors  to  ensure  that 
they  are  not  “red-lining”  by  price. 

“From  time  to  time  we  get  a  report 
that  someone  can’t  get  a  paper 
[delivered  at  home]  and  we  check  that 
out,”  he  said. 


rough  neighborhoods  —  or  even  the 
suburbs. 

“We’re  not  in  a  panic  situation 
right  now.  1  think  we’ve  made  the 
changes  we  need  to,”  he  added. 

“But  crime  and  drugs  should  give 
us  all  concern.  It’s  serious  out 
there  —  and  it’s  spreading  to  the  sub¬ 
urban  communities  .  .  .  The  kids  that 
once  [distributed]  our  papers  are  now 
[taking]  drugs.” 

‘Street-Wise’  crew 

In  looking  for  distributors,  the 
Washington  Post  has  added  the 
requirement  of  “street-savvy.” 

A  good  street-smart  distributor  can 
help  avoid  many  of  the  problems  of 
inner-city  delivery,  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  believe. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  example, 
says  it  so  far  has  avoided  serious 
crime  problems  related  to  inner-city 
delivery.  One  reason,  vice  president- 
circulation  Howard  Hay  says,  could 
be  the  longtime  independent  delivery 


“We  think  we’ve  got  some  pretty  good  men,  most  of 
whom  are  black,  in  these  areas,  and  they  know  the 
area,  and  are  known  there  ...” 


The  Post  so  far  has  not  suffered 
major  problems  from  crime,  but  the 
general  security-consciousness  in  the 
city  makes  home  delivery  harder 
every  year. 

“Our  biggest  problem  is  locked 
buildings  —  we  just  can’t  deliver  to 
the  door,”  Reed  asserted. 

To  get  around  that  problem,  the 
newspaper  recently  experimented 
with  outside  locked  boxes,  an  idea 
borrowed  from  the  Toronto  Star. 
With  the  vandalism,  theft  and  slowed 
delivery  times,  however,  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  a  general  failure,  Reed  said. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Post  uses 
smaller  routes  in  the  inner-city  areas 
as  a  way  to  concentrate  on  delivery 
and  collection  problems,  Reed 
explained. 

“A  distributor  might  have  700  to 
800  papers  as  opposed  to  2,700  on  an 
average  route,”  he  said. 

To  keep  those  distributors,  the  Post 
uses  a  carrot-and-stick  approach  — 
dangling  the  prospect  of  a  better  route 
after  four  or  five  years  of  service  in 
the  inner  city. 

“We  try  not  to  burn  them  out,  if 
you  know  what  1  mean.  Turnover  is  a 
real  problem  in  the  tougher  areas,” 
Reed  said. 

Even  though  the  Post  has  no  horror 
stories  to  swap  yet,  Reed  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  is  sometimes  deeply 
pessimistic  about  home  delivery  in 


agents  it  uses  there. 

“We’ve  been  delivering  in  many  of 
these  areas  directly  on  an  indepen¬ 
dent-delivery-agent  basis  for  20  years 
or  sometimes  longer,”  Hay  said. 

“These  are  people  who  usually 
come  from  the  area  and  know  the 
neighborhoods.” 

By  contrast.  Hay  said,  the  newspa¬ 
per  had  a  much  higher  turnover  in 
those  routes  that  used  employee 
deliverers. 

Similarly,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
says  it  depends  on  local  people  to 
deliver  in  rougher  neighborhoods. 

“One  of  the  secrets  in  an  area  like 
that  is  to  have  distributors  who  know 
the  area  and  [provide  support  to  him]. 
We  think  we’ve  got  some  pretty  good 
men,  most  of  whom  are  black,  in 
these  areas,  and  they  know  the  area, 
and  are  known  there,”  said  Hollis 
Price,  the  Chronicle’s  circulation 
manager  for  the  city’s  South  Side. 

Chronicle  inner-city  distributors 
run  smaller  routes  in  smaller  zones. 
They  are  supported  by  “very  strong 
managers,”  Price  emphasized. 

About  a  year  ago,  as  well,  the 
Chronicle  combined  its  city  home- 
delivery  and  single-copy  sales  effort, 
a  move  that  Price  said  has  helped 
coordination  of  efforts. 

Home  delivery  in  inner-city  neigh¬ 
borhoods  is  not  always  high,  but  cir- 
(Continued  on  page  147) 
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The  ANPA/TEC  Exposition  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  June 
1 1-15.  Your  ad  message  in  E&P’s  three  big  TEC  issues  will  reach  quality  prospects 
before,  during  and  after  the  conference. 


\3 


E&P’s  Planning  Issue:  May  14, 1988 

This  issue,  published  May  14th,  has  a  special  TEC/Planning  section.  It  lists  the 
exhibitors  and  highlights  of  their  exhibits  with  special  emphasis  on  “what’s  new”. 
This  pull-out  section  is  used  by  your  prospects  to  schedule  their  time  at  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Since  high-quality  prospects  are  those  who  plan  their  time  carefully,  your  ad 
in  this  section  assures  high-quality  traffic  at  your  exhibit.  Additionally,  your  ad 
here  promotes  your  products  to  the  entire  list  of  newspaper  products  and  services 
buyers  who  subscribe  to  and  receive  E&P  regularly. 

Advertising  deadline:  Space  —  May  2 
Ad  Material  —  May  4 


E&P’s  Conference  Issue:  June  11, 1988 

This  “at  the  show”  issue  will  be  distributed  at  the  conference  and,  of  course,  it  will 
go  to  the  complete  list  of  E&P  subscribers.  So,  your  ad  will  not  only  have  impact  at 
the  show  but  also  on  buying  influences  not  at  the  show.  The  News/TEC  environ¬ 
ment  of  this  issue  provides  an  excellent  showcase  for  your  products  and  enhances 
your  ad  message  both  with  the  conference  attendees  and  at  newspaper  plants 
around  the  country.  Advertising  deadline:  Space  —  May  31 

Ad  ^Material  —  June  2 


E&P’s  Post  Conference  Issue:  June  18, 1988 

Never  leave  your  prospects  standing  at  the  door.  Welcome  them  home  with  E&P’s 
Post  Conference  issue.  Your  ad  here  utilizes  the  techniques  of  a  sales-call  follow¬ 
up.  And,  since  the  editorial  focuses  on  the  highlights  of  the  conference,  your  ad 
will  be  in  the  right  setting  to  impress  those  prospects  who  did  not  attend  the 
conference.  Advertising  deadline:  Space  —  June  8 

Ad  Material  —  June  10 


Contact  your  local  E&P  s<iles  representative  today, 
or  call  Don  Parvin  at  (212)  675-4380! 
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Sale  prices 
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hands  every  year  over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years,  Shaw  said.  “I  think  there 
will  be  about  that  much  [newspaper 
sales]  this  year.” 

Shaw  noted  that  1988  is  the  last 
year  the  graduated  tax  benefit  for 
deals  under  $10  million  —  which 
retains  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
capital  gains  tax  —  remains  in  effect. 
“It  should  accelerate  sales”  for 
smaller  properties,  he  said. 

“Prices  are  not  only  staying  high, 
they’ve  gotten  substantially  stron¬ 
ger,”  commented  Lee  Dirks,  of  Lee 
Dirsks  &  Associates  in  Detroit.  “The 
scarcity  factor  is  coming  into  play 
more  and  more.” 

Prices  today  are  not  only  “dis¬ 
tinctly  higher”  than  last  fall,  but 
tended  to  be  “30%  to  35%  more  than 
two  years  ago,”  he  said. 

Dirks  remarked  that  the  largest 
newspaper  companies  are  no  longer 
interested  in  buying  dailies  in  the 
10,000-to  30,000-circulation  range. 
The  newer  buyers,  he  said,  are  the 
medium-size,  “well-financed”  com¬ 
panies  that  have  built  up  capital 
reserves  as  a  result  of  “several  years 
of  strong  performances.” 

“If  people  see  values,  they’re  going 
to  go  after  them”  remarked  Fred 
Seegal,  a  managing  director  with 
Shearson  Lehman  Hutton.  “There’s 
been  no  evidence  of  any  deterioration 
of  values.  There’s  still  a  lot  of  liquid 
buyers  who  don’t  rely  on  junk  bonds 
to  make  their  deals.” 

Steve  Rattner,  a  managing  director 
with  Morgan  Stanley,  noted  that  there 
has  “been  very  little”  in  the  way  of 
big  deals  so  far  this  year,  but  added, 
“The  prevailing  feeling  is  if  a  high 
quality  monopoly  daily  came  on  the 
market  today,  it  would  track  at  the 
same  multiples  as  before  the  crash. 

“There’s  a  real  scarcity  of  good 
newspapers,”  Rattner  continued. 
“When  one  comes  on  the  market,  the 
buyers  line  up.” 

These  multiples  seem  to  be  be 
achieved,  he  said,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  stocks  of  publicly  traded  newspa- 
per  companies  are  “still  very 
depressed.  I  think  newspaper  multi¬ 
ples  will  remain  strong  unless  there’s 
a  fall-off  in  advertising,  and  so  far 
advertising  has  remained  strong.” 

Big  deals  may  be  rare,  but  sales 
activity  involving  smaller  newspapers 
“has  picked  up,”  reported  George 
Lenher,  a  senior  vice  president  of 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  who  spe¬ 
cializes  in  providing  senior  debt  for 
leveraged  newspaper  acquisitions. 
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Ellen  Berland  Gibbs 


Fred  Seegal 


Steve  Rattner 


“We  see  a  lot  of  small  deals  —  sub¬ 
urban  markets  and  small  dailies. 
Owners  held  off  selling  in  November, 
December  and  January,  then  they 
realized  prices  were  not  affected  [by 
the  Oct.  19  crash]  and  began  selling 
again.  It’s  still  a  sellers’  market.” 

Most  of  the  buyers  are  “newly 
established  groups  growing  rapidly. 


or  individuals  interested  in  starting  a 
company,”  Lenher  said.  The  latter 
are  usually  managers  from  existing 
newspaper  groups  “who  want  to 
build  equity  of  their  own.” 

Lenher  was  another  who  noted  that 
venture  companies  were  showing  an 
increasing  eagerness  to  provide 
equity  capital  to  newspaper  managers 
who  want  to  start  their  own  compa¬ 
nies  but  may  lack  the  funds  for  a  down 
payment. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  buyers  who  are 
qualified  [in  terms  of  expertise]  but 
don’t  have  the  cash  to  put  down,”  he 
declared. 

Many  of  the  sale  opportunities  arise 
when  established  groups  decide  to 
“consolidate  their  ownership  in  like- 
sized,  like-operating  markets,”  Len¬ 
her  noted.  “People  are  realizing  it’s 
better  to  operate  in  a  environment 
you  understand.” 

Jim  Hall,  who  owns  a  brokerage  in 
Troy,  Ala.,  agreed  with  Lenher  that 
sales  are  “very  vigorous,”  particu¬ 
larly  for  transactions  in  the  in  the 
$250,0(K)-  to  $  15-million  range. 

“We’re  very  excited  about  the 
prospects  for  the  rest  of  the  year.,” 
Hall  said.  “Dailies  are  still  attractive, 
but  there’s  just  really  so  few  avail¬ 
able.  Little  groups  of  weeklies  are 
attractive,  and  smaller  weeklies  are 
providing  lots  of  opportunities  for 
first-time  owners.” 

Hall  said  that  “one  of  the  biggest 
surprises”  of  the  year  is  that  more 
deals  are  being  paid  for  in  cash, 
reducing  the  prevalence  of  seller 
financing. 

While  sale  prices  remain  high, 
newspaper  companies  seeking  to 
raise  money  in  the  public  markets  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  Oct.  19. 

Ellen  Berland  Gibbs,  who  heads 
Communications  Resources  Inc.  in 
New  York,  noted  that  the  recent  ini¬ 
tial  public  offering  of  2.76  million 
shares  by  McClatchy  Newspapers 
came  in  at  “a  significant  reduction  in 
price.” 

Ironically,  the  McClatchy  ottering 
was  scheduled  to  occur  right  around 
Ort.  19  but  had  to  be  postponed 
because  of  the  crash.  The  original  per 
share  offering  price  was  to  be  in  the 
$20-  to  $23-range,  but  when  the  offer¬ 
ing  finally  occurred  last  February, 
McClatchy’s  shares  went  for  $16.50 

“People  just  felt  the  multiples  had 
to  be  lowered,”  Gibbs  said. 

Gibbs  was  unsure  if  the  effects  of 
Oct.  19  would  still  be  felt  when  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.  makes  its  initial  public 
offering.  In  March  Scripps  said  it 
plans  an  offering  but  did  not  say  how 
many  shares  would  be  sold  or  when 
the  sale  would  take  place. 

“We  don’t  know  about  the  tim¬ 
ing,”  Gibbs  said. 
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Venture  firms  generally  expect  to 
be  cashed  out  through  the  company’s 
going  public  or  being  sold,  Newman 
said.  “We  hope  that  management  and 
us  have  the  same  view  of  life  —  make 
it  grow,  take  it  public  or  sell  it.” 

The  “biggest  win”  for  a  venture 
firm  comes  when  “something  gets  to 
a  size  and  performance  that  you  can 
take  it  public.” 

Refinancing  a  company  to  pay  out 
the  venture  firm  is  also  possible, 
Newman  said,  “if  the  company  has 
the  ability  to  buy  you  out  with  the 
same  kind  of  return”  that  would  nor¬ 
mally  come  from  a  sale  or  public 
offering. 

M  Venture  of  Dallas  first  invested  in 
a  newspaper  company  in  1983  when  it 
put  up  money  to  help  start  Sounders 
Communications  in  Houston,  a  com¬ 
pany  that  now  owns  three  dailies  and 
several  weeklies. 

In  1986,  MVenture  and  another 
firm,  SunWestern,  teamed  up  to 
invest  in  Westward  Communications, 
a  newspaper  company  founded  by 
Ken  Johnson  and  Will  Jarrett,  both 
former  editors  at  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

“Westward’s  worked  out  beauti¬ 
fully,’’  remarked  MVenture  senior 
vice  president  Tom  Bartlett.  “A 
year  ago  they  essentially  owned  one 
daily  in  Castle  Rock,  Colo.  They’ve 
made  five  acquisitions  totaling 
around  15  properties.’’  Revenues 
have  quadrupled  and  cash  flow’s  in¬ 
creased  about  eight  times  as  a  result 
of  Westward’s  growth,  Bartlett  add¬ 
ed. 

“I  found  them  to  be  cash  flow- 
oriented  but  they  maintain  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  product,”  Bartlett  said  of 
Johnson  and  Jarrett.  “They’re  not 
slash  and  burn  artists.  It’s  easy  to 
save  money,  it’s  not  easy  to  save 
money  and  keep  a  good  product.” 

MVenture’s  investment  in  news¬ 
papers  amounts  to  $6  million,  while 
its  total  investment  in  media  comes  to 
$14  million. 

“We’re  still  very  interested”  in 
newspaper  deals,  Bartlett  remarked, 
“but  right  now  media  is  about  15%  of 
our  holdings.  We’re  being  very  selec¬ 
tive.  Newspapers  are  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  industry  if  people  are  buying 
right.” 

The  Republic  Venture  Group, 
another  Dallas-based  venture  firm,  is 
just  gearing  up  for  its  first  newspaper 
deal,  said  Charlotte  Hickey,  who 
manages  the  communications  portfo¬ 
lio. 


Dan  Blanchard 


Presently,  that  portfolio  is  primar¬ 
ily  radio  and  cable,  she  said,  but  in  the 
next  few  months  Hickey  intends  to  be 
actively  “looking  for  leads”  for  news¬ 
paper  investments. 

“Right  now  there’s  probably  noth¬ 
ing  I’m  not  interested  in,”  she  said, 
although  her  preference  is  for 
“smaller  market  deals.” 

She  intends  to  take  “the  same 
approach  as  radio  —  go  find  a  good 
operator  and  build  a  group  around 
him.” 

Her  own  firm’s  investment  limit  is 
$3  million,  Hickey  said,  but  Republic, 
like  other  venture  firms,  “works  with 
syndicates”  to  put  together  larger 
packages. 

Republic  Venture’s  parent  firm. 
First  Republicbank  Corp.,  has  been 
crippled  by  bad  loans  and  is  turning  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  help. 

Hickey  said  the  problems  of  the 


parent  bank  holding  company  do  not 
affect  her  operations.  “We  are  self- 
funded  and  strong,”  she  remarked. 
“The  only  way  we’re  affected  is  if  the 
bank’s  sold,  we’re  sold.” 

Blanchard’s  Investments  Orange 
Nassau,  which  is  an  affiliate  of 
Orange  Nassau  Group  in  The 
Netherlands,  got  involved  in  newspa¬ 
pers  by  first  putting  together  an 
investment  group  and  then  going  out 
to  find  someone  to  be  its  president. 
Only  after  that  was  accomplished,  did 
the  group  make  an  acquisition. 

The  company  that  was  formed. 
Community  Media  Enterprises,  is 
headed  by  Rick  Trent,  who  had  a  long 
career  on  the  business  side  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  With  senior  debt  provided  by 
Rhode  island  Hospital  Trust,  CME 
acquired  24  weeklies  in  Southern 
California  from  Scripps  Howard. 

Orange  Nassau  brought  in  two 
other  venture  capital  firms  to  help  put 
the  equity  financing  together: 
Regional  Financial  Enterprises  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Burr,  Egan, 
Deleage  &  Co.  in  Boston. 

Blanchard  wants  to  do  other  news¬ 
paper  deals.  He  noted  that  his  firm 
alone  can  put  up  to  $5  million  into  a 
deal. 

“There’s  plenty  of  money  around 
the  table,”  he  said.  “If  somebody  has 
a  good  acquisition,  I  don’t  see  any 
problem  in  putting  together  the  equity 
to  do  it.” 

The  CME  deal  was  also  the  first 
newspaper  investment  for  Burr, 
Egan,  Deleage,  said  partner  William 
Egan.  Although  his  firm  is  another 
which  sees  small  dailies  and  weeklies 
as  the  most  likely  prospects,  Egan 
said  the  company  would  also  consider 
much  larger  acquisitions.  He  said  his 
firm  in  the  past  has  put  together  pro¬ 
posals  totaling  $125  million,  with  $25 
(Continued  on  page  143) 
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Newspapers 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  H.  Hanson  II  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  H.  Hanson  III  -  KH 
Gadsden  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Frank  Helderman  Jr  -  KH 
Florence  Times  Daily 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  Steven  Ainsley  -  HHV 
Huntsville  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Green  Jr  -  RH 
Mobile  Press  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Hearin  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Luis  M.  Williams  -  SW 
Montgomery  Advertiser/Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  H.  Amberg  Jr  -  RH 
Tuscaloosa  News 
Charles  H.  Land  -  H 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  R.  Hogan  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Conrad  A.  Kloh  -  HRW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Pat  Murphy  -  SW 
Scottsdale  Progress 
Charles  Pettit  -  RH 
Sun  City  Daily  News  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  L.  Marocco  -  SW 
Tucson  Arizona  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  E.  Auslander  -  RH 
Tucson  Citizen 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Donald  Hatfield  -  H 
Yuma  Daily  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Samuel  J.  Pepper  -  SW 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 

Janet  Arnold  -  SW 
Elizabeth  Augur  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Augur  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Hussman  Jr  -  KH 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  T.  Malone  -  H 
Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr  -  SW 

CALIFORNIA 

Davis  Enterprise 

Mr  &  Mrs  Foy  S.  McNaughton  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Burt  McNaughton  -  RH 
Escondido  Times-Advocate 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Armstrong  -  H 
Fairfield  Daily  Republic 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  H,  Martin  -  RH 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vance  Caesar  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  Ridder  -  H 
Los  Angeles  La  Dpinion 
Ignacio  E.  Lozano  Jr  -  H 
Jose  I.  Lozano  -  H 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
Robert  Steven  Morris  -  SW 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  McCabe  -  SW 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Johnson  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  T.  Schlosberg  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Strutton  -  H 
Marin  Independent  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Horvitz  -  H 
Modesto  Bee 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  Ward  -  SW 
Monterey  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Ayars  -  RH 
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Oakland  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Maynard  -  KH 
Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
Karen  Oppenheim  -  SW 
Pasadena  Star-News 
William  R.  Applebee  -  RH 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
Howard  H.  Hays  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  D.  Rich  -  SW 
Sacramento  Bee 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  R.  J.  Whittaker  -  H 
Salinas  Californian 
Karen  A.  Wittmer-Janicak  -  SW 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brooks  Johnson 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Gary  Goss  -  SW 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  G.  Clancy  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  McCormick  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Lawrence  Walker  Jr  -  H 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Peter  E.  Thieriot 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  T.  Thieriot  -  KH 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
William  R.  Hearst  III  -  H 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
F.  A.  Totter  -  SW 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  R.  Bartee  -  H 
San  Mateo  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Hart  Clinton  -  RH 
Santa  Ana  Orange  County  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Peterson  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  David  Threshie  -  H 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  Dale  Davis  -  RH 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  McPherson  III  -  SW 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 
Lynn  0.  Matthews  -  H 
Stockton  Record 
Christopher  S.  Dix  -  I 
Tracy  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  F.  Matthews  -  KH 
Visalia  Times-Delta 
Janet  C.  Sanford-Amandes  -  SW 

Vista  Press 

John  P.  McMeel  -  SW 

COLORADO 

Boulder  Daily  Camera 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  L.  Dotson  Jr  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  E.  Doyle  -  SW 


Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
William  W.  Fletcher 
Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 
Mr  &  Mrs  Orage  Quarles  III  -  SW 
Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel 
George  Orbanek  -  SW 
Pueblo  Chieftain 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  H.  Rawlings  -  H 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Courant 
Michael  J.  Davies  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  A.  Jansen  Jr  -  H 
Meriden  Record-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  T.  Lucey  -  H 
New  Haven  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lionel  S.  Jackson  Jr  -  SW 
New  London  Day 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alcino  G.  Almeida  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reid  MacCluggage  -  RH 

Norwich  Bulletin 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  S.  Feeney  -  SW 
Stamford  Advocate/Greenwich  Time 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Rowe  -  H 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  News-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sal  DeVivo  -  H 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  Nicholas  Cannistraro  Jr  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Graham  -  H 
Katharine  Graham  -  H 
Washington  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Rothenburg  -  SW 

FLORIDA 

Boca  Raton  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Clement  C.  Winke  Jr  -  SW 

Clearwater  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  E.  Coury  -  SS 
Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun-Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  P.  O'Donnell  -  H 
Fort  Myers  News-Press 
Terry  G.  Hopkins  -  SW 
Gainesville  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Fitzwater  -  HHV 
Jacksonville  Times-Union/Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  L.  Whyte  -  H 
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BUT  YOU  WON^  $a 
THBHONIV. 


YouH  see  them  in  newspapers.  In  fact  they  are  newspapers.  A  network  of  almost  50  award¬ 
winning  newspapers,  owned  and  operated  by  MediaNews  Group,  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest 
growing  newspaper  companies. 

In  just  four  years,  we’ve  assembled  quite  an  impressive  team  of  superior  newspapers 
united  by  one  common  goal:  Journalistic  excellence.  And  whether  it’s  Dallas,  Houston,  Denver, 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey  or  Hayward,  California,  the  awards  are  telling  the  story. 

In  short,  we’re  not  just  reporting  the  news.  We’re  making  it. 

And,  as  they  like  to  say  on  network  TV,  stay  tuned  for  more. 

‘  ii^MediaNews  Group,  Inc. 


When  its  Time  to  Sell  Your  Company, 


What  We  Don't  Do! 


1.  We  don't  represent  Buyers  of  Media 
Companies. 

No  seller  of  a  Media  Company  will  ever  receive  a 
telephone  call,  or  a  letter  from  us  claiming  to 
represent  an  anonymous  buyer.  When  we  manage 
the  sale  of  a  property,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
conflict  of  our,  or  the  seller's,  interests. 


2.  We  don't  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  the  stock  or  assets  of 
non-media  companies. 

We  only  manage  the  sale  of 
publishing  and  broadcasting 
companies.  For  some,  selling  a 
Chemical  Company  in 
Tennessee,  a  Financial 
Institution  in  the  Midwest,  a 
West  Coast  Manufacturer,  and 
occasionally  a  Media  Company 
is  routine.  We  prefer  to 
specialize  in  industries  in  which 
we  are  experienced.  Knowledge 
of  an  industry's  economics, 
trends  and  property  values  are  vital  to 
successful  transactioa 


R.  Gary  Gomm 


5.  We  don 't  represent  minority  interests. 

We  only  accept  an  assignment  when  all  owners 
concur  in  a  decision  to  sell  and  demonstrate 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  manage  the  sale  by 
engaging  us.  Rather  dian  break  up  families,  we  try 
to  help  family  members  achieve  their  individual, 
and  sometimes  apparently  conflicting  objectives. 


6.  We  don't  conduct 
impersonal,  formal,  rigid 
auctions  by  mail. 

In  our  experience,  the  highest 
price  for  a  property  can  be 
realized  by  sitting  across  the 
table  from  sevei^  informed, 
qualified,  potential  buyers  and 
negotiating  the  basic  terms  of  an 
agreement.  We  are  convinced 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
discovering  and  discussing  each 
buyers  assumptions  about  the 
subject  property. 


completing  a 


3.  We  don't  handle  a  sale  without  an 
exclusive  written  agreement 

We  insist  on  a  written  agreement  between  us  and 
our  client.  Each  party  knows  precisely  the  rights 
and  expectations  of  the  other  party. 

4.  We  don't  take  credit  for  a  transaction 
unless  we  have  "Done  the  Deal. " 

We  don't  function  as  finders,  or  introducers.  We 
earn  our  fee  by  managing  the  entire  transaction. 
Only  when  a  transaction,  satisfactory  to  the  seller, 
is  consumated  do  we  announce  our  involvement. 


7.  We  don 't  delegate  analysis,  presentations, 
or  negotiations  to  inexperienced  associates. 

Every  document  is  prepared  by  a  professional  who 
has  analyzed  hundreds  of  me^a  companies.  Each 
presentation  and  subsequent  negotiation  is  made 
and  conducted  by  someone  with  years  of  experience 
in  merger  and  acquisition  services  to  Media 
Companies. 

8.  We  don 't  receive  a  cent  for  our  services 
until  a  transaction,  satisfactory  to  the  seller, 
has  been  completed. 

We  are  not  reimbursed  for  out-of-pocket,  or  other 
expenses  incurred  during  an  assignment.  Our  fees 
are  based  solely  on  the  sale  price  of  the  stock,  or 
assets  of  the  subject  property. 


Don't  Sell  Yourself  Short 


What  We  Do! 

1.  We  manage  the  sale  of  the  stock  or  assets  If  what  we  do  and  what  we  don’t  do  is  of  interest  to 

ofmediacompaniesandemployourexperience  you,  let’s  visit  at  the  Sheraton  Waikiki  in  confi- 
and  skills  to  obtain  for  the  owners  the  highest  dence  and  without  obligation. 
price  and  most  favorable  terms  possible. 


R.  Gary  Gomm  &  Co.,  Inc 

Leadership  in  Merger  and  Acquisition  Services 
to  Media  Companies  since  1972 


330  Mercantile  Bank  Building,  40  Northeast  Loop  410 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78216  (512)  366-9366 
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(Continued  from  page  110) 
Lake  City  Reporter 
Don  L.  Caldwell  -  SW 
Lakeland  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Don  R.  Whitworth  -  SW 
Leesburg  Daily  Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  A.  Nichols  Jr  -  SW 
Miami  Diario  Las  Americas 
Mr  &  Mrs  Horacio  Aguirre  -  SW 
Miami  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr  -  KH 

Janet  Chusmir  -  SW 

Mr  &  Mrs  Phil  deMontmollin  -  HRW 

Miami  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Kraslow  -  RH 
Ocala  Star-Banner 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Paul  Brooks  -  SW 
Orlando  Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  R.  Lifvendahl  -  KH 
Panama  City  News-Herald 
Scott  Fischer  -  SW 
Pensacola  News  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  W.  Andrews  -  H 
St.  Augustine  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jon  H.  Hunt  -  H 
St  Petersburg  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  Barnes  -  SS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  Patterson  -  SW 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Elven  Grubbs  -  SW 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Carrol  Dadisman  -  SW 
Tampa  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  F.  Urbanski  -  SW 
Vero  Beach  Press-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  Schumann  Jr  -  SW 
West  Palm  Beach  Post-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  Giuffrida  -  SW 
Daniel  J.  Mahoney  Jr  -  H 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Journal/Constitution 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  Berry  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  Smith  -  H 
Augusta  Chronicle/Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  B.  Skinner  -  SW 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  W.  Watson  Jr  -  HRW 
Gainesville  Times 
Denise  H.  Bannister  -  RH 
Macon  Telegraph  and  News 
Jo  Ann  Green  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  E.  Olson  -  H 


Savannah  News-Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Harwood  -  SW 


HAWAII 

Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency 

Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Dolata 
Honolulu  Advertiser 
Philip  T.  Gialanella 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thurston  Twigg-Smith  -  RH 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Catherine  Shen  -  H 


IDAHO 


Idaho  Statesman 

Gordon  R.  Black  -  RH 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora  Beacon-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Curley  -  SW 
Bloomington  Pantograph 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Goldrick  -  SW 
Chicago  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  E.  Baumann  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stuart  R.  Paddock  Jr  -  H 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Robert  E.  Page  -  H 
Charles  T.  Price  -  KH 
Chicago  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Brumback  -  H 
Danville  Commercial-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  T.  Stout  -  SS 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Levesque  -  H 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.  Ray  Wilson  -  SW 
Joliet  Herald-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Fisk  -  SW 
LaSalle  News-Tribune 
Joyce  McCullough  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Miller  III  -  SW 
Peoria  Journal  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  R.  Koch  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  McConnell  -  SW 
Rockford  Register  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  J.  Coleman  -  H 
Springfield  State  Journal-Register 
John  P,  Clarke  -  SW 
Waukegan  News-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  W.  Pfeil  -  SW 


HARE  «r  FORD 


Newspaper  and  Broadcast 
Media  Brokers... and  More 


Successful  negotiators 
whose  skills  and  contacts 
give  you  the  results  you 
want,  when  you  want  them. 

Well-known  and  respected 
professionals  in  the  print  and 
broadcast  industries.  Total 
media  expertise  in  the 
following  areas: 
•  Newspaper,  Radio, 
Television  and  Cable 

•  Sales,  Pricing,  Profitability 

•  Buyer /Seller  Contacts 

•  Negotiations  and  Closings 

•  Media  Property  Appraisals 


Richard  L.  Hare 

Newspaper  Specialist 
62  Black  Walnut  Drive 
Rochester,  NY  1 461 5 
716/621-6873 


Milton  Q.  Ford 

Broadcast  Media  Specialist 
5050  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  1 1 35 
Memphis,  TN  38157 
901/767-7980 


Call  or  write  today  for  the  new  Hare  &  Ford  brochure. 


INDIANA 

Bedford  Times-Mail 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  Schrader  -  SW 
Bloomington  Herald-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  C.  Schurz  -  RH 
Bluffton  News-Banner 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Barbieri  -  SW 
Elkhart  Truth 
Anthony  H.  Biggs  -  SW 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  B.  Bidder  -  H 
Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Inskeep  -  H 
Indianapolis  Star/News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  K.  Crowe  -  H 
Kenneth  R.  Todd  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Wright  -  H 
Jasper  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Rumbach  -  SW 
Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Holtz  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Curtis  Riddle  -  HRW 
Marion  Chronicle-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Wanninger  -  SW 
Richmond  Palladium-Item 
Nancy  L.  Green  -  RH 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  McGann  -  SW 
Vincennes  Sun-Commercial 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Brooks  Jr  -  SW 

IOWA 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  Hladky  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Kennedy  -  H 
Des  Moines  Register 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  C.  Edwards  Jr  -  H 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
Mary  Parks  Stier  -  SW 

KANSAS 

Coffeyville  Journal 
Michael  A.  Lind  -  SW 
Lawrence  Journal-World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  Simons  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr  -  H 
Dolph  C.  Simons  III  -  H 
Pam  Simons  -  H 
Liberal  Southwest  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  S.  Head  -  RH 
Pittsburg  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  H.  Collinson  -  SW 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 
G.  Keith  Murray  -  H 

KENTUCKY 

Elizabethtown  News-Enterprise 
Frank  Batten  Jr  -  KH 
Harlan  Daily  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ewell  Balltrip  -  SW 
Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lewis  Owens  -  SW 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  N.  Gill  -  H 
Madisonville  Messenger 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Doug  Miller  -  SW 
Middlesboro  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Burchfield  -  SW 
Owenboro  Messenger-Inquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lawrence  W.  Hager  Jr  -  SW 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr  -  KH 
Houma  Daily  Courier 
Mr  &  Mrs  Miles  Forrest  -  SW 
Lake  Charles  American  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Shearman  -  H 
Monroe  News-Star-World 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  H.  Van  Wagner  -  SW 
New  Drieans  Times-Picayune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  Cobb  -  SW 
Caroline  B.  Diamond 
Peter  C.  Newhouse  -  SS 
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Put  our  strength  to  work  for  you 

...in  Mediafinancing. 


OBf SVSTEMS  COR^^ 


Revolving/Term  Credit  FacilKy 
Agent 


Reducing  Revolving  Credit  FacilHy 
Agent 


Cab!#i^sic^ 


an  Affiliate  of 

Daniels  &  Associates,  Inc.  afKl 
Integrated  Resources,  Irtc. 


Revolving/Term  Credit  Facility 
and  Acquisition  Note 
Agent 


©Continental 
Cablevision 


$1,100,000,000 


Revolving/Tenn  Credit  Facility 
Agent 


m 


ERSIFIED  COMMUNICATIONS 


Revolving/Term  Credit  Facility 
Agent 


Revolving/Term  Credit  Facility 
Agent 


FALCON  CABLEVISION 


Revolving/Term  Credit  Facility 
Agent 


FALCON  CABLE  MEDIA 


FULLE7y=JEFF7^EY  \ 

BnoAOCASTmta  coMf^^Mes,  mjc.  \ 


GREAT  AMERICAN 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 


Senior  Bank  Firtancing 
Co>Agent 


Reducing  Revolving  Credit  Facility 
Agent 


NEW  ENGUND  TELEVISION  CORPORATION 


Sl  heritage  broadcast  group.  INC  Lamco  Communications  Inc. 


IMeaiaNews  Group 


Revolving,'Tenn  Credit  Facilities 
Carden  State  Newspapers,  Inc. 
and  MediaNews  Holdirtgs,  Inc. 
Agent 


WNEV  BOSTON 

$40,000,000 

Revolvtng>'Term  Credit  Facility 

$40,000,000 

Private  Placement 


an  Affiliate  of 

Daniels  &  Associates,  inc.  and 
Integrated  Resources,  Irtc. 


Revolving/Term  Credit  Facility 
and  Acquisition  Note 
Agent 


North  OiUnii 

an  Affiliate  of 

Hauser  Communications,  Inc. 


Revolving/Term  Credit  Facility 
Agent 


Osbom  Communications  Corporation 


Smith  Broadcasting  Group,  Inc.  | 

ICEYt3tVs  ! 


THE  (0)SUN 


SUNSHINE  GROUP 
BROADCASTING 


WOKR  Partners 


Revolving/Term  Credit  Facility 


Term  Credit  FacilNy 
Agent 


$35,000,000 

Revolving/Term  Credit  Facility 
Mezzanine  Capital 
Agent 


Communications 

Division 


BANKOF  BOSTON 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  I.  Ross  -  KH 
Opelousas  Daily  World 
Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Parsons  -  SW 
Shreveport  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  T.  Beaird  -  H 
Shreveport  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hovrard  Bronson  -  H 
Thibodaux  Daily  Comet 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  Lancon  -  HHV 

MAINE 

Augusta  Kennebec  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  C.  Thayer  -  RH 
Bangor  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  Mowers  -  H 
Mrs  J.  Van  Namee  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Warren  -  H 
Brunswick  Times  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Campbell  B.  Niven  -  H 
Lewiston  Sun/Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Costello  Sr  -  HRW 
Waterville  Morning  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  Moorehead  -  SW 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  J.  Franconeri  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reg  Murphy  -  KH 
Bel  Air  Aegis 
Anne  W.  Worthington 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Attleboro  Sun  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  A.  Rixon  -  SW 
Beverly  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  0.  King  -  RH 
Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Katherine  W.  Fanning  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hal  Friesen  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Hoagland  -  RH 
Boston  Globe 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Giuggio  -  KH 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Ockerbloom  -  KH 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Stanger 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  0.  Taylor  -  KH 

Boston  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  J.  Purcell  -  SW 
Fall  River  Herald  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  F,  St.  John  -  SW 

Gardner  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Gordon  Bell  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  H.  LeBlanc  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Venning  -  KH 

Greenfield  Recorder 

Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  C.  Hutchison  -  RH 
Hyannis  Cape  Cod  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scott  Himstead  -  RH 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  F.  Lucey  Jr  -  RH 
Lowell  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Costello  Jr  -  KH 
Charlotte  LaPierre  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  I.  O’Hearn  -  SW 
Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item 
Peter  Carnage  -  SW 
Peter  H.  Gamage  -  SW 
Milford  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  C.  Sawyer  -  SW 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Orren  B.  Robbins  -  SW 
Northampton  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  DeRose  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  L.  DeRose  -  SW 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  D.  Allen  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  B.  Ketter  -  SW 
Springfield  Union-News-Republican 
David  Starr  -  H 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Banks  Leonard  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Sjosten  -  RH 

MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer 

Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  Gimmel  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  B.  Miller  Jr  -  SW 


Detroit  Free  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Hall  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Lawrence  Jr  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jerome  S.  Tilis  -  HHV 

Detroit  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Nelson  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  A.  Weil  III  -  KH 
Flint  Journal 

Mr  &  Mrs  Danny  R.  Gaydon  -  H 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Morton  -  RH 
Holland  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clay  W.  Stauffer  -  H 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  T.  Weaver  -  RH 
Lansing  State  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  W.  Applegate  -  H 
Midland  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  Wick  Jr  -  SW 
Mt.  Pleasant  Morning  Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Pike  -  SW 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Arwady  -  SW 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Duane  K.  McCallister  -  SW 
Saginaw  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  David  Wierman  -  SW 
Sturgis  Journal 
Roanne  Fry  -  SW 
Traverse  City  Record-Eagle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gilbert  A.  Bogley  -  H 

MINNESOTA 

Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Terry  McCollough  -  SW 
Duluth  News-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  V.  Gels  -  SW 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  Parkinson  -  SW 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  T.  Henry  -  RH 
Mary  Junck  -  RH 
Willmar  West  Central  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  E.  London  -  SW 

MISSISSIPPI 

Biloxi  Star  &  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roland  Weeks  Jr  -  SW 
Corinth  Daily  Corinthian 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Newhouse  II  -  SW 
Hattiesburg  American 
Sandra  R.  Baker  -  SS 
Jackson  Clarion  Ledger/Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  E.  Robbins  -  SW 
Meridian  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Skewes  -  H 

MISSOURI 

Cape  Girardeau  S.E.  Missourian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  W.  Rust  -  SW 
Independence  Examiner 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  F.  Weir  Jr  -  SW 
Kansas  City  Star/Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Hale  -  KH 
Mexico  Ledger 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  M.  White  II  -  SW 
St.  Joseph  News-Press  &  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R.  Bradley  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  R.  Bradley  Jr  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  H.  Bradley  -  KH 
Springfield  News-Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  Q.  Mackey  -  SW 

MONTANA 

Great  Falls  Tribune 

Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  A.  Studt  -  SW 

NEBRASKA 

Fremont  Tribune 
Sara  M.  Bentley  -  SW 
Grand  Island  Independent 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Beliles  -  RH 
Lincoln  Journal-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  McCue  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  Seacrest  -  RH 


Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  R.  Seacrest  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  L.  Seacrest  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  T.  Seacrest  -  SW 
Dmaha  World-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Gottschalk  -  RH 
Scottsbiuff  Star-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Marc  W.  Anthony  -  SW 

NEVADA 

Reno  Gazette-Journal 

Rollie  Melton  -  KH 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor 

Mr  &  Mrs  Tom  C.  Brown  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  Dwight  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Dwight  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Aaron  Julien  -  SW 
Geordie  &  Elizabeth  Wilson  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Wilson  -  H 
Manchester  Union  Leader 
Richard  H,  Becker  -  SW 
Nashua  Telegraph 

Mr  &  Mrs  Andrew  T.  Bickford  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Herman  Pouliot  -  RH 
Peterborough  Monadnock  Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Phelps  -  RH 
West  Lebanon  Valley  News 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr  -  RH 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  Lass  -  H 
Robert  E.  Murphy  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jules  L.  Plangere  Jr  -  H 
Bridgewater  Courier-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  L.  Foster  Jr  -  SW 
Cherry  Hill  Courier  Post 
Robert  T.  Collins  -  H 


BOIJTHO 

SrKRTJNG 

Newspaper  Ser\  iee 


APPRAISALS 

BROKERS 

For  Dailies,  Weeklies, 
Suburbans,  Magazines, 
Shoppers,  Printing  Firms 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

4210  Johnson  Dr.— Suite  100A 
Fairway,  KS  66205  (913)236-5400 


JAMES  C.  STERLING 

P.O.  Box  492  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
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Fleminiton  Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Seely  Thomas  -  SW 
Hackensack  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Byron  C.  Campbell  -  KH 
Jersey  City  Journal 
Samuel  Newhouse  III  -  H 
Stephen  Newhouse  -  H 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  E.  Newhouse  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Newhouse  -  KH 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
William  M.  Boyd  -  KH 
Princeton  Wall  Street  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  C.  Breese  III  -  SW 
Toms  River  Ocean  County  Obsenrer 
Paul  J.  Hess  -  HRW 
Trenton  Times 
Richard  Bilotti  -  RH 
Michael  Newhouse  -  H 
Vineland  Times  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  Barsony  -  SW 
Willingboro  Burlington  County  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  A.  Browne  -  SW 

NEW  MEXICO 

Farmington  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eliot  O’Brien  -  RH 
Roswell  Daily  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Beck  -  SW 
Robert  Cory  Beck  -  SW 
Ruidoso  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ken  Green  -  SW 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  Times  Union/Knickerbocker  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  T.  Lyons  -  SW 
Amsterdam  Recorder 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  W.  Gappa  -  H 
Binghamton  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  J.  Mack  -  SW 
Buffalo  News 
Stanford  Lipsey  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  W.  Perona  -  HHV 
Dunkirk  Evening  Observer 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Kirk  Williams  -  H 
Elmira  Star  Gazette 
Janet  Krause  -  SW 
Gloversville  Leader-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Ormiston  -  SW 
Ithaca  Journal 

Pam  McAllister  Johnson  -  SW 

Long  Island  Newsday 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  Ruinsky  -  H 
Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Szefc  -  SW 
New  York  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Hoge  -  H 
New  York  El  Diario/La  Prensa 
Carlos  D.  Ramirez  -  H 
New  York  Journal  Of  Commerce 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  C.  Becker  -  RH 
New  York  Newsday 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  L.  Isenberg  -  H 


New  York  Post 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Price  -  SW 
New  York  Times 

Howard  R.  Brown  M.  D.  -  HHV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Karl  Horwitz  -  H 
Alex  S.  Jones  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E.  Mattson  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lance  R.  Primis  -  H 
Arthur  0.  Sulzberger  -  H 
Arthur  0.  Sulzberger  Jr  -  H 
Niagara  Falls  Niagara  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  Francis  -  SW 
Oneonta  Daily  Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  Anthony  -  SW 
Plattsburgh  Press-Republican 
Brenda  J.  Tallman  -  RH 
Poughkeepsie  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  K.  Wager  -  H 
Saratoga  Spring  Saratogian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Monte  I.  Trammer  -  SW 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  E.  Diamond  -  H 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal/Post-Standard 
Stephen  Rogers  -  H 
Stephen  A.  Rogers  -  H 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  McMillan  -  H 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  A.  Holloway  -  SW 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Durham  Herald-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  T.  Rollins  Jr  -  SW 
Gastonia  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  Segal  -  SW 
Greenville  Daily  Reflector 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  J.  Whichard  II  -  SW 
Hendersonville  Times-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Bairstow  -  SW 
Lenoir  News-Topic 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lindsay  B.  Mount  -  SW 
Lexington  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joe  S.  Sink 
Raleigh  News  &  Obsenrer/Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Andrews  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Davis  Jones  -  RH 
Wilmington  Star-News 
John  A.  Lynch  -  SW 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  C.  Doster  Jr  -  SW 
Jon  Witherspoon  -  SW 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Maidenberg  - 1 

OHIO 

Chillicothe  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glenn  Thompson  -  KH 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Zanotti 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring, 
negotiating,  and 
consummating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers 
or  their  daily  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 


Lee  E.  Dirks 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Suite  210  255  E.  Brown  St.  Birmingham,  Michigan  48011 
313-646-4230 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Alex  Machaskee  -  SW 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Franks  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  B.  Sherrill  -  HRW 
Dayton  News/Journal  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Brune  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dennis  Shere  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  C.  Snyder  -  SW 
Findlay  Courier 

Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  J.  Heminger 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edwin  L.  Heminger  -  KH 
Kurt  P,  Kah  -  RH 

Lima  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  F.  William  Power  -  KH 

Marietta  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Emmett  K,  Smelser  -  SW 
Mount  Vernon  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Culbertson  -  RH 
New  Philadelphia  Times-Reporter 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  Shores  -  SW 
Springfield  News-Sun 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Hibbett  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  O’Neil  Jr  -  H 
Toledo  Blade 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Block  Jr  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  0.  Davis  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  B.  Higdon  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Newell  C.  Kest  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  Magdovitz  -  SW 
Upper  Sandusky  Chief-Union  . 

Jack  L.  Barnes  -  RH 
Wooster  Daily  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Victor  Dix  -  SW 

OKLAHOMA 

Ardmore  Daily  Ardmoreite 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  H.  Stauffer  -  SW 
Lawton  Press/Constitution 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  F.  Bentley  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  S.  Bentley  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  F.  Bentley  -  KH 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chris  E.  Jensen  -  SW 
Dklahoma  City  Dklahoman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edmund  0.  Martin  -  SW 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Florence  L.  J.  Barnett  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  G.  Barnett  Jr  -  RH 

OREGON 

Medford  Mail  Tribune 
Beverly  Jackson  -  H 
Portland  Dregonian 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  A.  Stickel  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  F.  Stickel  -  H 
Salem  Statesman-Journal 
William  R.  Stone  -  SS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown  Morning  Call 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  K.  Shorts  -  SW 
Beaver  County  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  F.  Wallace  Gordon  -  SW 
Chambersburg  Public  Dpinion 
E.  Pat  Thompson  Frantz  -  SW 
Erie  News  &  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  P.  Mead  -  KH 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review 
William  McMichael  Jones  -  HHV 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  L.  Gover  -  SW 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Buckwalter  -  RH 
Lansdale  Reporter 
Ricki  Smith-Coyne  -  SW 
Levittown  Bucks  Co.  Courier  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  E.  Mayhew  -  H 
McKeesport  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  D.  Mansfield 
Norristown  Times  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  S.  John  -  SW 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  &  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sam  S.  McKeel  -  SW 
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(Continued  from  page  117) 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Block  -  SW 
Pittsburgh  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Jimmy  E.  Manis  -  SW 
Pottsville  Republican 
Mr  &  Mrs  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr  -  SW 
Quakertown  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  M.  Meredith  III  -  SW 
Scranton  Scrantonian-Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Stephen  Buckley  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Buzzetta  -  SW 
Scranton  Times/Sunilay  Times 
Daniel  J.  Houlihan  -  KH 
Edward  J.  Lynett  Jr  -  KH 
George  V.  Lynett  -  KH 
William  R.  Lynett  -  KH 
Harry  L.  Mullen  -  KH 
Sharon  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Gregory  H.  Taylor  -  HRW 
Somerset  American 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  H.  Reiley  -  H 
State  College  Centre  Times 
Christopher  M.  Harte  -  SW 
Sunbury  Daily  Item 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  P.  Micozzi  -  SW 
Tarentum  Valley  News  Dispatch 
Thomas  A.  Bookstaver  -  SW 
Towanda  Daily  Review/Sunday  Review 
James  E.  Towner  -  KH 
York  Daily  Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  K.  Spencer  -  RH 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Newport  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Barnecott  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  K.  Sherman  Jr  -  SW 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin 
Stephen  Hamblett  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  N.  Mock  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  G.  Sutton 
Westerly  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  W.  Utter  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nicholas  C.  Utter  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Utter  -  RH 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Columbia  State-Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Sidney  Crim  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  R.  Morris  -  SW 
Greenville  News-Piedmont 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  deB.  Mebane  -  KH 
Myrtle  Beach  Sun  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mike  Pate  -  SW 
Rock  Hill  Herald 

Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  T.  Patrick  -  SW 
Spartanburg  Herald-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  0.  Roberts  -  SW 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aberdeen  American  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Beck  -  SW 
Rapid  City  Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Sharp  -  H 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Anderson  -  SW 
Helen  McDonald  Exum  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  McDonald  -  H 
Chattanooga  Times 
Ruth  S.  Holmberg  -  KH 
Clarksville  Leaf-Chronicle 
Mr  &  Mrs  Luther  B.  Thigpen  -  SW 
Dyershurg  State  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Miller  -  SW 
Greeneville  Sun 
John  M.  Jones  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  M.  Jones  Jr  -  SW 
Jackson  Sun 
Michael  Craft  -  SW 
Johnson  City  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carleton  A.  Jones  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Jones  -  HRW 
Alice  Torbett  -  SS 


Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Hively  -  SW 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  R.  Williams  -  SW 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  H.  Browning  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Seigenthaler  -  SW 

TEXAS 

Austin  American-Statesman 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  J.  Kintzel  -  SW 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  B.  Irish  -  SW 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Burl  Osborne  -  H 
Barry  Peckham  -  KH 
El  Campo  Leader-News 
Fred  V.  Barbee  Jr  -  SW 
A.  Richard  Elam  Jr  -  SW 
El  Paso  Times 

Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  Fenton  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  Pepe  -  H 

Harlingen  Valley  Morning  Star 
Lyle  DeBolt  -  H 
Houston  Chronicle 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  J.  V.  Johnson  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gene  McDavid  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Sweeney  -  SW 

Houston  Post 

Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Hunt  -  H 
Kerrville  Daily  Times 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Dozier  Jr  -  RH 
Laredo  Morning  Times 
William  B.  Green  -  SW 
Longview  News-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  R,  Meredith  -  SW 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  T.  Anderson  -  SW 
Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Spence  -  SW 
Odessa  American 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  F.  Lyons  -  RH 
Orange  Leader 
Belinda  Gaudet  -  SW 
Plainview  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Thomas  -  SW 
San  Antonio  Express-News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  0.  Kilpatrick  -  YHT 
San  Antonio  Light 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  C.  Thomas  -  SW 
Temple  Daily  Telegram 
Mrs  Frank  W.  Mayborn  -  H 
Victoria  Advocate 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Edward  Hunton  -  SW 
John  M.  Roberts  -  RH 
Waco  Tribune-Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  R.  Preddy  -  SW 
Charles  H.  Rinehart  -  SW 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Wm.  James  Mortimer  -  SW 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  W.  Gallivan 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times  Argus 

Mr  &  Mrs  R.  John  Mitchell  -  H 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Donna  M.  Donovan  -  RH 
Rutland  Daily  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Mitchell  -  H 
St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Smith  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  M.  Smith  -  KH 
Mike  Smith  -  KH 

VIRGINIA 

Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Rowe  -  H 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger-Star 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  W.  Mangum  -  SW 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch/News  Leader 
J.  Stewart  Bryan  III  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  H.  Clapp  -  HHV 


I 

j 

Roanoke  Times  &  World-News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Rugaber  -  KH 

WASHINGTON 

Bellevue  Journal-American 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  M.  McClelland  Jr  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Weil  -  H 
Bellingham  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  C.  Hickman-  SW 
Centralia  Chronicle 
Mrs  Jeri  Lafromboise  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  E.  Undenwood  -  H 
Longview  Daily  News 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ted  M.  Natt  -  KH 
Mount  Vernon  Skagit  Valley  Herald 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leighton  P.  Wood  -  SW 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Virgil  Fassio  -  SS 
Seattle  Times 
Frank  A.  Blethen  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Mason  Sizemore  -  SW 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review/Chronicle 
Mr&  Mrs  W.  H.  Cowles  III  -  H 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Honeysett 
Vancouver  Columbian 
Don  P.  Campbell  -  H 
Doug  Ness  -  H 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  C.  Cochrane  Jr  -  SW 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Daily  Mail 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  F.  McGee  -  KH 
Charleston  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Park  V.  Chapman  -  HHV 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.T.  Smith  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Smith  Jr  -  KH 
Charleston  Newspapers 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  L.  Selby  -  HHV 
Clarksburg  Exponent  &  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr  -  RH 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  A.  Martin 
Parkersburg  News  &  Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Francis  R.  Hollendonner  -  SW 

WISCONSIN 

Fort  Atkinson  Jefferson  Co.  Union 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  V.  Knox  -  HHV 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  B.  Gage  -  RH 
Madison  Capital  Times 
Robert  Meloon  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  W.  Miller  -  KH 
Madison  State  Journal 
James  E.  Burgess  -  KH 
Milwaukee  Journal/Sentinel 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  J.  Heyse  -  KH 
Dshkosh  Northwestern 
Mr  &  Mrs  Russell  Sprung  -  SW 
Shawano  Evening  Leader 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  McAdow  -  SW 
Superior  Evening  Telegram 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Murphy  -  SW 
Wausau  Daily  Herald 
Sonja  Craig  -  RH 

WYOMING 

Laramie  Daily  Boomerang 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  R.  Allbaugh  -  RH 

GUAM 

Agana  Pacific  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  P.  Webber  -  SW 

PUERTO  RICO 

San  Juan  El  Nuevo  Dia 
Mr  &  Mrs  Luis  Ferre  -  H 
San  Juan  Star 
John  A.  Zerbe  -  H 
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News  Limited 


News  Group  Chicago,  Inc. 

a  subsidiary  of 

The  News  Corporation  Limited 

has  sold  its 

News  America  Syndicate  Division 

to 

The  Hearst  Corporation 


Tht  UHih  iniliuttJ this  trausUitiou. 

uittJas  fmauiial  aJiisur  in 

Tht  Ntu  s  Oirpnruhun  l.imittJanJassisuJ in  tht  m^uiijiiuns. 


Icbruar)'  1V87 


News  Publishers  Limited 

a  subsidiary  ot 

The  News  Corporation  Limited 

has  acquired 

The  South  China  Morning  Post,  Limited 


Tht  UHJtrsi^NtJ inilialtJ this  trjNsJttiou. 

MttJjs  fiHUmiu/ jJiisurtu 

Tht  Ntu  s  Corporation  LimiuJanJ assisitJ in  tht  nr^otiations. 


March  1987 


News  International  PLC 

a  subsidiary  of 

The  News  Corporation  Limited 

has  acquired  a  30^  interest  in 

Circle  K  U.K.,  Ltd. 

a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  ol 
The  Circle  K  Corjx)ration 


Tht  unJtrsi^ntJ iniliattJ this  transai  tion. 


December  1987 


a  subsidi.uv  ot 

The  News  Corporation  Limited 

has  .icquired 

The  Herald  and  Weekly  Times  Limited 

Tht  unJtni^NiJ Jwi^ttJ 
Tht  St  tt  » Corporation  l.imitiJ 
in  tht  nt^otiaiion  of  this  transattson. 


March  1987 


News  America  Holdings  Incorporated 

a  subsidiary  of 

The  News  Corporation  Limited 

has  acquired 

Harp>er  QL  Row  Publishers,  Inc. 


Tht  unJtrsi^ntJ a<ttJ as  Dtaltr-Mana^tr  on  bthalfof 
Tht  Stu  s  Corporation  LimittJ 
in  this  transaction  anJassistrJ in  the  nt^otiations. 


April  1987 


News  America  Publishing  Incorporated 

a  subsidiary  of 

The  News  Corporation  Limited 

has  sold  the 

to 

Kalikow  Media  Incorporated 

Tht  undtrsi^ntJacitJas  ftnanctal advisor  to 
Tht  Stu  s  Corporation  Limited 
and  assisted  in  the  negotiation  of  this  transaction. 

March  I9HH 


qAllen  &  Company 

INCORPORATED 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Virgin  Islands  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Ronald  Dillnnan  -  SW 
Ariel  Melchior  Jr  -  SW 

CANADA 

Brockville  Recorder  and  Times 
Hunter  S.  Grant 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 
Paul  J.  Motz  -  H 
London  Free  Press 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  E.  Armitage  -  SW 
Martha  G.  Blackburn  -  SW 
Montreal  Gazette 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clark  W.  Davey  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Richardson  -  HHV 
Toronto  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Burnett  M.  Thall  -  SW 
Janis  Goodman  -  SW 
Martin  Thall  -  SW 

Toronto  Sun 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  Tighe  -  KH 

ENGLAND 

Birmingham  Post  &  Mail  (U.K.) 

Mr  and  Mrs  T.  D.  Morris  -  SW 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Christchurch  Star 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  John  Richardson  -  OW 

THAILAND 

Bangkok  Sing  Sian  Yit  Pao  Daily  News 

Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  A.  Santipongchai 


Newspaper  Groups 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  M.  Moroney  Jr  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  P.  Sheehan  -  KH 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Kraeger  -  RH 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Ludwig  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Schoemaker 
Mr  &  Mrs  Werner  Veit  -  H 
dooth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Kalamazoo,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Terry  E.  Sturgeon 
Brill  Media  Co.,  Inc.,  Evansville,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  R.  Brill  -  SW 
Clifton  E.  Forrest  -  RH 
Buckner  News  Alliance,  Seattle,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B  Martens  -  RH 
Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  Birch  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Grover  Friend 
Sandra  Hardy  -  SW 

Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  E.  Russell  -  KH 
Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Herbert  G.  Klein  -  H 
Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers,  Torrance,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Wafer  Jr  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bertram  E.  Winrow  -  H 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla,  CA 
David  C.  Copley  -  H 
Helen  K.  Copley  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hubert  L.  Kaltenbach  -  SW 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  Des  Moines,  lA 
David  Kruidenler  -  CS 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jay  Cowles  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Cox  -  KH 
Cox  Arizona  Publications,  Inc.,  Mesa,  AZ 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Scott  -  H 
Cox  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC 
Andrew  J.  Glass  -  KH 
Cox  Newspapers,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Easterly  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Glover  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  R.  Gross  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Kennedy 


Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  H.  Musselman  Jr  -  SW 
Donrey  Media  Group,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Bush  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Pat  Patterson  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ross  Pendergraft  -  SW 
Donald  W.  Reynolds  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fred  W.  Smith  -  SW 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  R.  Kann  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  H.  Phillips  -  KH 
Beth  Shaw  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Shaw  -  KH 
Evening  Post  Publishing  Co.,  Charleston,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ivan  V.  Anderson  Jr  -  SW 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  Irvine,  CA 
Joseph  F.  Barletta  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  D.R.  Segal  -  RH 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Pensacola,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Flynn  -  RH 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  KY 
Lawrence  B.  Sackett  -  KH 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Reno,  NV 
Sue  Clark-Jackson  -  H 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Sheldon  Lyons  -  HRW 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  S.  Neft  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  F.  Sherlock  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  P.R.  Welty  -  H 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Eugene  C.  Dorsey  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  M.  Sass  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Vincent  E.  Spezzano  -  RH 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Ungaro  -  H 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA 
Molly  Badgett  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E.  Bever  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Chuck  Blevins  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Bottorf  -  SW 
Suzanne  L.  Bush  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  Clapp  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Curley  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Brian  J.  Donnelly  -  H 
Mimi  A.  Feller  -  KH 
Cynthia  D.  Friedheim  -  KH 
Thomas  E.  Holmes  -  I 
Rosalie  Hooke  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Jaske  -  H 
Madelyn  P.  Jennings  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Jones  -  SW 
Joseph  V.  Junod  -  SW 
Scott  Maclay  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Myron  Maslowsky  -  HRW 
Douglas  H.  McCorkindale  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  F.  Miller  -  SW 
Kathleen  L.  Muller  -  SW 
Allen  H.  Neuharth  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Overby  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  N.  Palm  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carleton  F.  Rosenburgh  -  SW 
Jimmy  L.  Thomas  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  L.  Watson  -  H 
Susan  V.  Watson  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donn  L.  Wheeler  -  H 
Nancy  Woodhull  -  SW 
Gannett/Florida  Today,  Melbourne,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  J.  Vega  -  H 
Gannett/USA  Today,  New  York,  NY 
Denis  Beran  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Mazzarella  -  H 
Valerie  Salembier  -  RH 
Gannett/USA  Today,  Ariington,  VA 
Cathleen  P.  Black  -  KH 
Thomas  Curley  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  J.  Farrell  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Quinn  -  KH 
Terry  T.  Travelstead  -  H 
Gannett/USA  Weekend,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Christian  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Ellis  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Morton  Frank  -  KH 
Joe  Frazer  -  H 
Ray  Gaulke  -  KH 
Patricia  Haegele  -  H 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  ME 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Baker  -  SW 
Madeleine  J.  Corson  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  DiMatteo  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Gannett 


Jean  Gannett  Hawley  -  SW 
John  R.  Hooper  -  SW 
Garden  State  Newspapers,  Hayward,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Allan  Meath  -  KH 
Gavilan  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Gilroy,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Fuller  A.  Cowell  -  H 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Franklin 
Hears!  Corporation,  Albany,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Roger  Grier  -  SW 
Hears!  Corporation,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Bennack  -  SW 
Robert  J.  Danzig  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  J.  Guittar 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  W.  Hopkins  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Benson  M.  Srere  -  SW 
Home  News  Enterprises,  Columbus,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ned  J.  Bradley  -  SW 
Howard  Publications,  Inc.,  Dceanside,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  W.  Howard  -  SW 
Howard  Publications,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Howard  -  SW 
Independent  Publications,  Inc.,  Bryn  Mawr.,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  McLean  III  -  H 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  Paramus,  NJ 
James  F.  Plugh  -  H 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  B.  Carr  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  M.  Cockburn  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Ingersoll  II  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alan  J.  Leslie  -  SW 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co.,  Pawtucket,  Rl 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Harris  Howard  III  -  H 
Knight-Ridder,  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.W  Baker  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  K.  Batten 
Mr  &  Mrs  Marvin  B.  Berenblum  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  Fitzpatrick  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.H.  Harwell  Jr  -  SW 
Frank  N.  Hawkins  Jr  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  Hills  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  Jinks  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  A.  Levine  -  SW 
Nancy  McHugh  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  P.  Anthony  Ridder  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  F.  Singleton  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Homer  Taylor  -  KH 
Kathleen  B.  Yates  -  H 
Knight-Ridder,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr 
Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  F.  Barry  III  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Batten  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Conrad  M.  Hall  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Louis  F.  Ryan  -  KH 
Lavine  Newspaper  Group,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wl 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gary  B.  Gaier  -  SW 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Davenport,  lA 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.D.  Waterman  Jr  -  H 
Lesher  Communications,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  E.  Riggs  -  H 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Sacramento,  CA 
C.K.  McClatchy  -  KH 
Erwin  Potts  -  CS 
Media  General,  Inc.,  Pomona,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Royce  A.  Adair  -  AWT 
Media  General,  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Curtis  Barden  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  W.  Estes  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Linen  IV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Basil  Snider  Jr  -  H 
Media  News  Group,  Inc.,  Dalla<,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Dean  Singleton  -  SW 
Montgomery  Newspapers,  Fort  Washington,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  Strasburg  -  SW 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  N.  Cannon  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  S.  Morris  III 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  S.  Simon  -  KH 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  DH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  E.  Bartlett  -  KH 
Multimedia  Newspaper  Co.,  Greenville,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  J.  Barhyte  -  RH 
New  York  Times  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Katharine  P.  Darrow  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  E.  Ryan  -  SW 
New  York  Times  Regional  Group,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reginald  Davenport  -  KH 
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Mr  &  Mrs  John  R.  Harrison  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Weeks  -  KH 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tobias  J.  Bermant  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jonathan  Newhouse  -  H 
Edwin  F.  Russell  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  Sabin  -  H 
News  &  Obsener  Publishing  Co.,  Charlotte,  NC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Daniels  III  -  H 
News  America  Publishing,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  A.  O’Neill  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Martin  Singerman  -  SW 
Newspapers  of  New  England,  Inc.,  Concord,  NH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  G.  Wakefield  -  SW 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Waterbury,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  M.  Carter  -  SW 
Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  WV 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  D.  Bushman  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Earl  S.  Champlin  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Koon  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  G,  Ogden  Nutting  -  SW 
Robert  M.  Nutting  -  SW 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  P.  Barker  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  S.  Goodreds  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Hitchman  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Myers  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  H.  Ottaway  Jr  -  KH 
Peter  G.  Stone  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gerald  T.  Tache  -  RH 
John  Van  Kleeck  -  RH 
Ottaway  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Medford,  OR 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stephen  W.  Ryder  -  RH 
Park  Communications,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  H.  Park  -  SW 
Pulitzer  Community  Newspapers,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Jackson  -  SW 
Schurz  Communications,  Inc.,  Hagerstown,  MO 
James  M.  Schurz  -  H 
Scripps  Howard,  Denver,  CO 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  W.  Estlow 
Scripps  Howard,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jack  R.  Howard  -  KH 
Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  R.  Burleigh  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gilles  R.  Champagne  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  O'Connell  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  E,  Scripps  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Darryl  M.  Wharton  -  H 
Scripps  Howard,  Cleveland,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Burlingame  -  KH 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  San  Diego,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  R.  La  Dow  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Scripps  -  H 
Paul  K.  Scripps  -  H 
Small  Newspaper  Group,  Moline,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Len  R.  Small  -  RH 
Small  Newspaper  Group,  Rock  Island,  IL 
Anne  Potter  Delong  -  RH 
Southam  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Carradine  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  P.  Fisher  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Paul  Wilson  -  SW 
Stauffer  Communications,  Inc.,  Topeka,  KS 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  C.  Bronson  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Stauffer  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Stauffer  Jr  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  H.  Stauffer  -  KH 
Suffolk  Life  Newspapers,  Riverhead,  NY 
David  J.  Willmott  -  RH 
Sun  Coast  Media  Group,  Inc.,  Venice,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Derek  Dunn-Rankin  -  KH 
Sutherland  Media,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tucker  Sutherland  -  SW 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Tampa,  FL 
S.  L.  McCabe  -  HRW 
F.  Steve  Sumner  -  SW 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
Don  P.  Hicks  -  SW 
Frank  C.  Miles  -  SW 
R,  Michael  Sheppard  -  SW 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Framingham,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Merle  L.  Becker  -  SW 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Canton,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  J.  Martin  -  SW 
Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.,  Toronto,  ON 
Brian  W.  Slaight  -  SW 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Otis  Chandler  -  H 
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Mr  &  Mrs  David  Laventhol  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Phillip  L.  Williams  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  F.  Wright  -  H 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  C.  Goldmark  Jr  -  H 
Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanton  R.  Cook  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Madigan  -  H 
Unimedia,  Montreal,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jean-Guy  Faucher  -  SW 
Jacques  Francoeur  -  H 
Western  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Yuma,  A2 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  N.  Soldwedel  -  H 
Joe  Soldwedel  -  HHV 

Worrell  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Charlottesville,  VA 

Mr  &  Mrs  John  J.  Badoud  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Worrell  Jr 
Samuel  M.  Yount  Jr  -  RH 

Companies  &  Organizations 
Serving  the  industry 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  E.  Barnett  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  M.  Barry  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  J.  Burke  -  SW 
Daniel  P.  Campbell  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  B.  DeLashmet  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  T.  Dorris  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  D.  Griffiths  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Johnson  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Colin  J.  Keeler  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  A.  Kinnear  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Donald  Martin  -  SW 
James  B.  O’Brien  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Rodney  W.  O’Rourke  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Ritter  -  SW 
Abitibi-Price,  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  F.  Boughner  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernd  K.  Koken  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  L.  Macdonald  -  SW 
Advance  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  I.  Newhouse  Jr  -  H 
Advertising  Age,  New  York,  NY 
David  Persson  -  H 
Patrick  M.  Reilly  -  RH 
Adweek,  New  York,  NY 
John  C.  Thomas  Jr  -  SW 
W.  Pendleton  Tudor  -  SW 
Adweek,  Dallas,  TX 
J.  C.  Kelly  -  SW 

Agence  France-Presse,  Washington,  DC 

Tony  Hileman  -  RH 
Dennis  Kinsella  -  RH 
L.  T.  Lancer  -  RH 
Claude  Moisy  -  RH 

American  Newspaper  Markets  Inc.,  Malibu,  CA 

Peter  Sinding  -  SW 

Argus  Printing  &  Publishing  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,  S. 
Africa 

Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  White  Miller  -  SW 


Associated  Press,  New  York,  NY 

Louis  D.  Boccardi  -  KH 
Hal  Buell  -  KH 
L.  Jedelhauser  -  KH 
James  W.  Mangan  -  KH 
Walter  R.  Mears  -  KH 
John  M.  Reid  -  KH 
James  T.  Tomlinson  -  KH 
Kelly  Smith  Tunney  -  KH 
Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  OH 
Leonard  E.  Elliott  -  SS 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  William  Melsop  -  SW 
AD/SAT,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
N.  S.  Hayden 
AT&T,  New  York,  NY 
Gary  K.  Kardt  -  SW 
Patricia  Rowett  -  SW 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Washington,  DC 
Bruce  W.  Sanford 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  Strimbu  Jr  -  KH 
Bank  of  America,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Robert  N.  Beck  -  SW 
Bank  of  Boston,  Boston,  MA 
Robert  E.  Fowler  -  RH 
Cornelia  W.  Newell  -  RH 
Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ralph  Bubis  -  SW 
Gordon  S.  Black  Corp.,  Washington,  DC 
Anthony  M.  Casale  -  SW 
Blades  &  McCauley,  Union,  NJ 
John  Crout  ■  RH 
Arthur  McCauley  -  RH 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Commerce,  CA 
William  H.  Coppock  -  KH 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Maitland,  FL 
Alan  J.  Woods  -  RH 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  ID 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Peter  Maier  -  CS 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Scot  W.  Dalquist  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Philip  G.  Nadeau  -  RH 
Sandra  Selleseth  -  SW 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
Cheri  Moore  -  SW 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Dan  E.  Self  -  HHV 
Martin  A.  Waller  -  HRW 
Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper  Serv.,  Bolivar,  MO 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bob  Bolitho  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  C.  Sterling  -  SW 
Bowater  Sales  Co.,  Greenville,  SC 
Mr  &  Mrs  E.  Grant  Burrows  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  F.  Cardell  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  C.  Davis  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Randy  Ellington  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Inness  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  D.  Lamoureux  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Linkins  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Wayne  L.  Mangels  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harold  A.  Mayer  -  SW 
Margaret  A.  Mattison  -  HRW 
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At  the  Sheraton  Waikiki 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Ben  L.  Pelton  -  SW 
Barbara  A.  Phenix  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lincoln  E.  Simpson  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mark  A.  Sterritt  -  SW 
Branham/Newspaper  Sales,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Di  Piazza  -  SW 
Branham/Newspaper  Sales,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Nelson  J.  Hurst  -  SW 
Branham/Newspaper  Sales,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Johnson  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  D.  J.  Lafferty  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Steven  L.  Seraita  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  H.  Waddington  -  RH 
Brydon  Media  Senrices,  New  York,  NY 
Donald  J.  Brydon  -  SW 
The  Business  Journal,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  V.  Miller  -  SW 
Carter  &  Associates,  El  Cajon,  CA 
Winston  S.  Carter  -  SW 
Champion  International  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA 
William  J.  Fey  -  KH 

Champion  International  Corp.,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  F.  Regan 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  M.  Salvatore 
Champion  International  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Patrick  E.  Bolger  -  RH 
M.  Wm.  McConnell  Jr  -  RH 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  NY 
Ann  V.  Benenati  -  SW 
Peter  M.  Fitzsimmons  -  SW 
Thomas  Reifenheiser  -  SW 
Stephen  Vaccaro  -  SW 
CIP  Inc.,  Montreal,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Cecil  S.  Flenniken  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Grier  -  H 
George  H.  Murphy  Jr  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  H.  Whalen  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Warren  P.  Woodworth  -  H 
CIP  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Stanley  Marsh  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  H.  McGahan  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  O’Brien  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Theodore  Wagner  III  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Alexander  L.  West  -  H 
CIP  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Tarrytown,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  F.  Stringfellow  -  H 
Conde  Nast  Publications,  New  York,  NY 
Theodore  Newhouse  -  H 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bartley  G.  Duns  -  H 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  Downers  Grove,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  B.  Collins  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  D.  Dudgeon  -  HR 
Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  K.  R.  Hughes  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Schenkel  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  A.  Schirmer  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mackenzie  deB.  Strathy  -  KH 
Crown  Newsprint  Sales,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  H.  Pitts  -  H 
CUE/NAM,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bernard  H.  Trimble 
CWD&D,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Robert  C.  LaFontaine  -  RH 
CWD&D,  Chicago,  IL 
Thomas  V.  Clifford  -  RH 
CWD&D,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Howard  C.  Story  Jr  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  States  D.  Tompkins  -  KH 
Delancey  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  A,  Nocera  -  HHV 
Detroit  Newspaper  Agency,  Detroit,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  Keating  -  KH 
Dirks  &  Associates,  Lee,  Birmingham,  Ml 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lee  E.  Dirks  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  Van  Essen  -  RH 
Domtar  Industries  Inc.,  Stamford,  CT 
Lawrence  P.  Gillette  -  H 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Barry  Rosenberg  -  SW 
Donohue  Paper  Sales  Corp.,  Jericho,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  G.  Auwarter  -  KH 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Long  Beach,  CA 
M,  L,  Stein  -  SW 
Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York,  NY 
John  P.  Consoli  -  SW 
John  Gardner  -  R 


Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  L.  Parvin  -  R 
Andrew  Radolf  -  SW 
Gerianne  M.  Smith  -  R 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner  -  SW 
Executive  Resource  Group,  Boston,  MA 
Sibyl  Masquelier  -  SW 
First  Boston  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Jeffrey  E.  Epstein  -  H 
Fournier  Media  Service,  Inc.,  Bend,  DR 
John  Fournier  Jr  -  OR 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  C.  Crane  -  KH 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Saddle  Brook,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  L.  Burke  -  H 
Richard  M.  Franklin  -  HRW 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  J.  Mayer  -  HRW 
R.  Gary  Gomm  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  Gary  Gomm  -  SW 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  Southboro,  MA 
John  F.  Connors  Jr  -  SW 
Great  Lakes  Newsprint  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
0.  E.  Babcock  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  D.  Frost  -  RH 
John  I.  Marshall  -  RH 
Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Buffalo,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  Doelman  III 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Koessler  Jr 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  Koessler 
Hall  Processing  Systems,  Westlake,  DH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Graham  Hall  -  KH 
Hertz  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Kelly  Purcell  -  SW 

Inring  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Glen  C.  Atkins  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Victor  R.  Coudert  -  RH 
Mr&  Mrs  Joseph  N.  Kirk  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arthur  D.  Miller  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  A.  Stiles  -  RH 
LeRoy  Keller  Associates,  Bronxville,  NY 
LeRoy  Keller  -  RH 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Scott  B.  Perper 
Richard  A.  Windatt 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Coosa  Pines,  AL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Kenneth  W.  Carpenter  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  C.  Vanden  Heuvel  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Larry  W.  Howell  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Milton  S.  Hurston  -  H 
Ronald  P.  Moore  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  W.  Sanford  -  H 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Roswell,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  G.  Grosklaus  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  B.  W.  Tessin  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  L.  Wolfe  -  H 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  A.  Sharp  -  H 
King  &  Ballow,  Nashville,  TN 
Robert  L.  Ballow  -  H 
L.  Michael  Zinser  -  H 
King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  F.  D’Angelo  -  RH 
Ted  Hannah  -  RH 

Heloise  (Mr  &  Mrs  David  Evans)  -  RH 
Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  K.  Atwell  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  A.  Badenoch  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  L.  Hart  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  C.  Han/ison  -  SW 
J.  S.  Hermon  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  Kruger  II  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.  P.  Mansfield  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  E.  Martin  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  J.  C.  McCutcheon  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  G.  J.  Munck  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  I.  P.  Phelps  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  Porteous  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  J.  Thomson  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  D.  Walls  -  SW 
Kyodo  News  Service,  New  York,  NY 
Ichiro  Saita  -  SW 

L.  A.  Times/Wash.  Post  News  Srv.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  C.  Thornton  -  SW 
Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  George  Shannon  Jr  -  SW 
Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  W.  Keim  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Owen  E,  Landon  Jr  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  Herbert  Partridge  -  SW 


Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Willard  Colston  -  SW 
Lou  Schwartz  -  OK 
MAN  Roland  USA,  Inc.,  Middlesex,  NJ 
Walter  E.  Tolk  -  SW 

James  MacLaren  Industries  Inc.,  Buckingham,  QC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Jock  Coulson  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bruce  Little  -  H 
Management  Planning  Inc.,  Princeton,  NJ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lester  K.  Hunt  -  SW 
Scott  A.  Richards  -  SW 
Metro  Creative  Graphics,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Andrew  Shapiro  -  SW 

Million  Market/Times  Mirror  Marketing,  New  York,  NY 
Michael  J.  Forgione  -  HRW 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Paul  L.  O’Brien  -  H 
New  York  Times  Syn.  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Patricia  Ecke  -  HRW 
News  Media  Corp.,  Rockford,  IL 
John  C.  Tompkins  -  SW 
Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Mr  &  Mrs  Thomas  E.  Armstrong  -  H 
Peter  Elebash  -  H 

Newsprint  South  Sales  Corp.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  D.  Reynolds  -  SW 
Nielsen  &  Nielsen,  Inc.,  Pomona,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Nielsen  -  SW 
Page  Co-op,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  H.  Charles  Berky  -  HHV 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Lloyd  Shearer  -  SW 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  M.  McDevitt  -  SW 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Charles  H.  Russell  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  T.  Shiver  -  SW 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  A.  Meyer  -  SW 
Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Walter  Anderson  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Edward  C.  Green  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frederick  H.  Johnson  -  SW 
Sue  Lance  -  SW 
Hoo  Toy  Lee  -  SW 
Elizabeth  Manigan  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  W.  McNulty  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carlo  Vittorini  -  SW 
John  A.  Park  Jr  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  NC 
John  A.  Park  Jr  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  Leigh  Park  -  SW 
Papett  Companies.  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  S.  W,  Papert  Jr  -  H 
S.  W.  Papert  III  -  SW 

Powell  River  -  Alberni  Sales,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Bradley  -  SW 
Powell  River  -  Alberni  Sales,  Seattle,  WA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Harris  -  HRW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dan  E.  Stryker  -  SW 
Price  Waterhouse,  Falls  Church,  VA 
William  T.  Gordon  III  -  HRW 
Quebec  &  Dntario  Paper  Co.,  St.  Catharines,  DN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Merlin  L.  Bundy 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  E.  Houghton 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  J.  McNally 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  J.  Rosebush 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  A.  Steele 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  E.  R.  Williams 
Quipp  Systems,  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Albert  A.  Taber  -  SW 

Gerald  D.  Reilly  Associates,  Greenwich,  CT 
Gerald  D.  Reilly  -  SW 
Reed,  Inc.,  Toronto,  DN 
Mr  &  Mrs  C.  N.  Keane  -  AWT 
Reed  Forest  Products,  Greenwich,  CT 
Roland  J.  Holub  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  H.  Parish  -  RH 
Reuters,  San  Diego,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Clarence  Zaitz  -  SW 
Reuters,  New  York,  NY 
John  C.  DePrez  Jr  -  HRW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Desmond  Maberly  -  SW 
Rockwell  International,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Harry  Andree  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Boston  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Pat  Cassady  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  D.  Cavanaugh  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Chancio  -  SW 
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Mr  &  Mrs  Henry  Cobb  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Bill  Corbett  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Al  Gevis  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  Johnston  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Frank  Jurenka  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Mike  Kienzie  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Les  Kraft  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Tim  Mercy  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Mishos  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Don  Prentice  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ron  Reinhardt  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dave  Romberg  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ned  Stuppy  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dick  Sutis  •  SW 
Sabin,  Bermant  &  Blau,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Peter  Gould  -  H 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  Belton  -  SW 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roy  G.  Blackfield  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Daniel  S.  Tomlinson  -  SW 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Geraldson,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  CA 

Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  L.  Ford  -  H 
Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fanweather  &  Geraldson,  Chicago,  IL 
Andrew  R.  Laidlaw  -  H 
Richard  D.  Ostrow  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  W.  Powers  -  H 
David  Bennet  Ross  -  H 
Jeremy  P.  Sherman  -  H 
Sandra  P.  Zemm  -  H 
Silha  Associates,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Otto  A.  Silha  -  KH 
Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Oregon  City,  OR 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  R.  Tisdale  -  RH 
Southeast  Publishers  Newsprint  Sales,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Raiford  -  H 
Spencer  Stuart  &  Assoc.,  New  York,  NY 
E.  Peter  McLean  -  CS 
Stone  Container  Corp.,  Phoenix,  AZ 
Mr  &  Mrs  Gordon  Jones  -  KH 
Tom  Sullivan  -  KH 
Stone  Container  Corp.,  Chicago,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  Doughan  -  KH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  W,  Stone  -  H 
Stone  Container  Corp.,  Oallas,  TX 
John  W.  Bair  -  SW 
Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  Carlstadt,  NJ 
Michael  W.  Mylett  -  H 
Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co.,  Lake  Zurich,  IL 
Thomas  C.  Gries  -  SW 
John  E.  Hall  -  SW 
James  R.  Price  -  SW 

Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Sewickley,  PA 
Thomas  R.  Gormley  -  SW 
Tribune  Media  Services,  Orlando,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  S.  Reed  -  H 
United  Media,  New  York,  NY 
Irwin  Breslauer  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  A.  Brunner 
Brad  Bushell  -  SW 
Robin  Lynn  Good  -  RH 
Mr  &  Mrs  Elmer  Lindley  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  Roy  Metz  -  H 
Debra  Schrutt 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dean  A.  Vonetes 
Mr  &  Mrs  Joseph  C.  Wise  -  RH 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Kansas  City,  MO 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  McMeel  -  SW 
Garry  Trudeau  -  SW 
Vista  Magazine,  Coral  Gables,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Arturo  Villar  -  SW 
Wall  Patterson  Hamilton  &  Allen,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Roger  C.  Hamilton  -  KH 
J.  N.  Wells  &  Co.,  Oak  Brook,  IL 
Charles  C.  Wells  -  RH 

Woodruff  &  Associates  Inc.,  Miami  Beach,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  J.  Woodruff  Jr  -  SW 
Arthur  Young  &  Co.,  Richmond,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  B.  Daly  -  SW 
Youngs,  Walker  &  Co.,  Inverness,  IL 
Mike  Walker  -  SW 


Government  &  Associations 


ANCAM,  Danville,  IL 

JoAnn  Gocking  -  SW 
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ANCAM,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 

Mr  &  Mrs  James  T.  Conner  -  SW 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Assn.,  Tacoma,  WA 
Paul  R.  Conrad  -  SW 
American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 
William  L.  Winter  -  SW 

Asian  American  Journalists  Assn..  San  Francisco,  CA 
Diane  Yen-Mei  Wong 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaumburg,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  M.  David  Keil  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  W.  Deneen  -  SW 
Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  DN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Keith  Kincaid  -  SW 
CCNAA,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Ty  Chen  -  SW 
'  CCNAA,  Washington,  DC 

Mr  &  Mrs  Fredrick  F.  Chien  -  SW 
Clemens  F.  C.  Chung  -  SW 
Albert  C.  H.  Lin  -  SW 
East-West  Center,  Honolulu,  HI 
Lee-Jay  Cho 
Robert  B.  Hewett 
Mary  L.  Ho 

Mr  &  Mrs  Richard  H.  Leonard  -  H 
Victor  Hao  Li 
Webster  K.  Nolan 

Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  Park  Ridge,  IL 
Mr  &  Mrs  Ray  Carlsen  -  SW 
Inter  American  Press  Assn.,  Miami,  FL 
Mr  &  Mrs  W.  P.  Williamson  Jr  -  SW 
Int’l  Circulation  Mgrs.  Assn.,  Louisville,  KY 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  Thomas  -  SW 
Int’l  Newspaper  Adv.  &  Mktg.  Exec.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Reggie  Hall  -  HHV 
Int'l  Newspaper  Mktg.  Assn.,  Reston,  VA 
Paula  L,  Markiewicz  -  HHV 
Kentucky  Press  Assn.,  Frankfort,  KY 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  T.  Thompson  -  SW 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America,  New  York,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Donald  D.  Kummerfeld  -  H 
Mass.  Newspaper  Pub.  Assn.,  Salem,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  L.  Plante  Jr  -  SW 
Michigan  Press  Assn.,  Lansing,  Ml 
Warren  M.  Hoyt  -  SW 
Minn.  Newspaper  Assn.,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Linda  I.  Falkman  -  RH 

National  Assn,  of  Black  Journalists,  Baltimore,  MD 
Mr  &  Mrs  DeWayne  Wickham  -  SW 
National  Assn,  of  Black  Journalists,  Reston,  VA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Carl  E.  Morris  Sr  -  HHV 
National  Newspaper  Assn.,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  David  C.  Simonson  -  SW 
New  York  Newspaper  Pub.  Assn.,  Albany,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  John  D.  Kutzer  -  SW 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  New  York,  NY 
Richard  Dome  -  SW 
James  Dunaway  -  SW 
Albert  E.  Gollin  -  SW 
Ken  Poch  -  SW 
Jack  Quinn  -  SW 
Chuck  Simmons  -  SW 
William  J.  Solch  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Craig  C.  Standen  -  KH 
Nihon  Shinbun  Kyokai,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Hyde  Sakata  -  SW 
Pa.  Newspaper  Pub.  Assn.,  Harrisburg,  PA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Raymond  C.  Jones  -  WS 
SNPA,  Atlanta,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  R.  E.  Ivory  -  SW 
Edward  Van  Horn  III  -  SW 
Washington  Journalism  Center,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Julius  Duscha  -  RH 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  Washington,  DC 
Mr  &  Mrs  Dana  Bullen  -  H 
Mr  &  Mrs  Malcolm  F.  Mallette  -  SW 
Mr  &  Mrs  Leonard  H.  Marks  -  H 


Colleges  &  Universities 


Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  AZ 
W.  Parkman  Rankin  -  SW 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  IN 
Mr  &  Mrs  Trevor  R.  Brown  -  HHV 
Penn  State  University,  State  College,  PA 
Brian  N.  Winston  -  SW 
Rochester  Inst,  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY 
Mr  &  Mrs  Robert  G.  Hacker  -  SW 


Norman  A.  Miles  -  SW 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ 
Dr  &  Mrs  G.  W.  Ridge  -  RH 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  GA 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  A.  Hough  III  -  SW 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MD 
George  Kennedy  -  SW 
University  of  Dregon,  Eugene,  DR 
Arnold  H.  Ismach  -  SW 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Mr  &  Mrs  William  Davidson  -  SW 
Bryce  Nelson  -  SW 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  TX 
Robert  C.  Jeffrey 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Quintus  C.  Wilson  -  SW 


Members  &  Guests 


Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  NY 
Nancy  Ryan  -  SW 
ACTS,  Ballwin,  MD 

Mr  &  Mrs  William  Hollandsworth  -  SW 
Avon  Products,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Daisy  Chin-Lor  -  SW 

Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Gerald  Adolph  -  SW 
Michael  Tyler  -  SW 

Donnelley  Information  Technology,  Purchase,  NY 
Glenn  F.  Santmire  -  SW 
Eastside  High  School,  Paterson,  NJ 
Joseph  L.  Clark  -  SW 
Elder  Beerman,  Dayton,  OH 
Sue  Westbrook  -  SW 
Foley's,  Houston,  TX 
Mr  &  Mrs  James  B.  Siegler  -  SW 
General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Ml 
Roy  Roberts  -  SW 

Morris  J.  Levin  Law  Offices,  Washington,  DC 
Morris  J.  Levin  -  RH 
Link  Resources  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
William  Reed  -  SW 
Make  Co.,  Ltd.,  Melrose,  MA 
Mr  &  Mrs  Michael  Bolger  -  AWT 
Leo  F.  Kelleher  -  AWT 
National  Media  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa 
Jan  D.  Prins  -  SW 
Options  &  Choices,  Inc. 

Dr.  Allen  Douma  -  SW 
R.  I.  Hospital  Trust  Nat'l  Bank,  Providence,  Rl 
Mr  &  Mrs  George  V.  Lenher  -  SW 
Lynn  Nocera  -  SW 
Target  Stores,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Paul  Higham  -  SW 

Times  Media  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa 
Stephen  Mulholland  -  KH 
TRW,  Arlington.  VA 
Dr  &  Mrs  Patrick  Choate  -  SW 
U.S.  West  Material  Resources  Inc.,  Englewood,  CA 
Barbara  Cox  -  SW 

U.S.  Int’l  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  DC 

Susan  L.  Liebeler  -  SW 

Other  Guests 

John  Chancellor  -  SW 
Makoto  Kuroda  -  SW 
Martin  Tolchin  -  SW 
Susan  Tolchin  -  SW 


Key  to  Hotels 

AWT  —  Aston  Waikiki  Tower 

CS  —  Colony  Surf  Hotel 

H  —  Halekulani 

HR  —  Hawaiian  Regent 

HHV  —  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village 

HRW  —  Hyatt  Regency  Waikiki 

I  —  Ilikai 

KH  —  Kahala  Hilton 

OK  —  Otani-Kaimana 

OR  —  Outrigger 

OW  —  Outrigger  West 

R  —  Reef 

RH  —  Royal  Hawaiian 

SS  —  Sheraton  Surfrider 

SW  —  Sheraton  Waikiki 

WS  —  Waikiki  Shore  Apts. 
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Media  General  battles  Sugarman  via  newspaper  ads 


Media  General  took  out  a  full-page 
ad  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  as  well 
as  its  own  newspapers  in  Richmond, 
Tampa  and  Winston-Salem,  to  urge 
shareholders  to  reject  Hollywood 
producer  Burt  Surgarman’s  attempt 
to  elect  his  own  slate  of  directors  to 
the  three  seats  controlled  by  Class  A 
shares. 

The  ad  said  Sugarman  wants  to 
elect  himself,  Harold  Simmons  — 
who,  the  ad  said,  “has  been  referred 
to  in  the  financial  press  as  a  ‘resource- 
ful  greenmailer’  ”  —  and  an 
“unnamed  third  person  to  the 
board.”  Simmons,  a  Dallas  investor, 
is  chairman  of  NL  Industries. 

In  a  letter  to  Class  A  shareholders, 
Sugarman  denied  he  is  interested  in 
greenmail. 

“We  are  interested  in  an  informed 
and  thorough  consideration  of  any 
and  all  offers  for  Media  General  or  its 
properties,  as  well  as  other  possible 
changes  in  its  business  and  opera¬ 
tions”  that  would  increase  Class  A 
share  value,  the  letter  stated. 

Proxy  material  sent  out  by  Sugar- 
man  identified  David  Gotterer,  vice 
chairman  of  Giant  Group,  as  the  third 
candidate  on  the  dissident  slate.  Giant 
Group,  a  cementmaker,  and  Barris 
Industries,  a  game-show  producer. 


are  two  Beverly  Hills  companies  con¬ 
trolled  by  Sugarman.  Through  those 
two  companies,  Sugarman  controls 
10%  of  Media  General’s  publicly 
traded  Class  A  shares. 

The  three  seats  elected  by  Class  A 
shares  amount  to  one-third  of  the 
board.  The  other  six  seats  are  elected 
by  non-traded  Class  B  shares  which 
are  70%  owned  through  a  trust  by  the 
Bryan  family. 

The  Media  General  ad  stressed  to 
Class  A  shareholders  that  they  will  be 
voting  only  to  elect  directors  and  not 
on  Sugarman’s  $  1 .57-billion,  or 
$61.50-a-share,  takeover  bid. 

“You  will  be  deciding  a  simple 
question:  Will  you  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  your  incumbent  Class  directors 
or  will  you  elect  Sugarman  and  his 
handpicked  friends,  who  have  no 
experience  in  Media  General’s  busi¬ 
ness?”  the  ad  stated.  “In  our  view, 
there  is  no  chance  for  Sugarman’s 
merger  proposal  to  succeed,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  he  and  his  associates 
are  elected  to  the  board,”  the  ad 
stated. 

The  company  contends  that  Vir¬ 
ginia  law  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  stock  class  to  approve  a  merger. 
The  Bryan  family  has  rejected  Sugar¬ 
man’s  bid. 


Sugarman  has  mounted  a  court 
challenge  to  the  Bryans.  He  contends 
a  section  of  the  corporate  charter 
states  if  a  merger  is  proposed  by  a 
shareholder  with  more  than  10%  of 
any  stock  class  that  will  keep  Media 
General  the  surviving  company,  then 
only  a  majority  vote  of  all  shares  is 
needed  for  approval. 

Sugarman  has  said  his  proposal 
calls  for  Media  General  to  be  the  sur¬ 
viving  company. 

The  ad  stated  that  Media  General’s 
Class  A  earnings  per  share  have 
grown  at  an  average  compound 
annual  rate  of  13%  in  the  22  years 
since  the  company  went  public. 

“If  you  had  invested  $1,000  in 
Media  General  Class  A  shares  on  the 
first  trading  day  of  1978,  you  would 
have  had  an  investment  worth 
$11,890.24  on  Feb.  26,  1988,  the  last 
trading  day  before  Sugarman 
announced  his  proposal,”  the  ad 
stated,  “and  you  would  have  received 
$665.98  in  cash  dividends.” 

The  ad  also  said  that  Media  Gener¬ 
al’s  1987  net  income  of  $42.9  million, 
or  $1.50  a  share,  and  revenues  of 
$715.3  million  also  set  records. 

David  Jordan,  Media  General  vice 
president  for  finance,  said  Sugarman 
had  not  responded  to  the  ad. 


Washington  Post  Co.  seeks  to  reaffirm  Graham  family’s  control 


The  Washington  Post  Co.  is  asking 
shareholders  to  reaffirm  at  its  May  12 
annual  meeting  the  Graham  family’s 
control  of  the  company  by  approving 
an  amendment  specifically  stating  the 
family  can  veto  any  takeover  bid. 

The  move  is  in  reaction  to  Holly¬ 
wood  producer  Burt  Sugarman’s 
attempt  to  take  over  Richmond,  Va.- 
based  Media  General  which  has  a 
similar  two-tiered  stock  structure 
giving  control  to  the  Bryan  family. 

“The  tactics  used  by  Sugarman 
made  us  think  it  was  appropriate  to 
take  this  step,”  said  a  Post  spokes¬ 
man.  The  stockholders  are  being 
asked  to  “reaffirm  a  right  [the  Gra¬ 
ham  family]  had  all  along”  since  the 
company  went  public  in  1971,  he  said. 

The  Bryan  family,  who  control  70% 
of  the  Class  B  shares  that  elect  six  of 
Media  General’s  nine  directors,  con¬ 
tend  that  a  two-thirds  vote  by  each 
stock  class  voting  separately  is 
required  to  approve  any  merger  pro¬ 
posal. 


Sugarman,  who  can  vote  10.1%  of 
the  Class  A  shares  through  two  com¬ 
panies  he  controls,  has  challenged  the 
Bryans  in  federal  court.  Sugarman 
contends  that  since  his  proposal  calls 
for  Media  General  to  be  the  surviving 
company  in  a  reverse  acquisition,  all 
shareholders  must  vote  as  a  single 
group  on  his  $  1 .57-billion,  or 
$61.50-a-share  bid. 


“The  tactics  used  by 
Sugarman  made  us  think 
it  was  appropriate  to 
take  this  step,”  said  a 
Post  spokesman. 


A  hearing  on  the  matter  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  April  27. 

The  Graham  family  owns  100%  of 
the  2  million,  non-publicly  traded 
Class  A  shares  and  controls  more 
than  15%  of  the  10.8  million  Class  B 


shares  traded  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange. 

The  company  believes  that  the  Gra¬ 
ham  family  already  has  the  right  to 
approve  or  veto  any  merger  through 
their  power  to  vote  the  Class  A 
shares,  the  spokesman  said.  The 
proposed  charter  amendment  would 
explicitly  state  that  the  Class  A  share¬ 
holders  have  such  veto  power  over 
any  takeover  attempt  regardless  of  its 
structure. 

The  amendment  must  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  both  stock  classes 
voting  separately. 

The  proxy  statement  says  there  is 
no  past,  current  or  pending  takeover 
bid  for  the  company.  It  states  that  if 
the  proposal  is  rejected,  the  board 
believes  the  Graham  family’s  Class  A 
stock  would  still  have  to  approve  any 
merger  offer. 

However,  “there  can  be  no  cer¬ 
tainty  that  such  contention  would  be 
sustained  in  litigation,”  the  proxy 
(Continued  on  page  140} 
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how  many  people  had  been  doing  it 
and  who  was  doing  it.  It  was  not  a 
comment,  it  was  factual,”  he  said.  “1 
got  a  phone  call  [at  home]  at  six  in  the 
morning,  even  before  I’d  read  the 
story,  [saying  that]  ‘You  are  a  Sikh. 
You’d  better  watch  out.’  My  editor 
got  a  phone  call  at  home  at  about  the 
same  time  .  .  .  [saying]  that  ‘You’d 
better  kind  of  restrain  this  guy.’ 

“My  editor  was  rattled,”  Sidhu 
continued.  “And  do  you  know  what 
effect  that  had?  He  told  the  news  edi¬ 
tor,  ‘Just  keep  an  eye  on  Ravi’s  sto¬ 
ries.’ 

“Earlier,  he  was  the  one  who 
marked  the  story  [for  a]  Page  One 
box,  but  after  that,  for  no  reason  [he 
pulled  back],”  he  said.  “And  now  1 
feel  bad.  Why  should  somebody  be 
watching  my  stories,  especially  when 
they’re  good,  as  if  I  write  wrong 
things?  It’s  because  he  got  afraid. 

“I  also  got  afraid,  because,  you 
know,  the  terrorists,  nobody  can  stop 
them.  They  are  dedicated  people,  and 
they  just  come  and  knock  you  out. 

“And,  you  are  worried  about  your 
family,  because  although  you  are 
safe,  what  about  your  children?”  he 
noted.  “One  police  officer’s  son  was 
killed,  [a]  16-year-old.  You  know  the 
reason?  He  [the  father]  used  to  hold 
press  conferences,  and  just  read  out 
the  press  note  which  was  given  [to 
him]  by  the  government.  The  police 
officer  had  no  personal  interest  [but 
they]  killed  the  16-year-old  son. 

“That  police  officer,  he  is  the  chief 
of  that  district,  and  yet  all  the  forces 
and  the  protection  [could  not  stop  the 
terrorists],”  Sidhu  commented. 

“Definitely,  there’s  a  pulling  back 
[on  stories],  and  [your]  colleagues 
kind  of  act  as  a  pressure  group  on 
you,”  he  continued.  “1  did  a  story  on 
not  even  terrorist  violence,  but  sort  of 
terrorist  sympathizers  indulging  in 
violence,  in  village  violence,  and  I 
gave  the  names  and  everything.  The 
next  day,  when  my  colleagues  saw  my 
byline  on  that,  they  all  rang  me  up  and 
said,  ‘What  have  you  done?  You  put 
your  name  on  this  story?’ 

“It’s  very  common  for  journalists, 
even  stringers  and  staffers,  like  say 
near  the  borders  where  the  terrorists 
are,  to  keep  requesting,  ‘Don’t  put  the 
dateline .  ’  Say  the  story  is  from  Amrit¬ 
sar,  [the  reporter  might  ask]  ‘Don’t 
put  the  date[line]  as  Amritsar,  don’t 
put  my  byline,”’  Sidhu  explained. 
“And  many  times,  some  editors 
ignore  that  .  .  .  and  his  name  has 
been  published,  and  that  man  has 


been  roughed  up. 

“Many  of  our  journalists  in  Punjab 
have  been  seeking  transfers  out  of  the 
state  into  quiet  places  where  they  are 
just  authors,  and  where  they  can  write 
about  agriculture  and  apple-growing 
and  disease  in  apples,  and  things  like 
that,”  he  added. 

Although  disputes  between  copy 
desks  and  editorial  may  seem  to  be 
universal,  Sidhu  explained  the  severe 
consequences  of  such  disputes  in  his 
state.  “People  have  gotten  in  trouble 
for  changes  made  by  the  copy  desk, 
like  using  the  word  terrorist,  and  the 
reporter  has  got  it  [harassment],”  he 
said. 

“There’s  a  conflict  in  me  about  my 
[duty]  to  the  reader,  and  to  myself  and 
my  family,”  he  commented.  “You 
know,  it’s  not  easy  to  say  I’ll  just  keep 
writing  for  the  community  when  you 
get  one  phone  call  and  you  know  they 
mean  business.  It’s  not  that  it’s  an 
empty  threat,  like  from  some  gambler 
or  something.  You  know  that  these 
people,  they  just  come.  And  they 
have  got  into  every  tight  security 
spot.  They  killed  the  prime  minister, 
they  killed  the  army  chief,  they  killed 
the  police  chiefs,  they’ve  got  every¬ 
where,  and  you  are  not  safe.” 


The  government  also  exerts  pres¬ 
sure  on  newspapers  in  India,  Sidhu 
noted,  as  it  controls  the  newsprint  and 
is  a  big  contributor  of  advertising. 

“For  example,  once  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  state  government,  wanted 
one  of  my  colleagues  to  be  transferred 
because  he  was  critical,”  Sidhu  said. 
“They  stopped  the  ads,  and  we 
started  losing  about  $20,000  a  month 
in  ads.  There  was  so  much  pressure 
on  the  Tribune,  because  it  was  a  solid 
commitment  for  years,  these  kinds  of 
ads,  .  .  .  and  they  transferred  him.” 

“My  problem,  also  peculiar,  [is] 
that  if  I  write  an  anti-government 
story,  even  though  it’s  [based]  on 
facts  and  it  is  professionally  sound, 
the  government  will  say  1  am  a  Sikh 
because  the  government  is  in  conflict 
with  the  Sikhs,”  he  continued. 
“They’ll  view  me  in  a  certain  angle 
and  they  may  trouble  me.  They’ll  nag 
me,  because  they  will  think  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  the  Sikhs,  though  1  may  be 
totally  a  professional. 

“And  professionally  my  mobility  is 
reduced  to  being  in  the  paper  1  am,” 
he  added.  “It  is  the  only  big  paper  in 


the  state.  No  paper  will  give  me  a  job 
in  Delhi,  which  is  the  .  .  .  mecca  of 
Indian  press,  because  they  will  say 
that  ‘He  is  a  Sikh.  He’ll  be  a  liability. 
He  may  not  get  along  well  with  his 
colleagues.  He  won’t  be  able  to  cover 
news  items.  Because  he  is  a  Sikh  peo¬ 
ple  may  attack  him  or  kill  him.’  So  the 
professional  environment  has  been 
restricted.  Even  as  a  journalist  you 
stay  in  the  same  place.” 

Speaking  with  E&P  before  the 
recent  violence  on  the  West  Bank,  al- 
Aboudi  commented  that  the  dangers 
he  faces  range  from  “being  killed  to 
being  imprisoned  or  being  restricted 
from  traveling  from  one  area  to 
another.” 

He  explained  that  when  writing 
articles,  the  censor’s  “ghost  is  sitting 
behind  you,  haunting  you,  deciding 
what  you  are  going  to  write,  what  you 
are  going  to  leave  in,  being  able  to 
quote  people  by  name  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  them  being  in  trouble. 

“It  was  a  very  good  experience 
here  to  be  able  to  write  without  cen¬ 
sorship  and  to  have  free  access  to 
information,”  al-Aboudi  said  of 
working  in  the  U.S.  “Back  home,  for 
instance,  during  demonstrations  and 
during  times  of  unrest,  you  would 


naturally  be  unable  to  get  to  them.  So 
you  have  to  rely  on  secondhand  infor¬ 
mation.  Secondhand  information  can 
vary.  Rarely  you  have  access  to 
Israeli  officials.  Sometimes  they 
would  outright  refuse  to  give  you  a 
comment  or  send  you  from  one  office 
to  another  until  you  are  lost.  That’s 
just  some  of  the  restrictions  that  come 
to  mind.” 

He  told  of  “one  journalist  who  was 
killed  in  mysterious  circumstances. 
His  lawyers  and  his  family  had  reason 
to  believe  that  because  he  was  work¬ 
ing  on  a  [story  about]  illegal  land  sales 
to  Israelis,  his  death  [was  not  an 
accident].  He  was  working  on  illegal 
land  deals,  where  some  Arabs,  Pales¬ 
tinians,  were  trying  to  sell  land  illeg¬ 
ally  to  Israelis,  land  that  did  not 
belong  to  them.  He  was  about  to 
expose  that  level  of  Israeli  involve¬ 
ment  in  this  scandal,  and  he  disap¬ 
peared,  and  after  70  days  his  body 
was  found  somewhere.” 

The  “official  Israeli  version  was 
that  he  was  handling  a  bomb  and  it 
exploded  in  his  hands  and  he  died,” 
al-Aboudi  continued.  “All  Palesti- 


“I  also  got  afraid,  because,  you  know,  the  terrorists, 
nobody  can  stop  them.  They  are  dedicated  people, 
and  they  just  come  and  knock  you  out.” 
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nians  who  knew  the  man,  or  who 
know  his  circumstances,  know  that 
he  could  not  handle  a  bomb  because 
he  was  half  blind.” 

At  the  time  of  the  interview,  al- 
Aboudi  said,  “A  colleague  of  ours  has 
been  under  town  arrest  for  more  than 
four  years,  perhaps  five  years  even, 
another  correspondent  is  in  jail,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  al-Fajir  newspaper  is 
also  in  jail  [and]  our  editor  is  facing  a 
trial  because  of  an  editorial  we  wrote 
supporting  the  PLO  [Palestine  Liber¬ 
ation  Organization]. 

“We  also  have  another  level  of 
repression,  which  is  closure  of  news¬ 
papers.  Since  1983  [to  1987],  four 
publications  have  been  closed 
—  two  of  them  magazines  and  two  of 
them  are  newspapers  —  under  the 
pretext  that  they  advocated  the  line  of 
a  certain  Palestinian  organization,” 
al-Aboudi  said.  “Although  the  own¬ 
ers  of  those  newspapers,  they  offered 
to  challenge  this  allegation  in  court, 
the  Israelis  just  closed  them  down.” 

But  when  asked  if  these  pressures 
ever  make  him  pull  back  on  a  story, 
al-Aboudi  commented,  “I  think  jour¬ 
nalism  is  a  challenge  and  if  you  give 
up  your  right  to  pursue  a  story,  then 
you  do  not  deserve  to  be  a  journalist. 
We  try  as  much  as  possible  to  cover 
stories.  Even  though  we  know  that  [a 
particular]  university  might  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  army,  and  we  would 
not  have  access  to  go  to  it,  we  still  trek 
there,  and  we  get  stuck  most  of  the 
time  at  check  posts  and  get  turned 
back. 

“What  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that  we 
still  try  to  do  our  job  as  good  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as  much  as  possible,  and 
whenever  we’re  stopped,  we’re 
stopped,”  he  continued.  “However, 
the  big  factor  that  controls  us  is 
knowing  that  you  cannot  write  what¬ 
ever  you  know. 

“What  you  write  has  to  go  to  the 
censor  and  the  censor  most  likely  is 
going  to  cut  things  out,”  he 
explained.  “On  many  occasions  you 
have  to  become  your  own  censor,  so 
you  have  to  know  what  the  censor 
would  take  out  and  try  to  avoid  that, 
and  re-write  the  story  in  a  softer  form 
or  attribute  events  to  the  Israeli 
media,  or  rather,  use  what  has  been 
published  in  the  Israeli  press. 

“Although  you  have  firsthand 
information  on  the  story,  you  might 
not  be  able  to  publish  it,  and  you  have 
to  use  what  was  published  in  the 
Israeli  press,”  he  explained.  “So  this 
is  really,  psychologically,  a  restric¬ 
tion  against  Palestinian  journalists. 
You’re  working  with  the  shadow  of 
the  censor  over  your  back.  It’s  con¬ 
stantly  there,  and  you’re  thinking 
about  the  censor  while  you’re  writing. 
Can  I  say  ‘The  Israeli  intelligence  ser¬ 


vice?’  Can  I  say  ‘Palestinian  prison¬ 
ers  have  been  tortured?'  Can  1  say 
‘Israeli  agents  did  so  and  so?’  This  is 
the  thing  that  haunts  us. 

“Although  they  claim  that  censor¬ 
ship  applies  only  to  security  matters, 
it  varies.  1  mean,  they  censor  political 
opinions,  poetry,  straightforward 
news  stories,  all  kinds  of  things,”  al- 
Aboudi  said.  “We  have,  actually, 
something  to  say  about  the  security 
pretext  that  the  Israelis  use.  We  do 
not  regard  our  gathering  information 
as  security-related,  because  ...  we 
do  not  have  any  access  to  Israeli  secu¬ 
rity  installations. 

“We  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  the 
borders,  even  accompanying  Israeli 
officers  or  Israeli  ministers  in  some 
cases,  and  we  do  not  have  any  access 
to  Israeli  arms  industry  or  nuclear 
reactors.  We  are  so  much  restricted,” 
he  continued.  “So  our  coverage  of 
events  is  restricted  to  Palestinian  side 
of  events  when  a  Palestinian  is  impris¬ 
oned  and  tortured,  or  when  a  land 
deal  is  in  process,  or  during  demon¬ 
strations,  or  things  likely  to  happen. 

“So,  in  those  events,  I  don’t  think 
that  they  fall  under  the  category  of 
security,  because  what’s  the 
security  ...  in  writing  about  a  Pales¬ 
tinian  prisoner  being  tortured,  unless 
you  want  to  protect  this  practice  of 
torture?  To  define  that  as  security- 
related,  that’s  a  different  issue,”  al- 
Aboudi  commented.  “So  what  they 
are  really  supressing  is  exposure  of 
their  practices  against  Palestinians. 
So  that’s  why  we  think  it’s  unjustifi¬ 
able.” 

He  said  it  is  frustrating  that  the 
Israeli  media  are  allowed  more  free¬ 
doms  than  Palestinian  journalists. 
“The  Israeli  journalists  can  accom¬ 
pany  the  army  on  any  mission  and 
report  whatever  they  see,  but  with 
certain  restrictions,  of  course,  their 
own  censorship  procedures,  which 
are  completely  different  from  ours,” 
he  noted. 

“Also  it’s  frustrating  because 
sometimes  you  have  the  information, 
you  can’t  publish  it,  but  if  you  give 
that  information  to  an  Israeli  journal¬ 
ist  it  appears  the  next  day,”  al- 
Aboudi  added.  “So  an  Israeli  news¬ 
paper  can  write  about  torture.  Palesti¬ 
nian  newspapers  cannot  write  about 
that.  Then,  the  second  day,  you  have 
to  take  the  story  from  the  Hebrew 
press,  reprint  it,  and  you  sound  like 
you  are  just  copying  from  other  news¬ 
papers.  It  doesn’t  give  you  any  credi¬ 
bility  or  professionalism.  So  you  feel, 
really,  they  are  killing  you  profession¬ 
ally.  They  are  not  allowing  you  to 
develop  professionally.” 

He  related  the  press  restrictions  to 
the  occupation,  and  noted,  "As  long 
as  the  occupation  is  there,  1  think  they 


are  going  to  continue,  unless  there  is 
real  pressure  from  the  international 
journalists’  community  on  Israel, 
which  I  still  believe  will  not  eliminate 
all  these  restrictions. 

“We  always  struggle  to  get  around 
the  censorship  by  self-censorship  and 
by  sharing  our  beats  with  other  jour¬ 
nalists,  even  at  the  expense  of  our 
professionalism,”  al-Aboudi  con¬ 
tinued.  “You  see,  during  the  past  six 
years  I  have  worked  on  al-Fajir,  we 
have  sort  of  become  accustomed  to 
being  censored.  It’s  not  a  good  thing, 
but  you  have  no  choice  —  either  to 
work  under  those  conditions  or  not  at 
all. 

“Both  choices  are  bad,  but  we  have 
to  pick  .  .  .  the  better  one,  1  suppose. 
As  much  as  we  can,  we  try  to  argue 
with  the  censor.  We  explain  to  him 
that  what  we  are  publishing  does  not 
endanger  Israeli  security  and  [we  are] 
just  simply  writing  the  facts.  But  the 
censors  have  their  guidelines  and  they 
have  their  instructions,”  he  said. 

Although  they  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  restrictions  and  dangers  facing 
journalists  in  their  countries,  the 
three  journalists  commented  that 
working  in  America  helped  to  high¬ 
light  how  different  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  really  are. 

Robertson’s  first  exposure  to 
American  journalists  was  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  South  Africa.  “We 
had  a  flock  of  them.  They  just 
swarmed  into  South  Africa.  It  was  a 
hot  story  —  this  was  last  year  [1986], 
particularly. 

“And  seeing  them  operate  was  a 
large  part  of  why  1  wanted  to  come  on 
this  fellowship,”  she  said.  “Because 
of  the  background  they  come  from  — 
they  have  a  whole  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  the  first  one  at  that, 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  them  — 
they  have  such  a  position  of  strength. 
And  you  can  see  that  in  the  way  they 
operate. 

“They’re  not  cowed  by  authority. 
They  have  a  strong  sense  that  they 
have  a  right  to  information,”  Robert¬ 
son  explained.  “In  all  my  journalistic 
life  in  South  Africa  I’ve  been  told, 
‘You  have  no  right  to  information, 
and,  in  fact,  we  have  the  right  to 
remove  it  from  you.’  The  authorities 
have  the  right  to  remove  it  from  you, 
which  tends  to  slow  you  down  a  bit. 
You  get  a  bit  complacent.  But  1 
wanted  to  become  a  bolshie  American 
reporter. 

“There’s  a  strengthening,  a  rearm¬ 
ing,  to  be  here,”  she  continued.  “You 
do  find  that  just  in  the  nature  of  your 
day-to-day  work,  you  will  not  tend  to 
go  after  the  stories  that  you  know 
aren’t  going  to  get  into  the  paper, 
because  they  find  stories  that  you 
(Continued  on  pa^e  128) 
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have  to  go  after  that  will,  which  is  the 
kind  of  self-censorship  that  the  paper 
gets  very  angry  if  it  finds  out  about. 
So  they’ll  be  getting  someone  bolshie, 
like  they  like  us,  a  bolshie  reporter 
coming  back,  and  they  will  have  to 
censor  the  stories.” 

Roberston  further  noted  that  “The 
press  is  so  valued  here  [in  the  U.S.]. 
it's  such  a  part.  There  might  be  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  fringes  of  either  side  that 
don’t  agree,  that  will  object  to  the 
paper  and  not  take  it  for  that  reason, 
but  a  lot  of  people  read  the  paper. 
They  have  value  and  it’s  a  valuable 
part  of  the  community." 

Obviously,  the  most  striking  differ- 
ence  between  working  at  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Johannes¬ 
burg  Star  was  the  freedom,  but  that 
aside,  Robertson  also  found  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  “freedom  of  information 
and  the  way  that  it’s  used  as  an  easy 
currency  [in  the  U.S.].  It’s  so  valu¬ 
able  and  so  much  a  part  of  American 
life. 

“You  phone  people  and  they  want 
to  get  their  story  into  the  paper.  They 
talk  to  you,”  she  commented. 
“Sometimes  they’re  a  bit  intimidated 
by  the  press.  They  think  there’s  going 
to  be  an  expose.” 

She  said  that  there  “were  a  couple 
of  State  Department  people  who 
thought  I  was  trying  to  interview  them 
under  false  pretenses  because  I  was 
South  African,  and  yet  1  was  saying  I 
was  from  the  Washington  Post.  You 
tell  them  you’re  on  a  fellowship,  but 
there’s  a  bit  of  a  problem  about  a 
white  South  African,  which  1  can  fully 
understand.  But  you  think  they’d 
know  a  bit  more  about  the  situation, 
that  journalists  are  okay.” 

Although  Robertson  did  not  face 
any  major  difficulties  while  at  the 
Post,  she  did  have  an  editor  who 
“didn’t  really  see  limitations.  He 
would  send  me  to  do  stories  on  the 
special  prosecutor,  which  is  an 
extremely  convoluted  American 
court  procedure,  and  1  had  no  idea 
what  was  going  on.  You  sort  of  just 
take  notes  frantically  and  then  go 
back  [and  write]. 

“There  were  basic  story  things  to 
overcome,”  she  continued.  “You 
write  a  lot  longer  here.  The  stories  are 
a  lot  longer,  two-to-three-times 
longer  than  we  have  in  my  paper, 
which  was  tough  at  first.  Then,  of 
course,  towards  the  end,  1  was  even 
writing  too  long.” 

In  addition,  Robertson  noted, 
“There  is  absolutely  no  comment 


allowed  in  stories  here,  no  adjectives 
at  all.  You  can’t  use  words  that  are 
pejorative  or  complimentary  or  what¬ 
ever. 

“Yet,  there  is  a  sense  that  the  sto¬ 
ries  are,  it’s  not  slanted,  but  you  can 
tell  political  feelings  of  the  reporter  if 
you  read  an  American  story,  which  is 
a  little  disturbing,”  she  said.  “1  sup¬ 
pose  everybody  does  that,  but  you 
don’t  expect  it  here. 

“You  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble  if  you 
put  comment  in  your  stories  at  the 
Star.  There  the  sides  are  so  much 
clearer  that  it’s  very  easy  to  see 
whether  you’re  being  biased  or  not,” 
Robertson  added. 

“The  main  impact  of  working  on 
the  Post  and  the  main  value  of  this 
fellowship,  I  think,  had  not  so  much 
to  do  with  vaulted  ideals  like  freedom 
of  the  press.  1  expected  those  things, 
you  can  intellectualize  that  they’re 
going  to  happen.  It  was  such  a  very 
practical  thing.  The  newsroom  sys¬ 
tem  here  is:  lots  of  editors  to  rela¬ 
tively  few  reporters,  which  is  not  at  all 
the  way  we  run,”  she  said. 

“We  are  on  the  British  system, 
which  is  sort  of  two  news  editors  to 
sometimes  a  hundred  reporters,” 
Robertson  explained.  “You  don’t  get 
that  individual  care  and  attention. 
This  is  like  a  refresher  course  in  basic 
journalism. 

“1  was  very  uneasy  with  the  writing 
style  here  in  the  beginning  —  the 
offbeat  leads,  the  strange  intros  — 
and  then  after  a  while  1  realized  that 
it’s  wonderful  to  have  that  sort  of 
freedom,”  she  recalled.  “You  can  get 
real  creative  writing  in  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

“And  also,  people  read  newspa¬ 
pers  because  they  enjoy  them,  not 
just  because  they  think  they  should  — 
which  is  a  very  good  defense  to  have 
against  anyone  trying  to  shut  your 
paper  down  one  day,”  Robertson 
noted. 

“It’s  quite  tough  in  America,”  she 
continued.  “You  feel  a  strong  duty  in 
South  Africa  to  your  readers,  and 
that’s  what  motivates  you  and  pos¬ 
sibly  makes  you  take  chances  or  work 
a  little  harder.  1  didn’t  really  feel  that 
in  America.  I’m  sure  Washington 
Post  reporters  feel  that,  and  that’s 
how  they  operate,  but  they  weren’t 
my  readers,  really.  It’s  strange  in  a 
way,  and  not  feeling  that  was  sort  of 
strange.” 

Of  her  fellowship,  however, 
Robertson  said  it  was  “so  exception¬ 
ally  valuable  to  come  somewhere 
where  the  press  is  rolling  along.  It’s 
everything  it  should  be  —  it’s  almost 
everything  it  should  be  —  in  this 
country. 

“It’s  certainly  the  best  in  the  world. 
You’re  not  going  to  get  any  better. 


although  you  can  sometimes 
[complain  or  say]  maybe  it  should  be 
better.  But  you’re  not  comparing  it 
with  anything  else. 

“It  really  is  a  renewal  to  come  to 
the  home  of  free,  powerful  press,” 
she  continued.  “You  can  take  some 
of  that  spirit  home  with  you.  It  sort  of 
sharpens  your  professional,  almost 
the  philosophical,  way  that  you  see 
being  a  journalist,  what  you’re  in  it 
for,  sort  of  a  strengthening. 

“You  get  so  tired  out  there  some¬ 
times.  A  lot  of  the  fellows,  almost  all 
of  them,  are  on  this  fellowship 
because  they’re  so  damn  tired  of  put¬ 
ting  up  with  that  [repression],” 
Robertson  noted.  “It’s  like  a  six- 
month  break,  just  get  some  peace  and 
strengthen  yourself  again.  And  you  go 
back  stronger,  which  is  great.  And 
that’s  very  good  for  journalism. 

“Whenever  I  leave  South  Africa, 
seeing  it  from  afar,  you  get  a  lot  more 
worried,”  she  said.  “There  it’s  day- 
to-day  life  and  you  tend  to  always 
think,  ‘Maybe  I  should  get  more 
involved  and  not  just  be  a  journalist.’ 
And  1  always  realize  that  that’s  what  I 
am,  and  1  can’t  stop  being  that.  I’m 
quite  comfortable  with  being  a  jour¬ 
nalist.  But  you  would  get  a  different 
answer,  1  think,  if  you  spoke  possibly 
to  a  black  South  African  reporter. 

“You  know,  at  my  own  paper  they 
are  in  a  lot  more  physical  danger,  and 
their  families  are  in  more  physical 
danger.  I’m  protected.  That’s  the 
whole  horrible  thing,  that  I  am  pro¬ 
tected  because  of  the  color  of  my 
skin.  It’s  a  lot  easier  for  me.” 

Sidhu  explained  that  “Western 
journalists  are  banned  from  entry  to 
Punjab,  which  is  a  surprise,  because 
the  Nicaraguan  government,  which  is 
openly  at  confrontation  with  the 
American  government,  it  welcomes 
Western  journalists  and  they  are  all 
over.  But  the  Indian  government, 
which  is  a  great  democracy,  it  has 
banned  Western  journalists. 

“And  1  have  not  seen  any  hue  and 
cry  in  the  Western  press,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “basically  because  American 
foreign  policy  is  not  strong  in  India 
yet.  So  the  Western  press  just  follows 
the  American  foreign  policy,  you 
know,  and  ignores  everything  else, 
more  or  less.” 

Sidhu  said  he  enjoyed  working  at 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  that  he 
had  no  real  problems  other  than  the 
initial  ones  such  as  finding  his  way 
and  developing  contacts. 

One  feature  of  the  paper  that  he  did 
notice  was  its  positive  approach  to 
stories. 

“I  realize  that  the  local  papers,  like 
Dallas  Morning  News,  they  are  very 
positive  about  their  writeups,”  he 
said.  “Sometimes  I  felt  they  were  not 
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very  sincere,  also  sometimes  over¬ 
playing  a  very  small  story,  especially 
local  stories.  They  tend  to  be  very 
positive,  and  rarely  do  they  have 
negative  stories  about  the  community 
in  which  their  readership  is  based. 

“And  when  they  do  have  negative 
stories,  it  is  usually  exposing  some¬ 
body  and  when  they’re  sure  that  they 
will  have  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,”  Sidhu  commented. 
“And  1  felt  that  this  was  good. 

“Particularly  in  India,  we  tend  to 
concentrate  too  much  on  negative 
stories.  We  keep  hammering  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  we  keep  hammering  organi¬ 
zations,  and  you  know,  the  morale 
goes  down. 

“So  while  working  here  1  did  come 
to  know  a  lot  of  the  difference 
between  cynicism  and  skepticism, 
that  there  is  a  line  between  the  two, 
and  we  should  stop  at  skepticism  and 
maybe  not  go  too  far,”  Sidhu  noted. 

“And  secondly,  of  course,  I  felt  the 
power  of  the  press,”  he  continued. 
“And  the  response  from  the  readers 
to  your  writing  is  very  much  there, 
which  encourages  you,  because  no 
story  is  small.  There  is  some  section 
which  is  going  to  react.  So  it  may  be 
just  a  five-inch  [story] ,  you  may  get  in 
trouble  because  of  it  if  you  haven't 
done  your  homework. 

“We  don't  have  that  kind  of  reader 
participation,  vocal  reader  participa¬ 
tion,  in  India.  We  are  silent,  never 
discuss  a  story.  They  [readers]  won’t 
write  letters  as  much,  they  won't  give 
their  views,  they  won’t  have  [some 
reaction]  to  it,  and  there  won't  be  a 
phone  call.  There  won’t  be  any  vis- 
able  reaction,”  he  explained. 

“And  this,  I  feel,  has  a  greater 
effect  on  the  reporter  and  the  editors. 
This  kind  of  [reader  reaction]  makes 
them  work  harder  now  to  make  sure 
the  facts  are  not  wrong,”  Sidhu  said. 

“The  writing  style  here  is 
that  ...  the  reporter  is  made  to  dis¬ 
tance  himself.  They  rely  on  quotes. 
They  would  like  the  reader  to  be  com¬ 
municating  directly  with  the  person  I 
am  reporting  on,  rather  than  the 
reporter  being  in  between.  In  India, 
the  reporter  does  tend  to  comment, 
interpret  everything  for  the  reader, 
and  this  is  not  that  in  America,”  he 
said. 

Sidhu  also  commented  that  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  other 
newspapers  he  read  he  found  “a  real 
effort  being  made  to  go  with  other 
than  formula  stories  —  starting  with 
offbeat  leads  and  something  to  catch 
the  readers'  interest. 

“I  felt  that  this  is  one  of  the  positive 
points,  because  the  reader  does  get 
tired  [of  formula  stories]  and  it  is  so 
easy  for  the  reporter  to  feed  the  for¬ 
mula,”  he  noted. 


In  addition,  while  on  the  fellow¬ 
ship,  Sidhu  said  he  noticed  “how 
much  the  local  papers  in  America 
ignore  foreign  news  ...  1  feel  that 
the  American  press,  except  of  course 
a  few  national  papers,  more  or  less 
concentrates  on  a  few  stories  like  the 
[Persian]  Gulf,  Nicaragua,  Korea, 
Philippines  .  .  .  [They]  do  stories  on 
four  topics,  because  their  stories  are 
connected  with  American  foreign 
policy,  and  they  concentrate  on  that. 

“But  if  a  press  is  independent,  if  it’s 
that  independent,  it  should  go  away 
from  American  foreign  policy  and  act 
independently,”  he  added,  noting 
that  it  is  frustrating  to  see  attention 
focused  elsewhere  when  so  much  is 
happening  in  his  own  state. 

Robertson  interjected  that,  in  her 
case,  “It  is  also  frustrating  if  you  see 
an  African  story,  Africa  north  of  the 
Sahara,  it’s  either  about  drought  or 
it’s  about  some  bizarre  and  ritual  kill¬ 
ing.  That’s  the  only  two  things  that 
are  ever  covered  in  Africa. 

“It’s  a  pity.  There  are  huge  agricul¬ 
tural  reforms  going  on  in  some  of 
those  countries,  huge  economic 
reforms  in  line  with  what  America  and 
the  U.N.  [United  Nations]  asked 
them  to  do.  Not  one  word  about 
those,”  she  said. 

Robertson  commented  that  in 
South  Africa,  “the  interest  of  the 
Western  press  is  very  valued  by  the 
liberation,  to  use  a  loose  term,  and 
deeply  resented  by  the  government. 
As  you  know,  they’re  trying  to  kick 
people  out. 


“But  international  media  tend  to 
report  on  the  burnings  and  they  don’t 
really  go  in  and  look  for  the  stories 
that  you  can  still  write  in  South 
Africa.  They  tend  to  move  in  a  pack,” 
she  noted. 

“Television,  American  television, 
had  a  huge  impact  in  South  Africa  last 
year  [1986],  which  was  a  very  bad 
year  in  South  Africa,”  Robertson 
said.  “The  fact  that  it  was  the  main 
story  on  the  news  quite  often  here  [in 
the  U.S.]  was  reported  in  South 
Africa. 

“There  was  a  particularly  horrific 
scene  filmed  of  the  beating  to  death 
and  burning  of  a  woman  who  was 
suspected  of  being  a  police  in¬ 
former  —  that  classic  black-on-black 
violence  which  the  government  loves 
talking  about  and  that  it  sort  of  holds 


up  as  some  justification  —  and  the 
state-owned  television  in  South 
Africa  sort  of  commented  and  carried 
stories  on  the  fact  that  that  was  being 
shown  in  America. 

“A  lot  of  why  the  press  restrictions 
came  out  was  to  stop  those  pictures 
on  American  screens,  and  of  course 
they  have,”  she  said.  “And  look  what 
happened  to  the  debate.  It  worked, 
didn’t  it?  I  think  it  worked  pretty 
well.” 

Sidhu  said  he  thought  he  would  feel 
frustrated  when  he  returned  to  Punjab 
“because,  naturally,  you  want  to 
write  on  the  situation,  which  every¬ 
body  wants  to  read  about,  and  then 
you  have  to  underplay  that  situation. 
You  have  to  choose  your  words, 
underplay  the  words,  hide  some  facts. 

“But  then  [the  way]  my  experience 
in  Dallas  will  help  me  to  overcome  the 
frustration  is  by  concentrating  on 
human  interest  stories,”  he  added. 
“Because  I  can’t  write  on  terrorism 
itself,  1  can  write  on  who  are  the  refu¬ 
gees,  what  is  it  like,  what  they  are 
suffering,  what  is  the  gunman  doing. 
So  now  I  can  generate  positive  stories 
about  a  bad  situation. 

“Especially  now  that  1  am  going 
out  from  America,  the  conflict  has 
increased,  because  on  one  side  my 
sense  of  being  a  professional  journal¬ 
ist  has  sharpened,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  conflict  has  increased  by 
coming  here,”  he  said. 

“At  our  first  meeting  all  together  in 
Washington,  everyone  went  around 


introducing  themselves  and  said 
something  about  the  press  situation  in 
their  country,”  Robertson  recalled. 
“It  was  horrific.  Everyone  had  a 
story  about  knocks  on  the  door  late  at 
night  and  stress  and  papers  being 
closed  and  timid  editors  not  backing 
them  up  .  .  .  and  I  was  the  only  one, 
my  country  was  the  only  one,  that  the 
world  was  looking  at  and  really  saying 
something  about. 

“And  the  feeling  it  gives  us,  there’s 
such  a  strong  sense  among  the  opposi¬ 
tion  press  in  South  Africa  that,  to  put 
it  in  simplest  terms,  that  we’re  the 
good  guys,  and  that  someone  actually 
cares  about  us,”  she  said.  “It’s  so 
helpful  to  think  that.  It  really  makes 
you  stronger.  It  helps  the  press  in  the 
whole  world,  and  particularly  South 
Africa.” 


“But  international  media  tend  to  report  on  the 
burnings  and  they  don’t  realty  go  in  and  look  for  the 
stories  that  you  can  still  write  in  South  Africa.  They 
tend  to  move  in  a  pack ...” 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


Another  campus  controversy 

Fired  publisher  of  the  Cai  State  (Los  Angeles)  student  newspaper  charges 
university  with  campaign  of  intimidation  to  silence  investigative  stories 


More  than  150  students  and  faculty  attended  a  silent  vigil  on  behalf  of 
freedom  of  the  press  at  California  State  University,  Los  Angeles,  April  5. 
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By  M.L.Stein 

The  fired  publisher  of  the  student 
newspaper  at  California  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Los  Angeles,  has  charged  that 
university  officials  are  using  the 
Supreme  Court’s  Hazelwood  high 
school  decision  to  censor  the  publica¬ 
tion  through  harassment  and  intimi¬ 
dation. 

“They  [university  administrators] 
have  a  high  school  mentality  toward 
college  journalism,”  said  the  ex¬ 
publisher,  Joan  Zyda,  a  former  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  assistant 
city  editor  and  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter. 

Zyda,  who  was  abruptly  given  a 
dismissal  notice  April  6  after  six 
months  on  the  job,  was  referring  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  Jan.  13  rul¬ 
ing  in  the  censorship  case  involving 
East  High  School  in  Hazelwood  Mo. 

The  Court’s  5-3  decision  upheld 
censorship  of  high  school  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  did  not  extend  the  ruling  to 
college  papers. 

Zyda,  who  also  was  a  part-time 
journalism  instructor,  said  she  was 
fired  after  being  told  earlier  that  her 
title  of  publisher  was  being  down¬ 
graded  to  “laboratory  supervisor”  of 
the  thrice-weekly  University  Times. 

According  to  Zyda  and  student  edi¬ 
tors,  the  Times,  although  not  overtly 
censored,  had  been  subjected  to 
administrative  pressures  to  drop  its 
investigative  reporting  of  stories  that 
were  showing  the  university  in  a  bad 
light. 

“In  January,”  Zyda  stated,  “we 
were  visited  by  a  dean  [Bobby  Patton] 
who  told  the  staff  that  the  paper  was 
covering  too  much  negative  news 
about  the  university  and  that  he  did 
not  consider  us  a  positive  product.” 

One  investigation  that  galled  the 
administration,  Zyda  continued, 
involved  a  $5-million  suit  against  Cal 
State,  Los  Angeles,  over  a  concrete 
slab  on  a  campus  parking  lot  that  fell 
and  killed  a  student  during  last  Octo¬ 
ber’s  earthquake. 

Student  reporters  found  evidence 
that  the  slab  had  been  improperly 
bolted  and  “was  an  accident  waiting 
to  happen,”  Zyda  continued. 


Following  publication  of  that  story, 
the  university  threw  up  a  “cloak  of 
secrecy  over  news,  making  it  very 
difficult  for  students  to  get  stories,” 
she  added. 

In  an  April  9  Op-Ed  piece  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Zyda  contended  that 
less  than  24  hours  after  the  Hazel¬ 
wood  decision,  the  California  State 
University  system  began  “to  study 
the  recipe,  even  though  the  court  said 
that  its  decision  applies  only  to  high 
schools.” 


On  Feb.  9,  Zyda  wrote.  Dean  Pat¬ 
ton  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Letters 
circulated  a  memo  proposing  that  her 
position  of  “independent  publisher” 
be  redesignated  to  laboratory  super¬ 
visor,  who  would  report  to  a  faculty 
member  —  “in  effect  would  be  a 
teacher’s  aide.” 


Patton,  she  said,  also  told  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Times  editor  he  was  considering 
cutting  the  paper’s  circulation  from 
its  current  8,000  to  1,000.  Some 
22,000  students  attend  the  university. 

The  change,  Zyda  contended, 
would  destroy  the  newspaper’s 
$100,0»X)-a-year  advertising  base.  It 
also  receives  $50,000  from  student 
registration  fees. 

The  newswoman  added  that  when 
the  paper  suggested  to  university 
president  James  Rosser  that  the  uni¬ 


versity  buy  ads  to  help  support  it,  he 
refused  unless  he  were  given  “certain 
controls”  over  the  paper’s  content. 

“This  is  an  administration  that 
thinks  journalism  and  public  relations 
are  the  same  thing,”  Zyda  told  E&P. 
“They  are  trying  to  force  the  Hazel¬ 
wood  ruling  on  the  newspaper.” 


According  to  Zyda  and  student  editors,  the  Times, 
although  not  overtly  censored,  had  been  subjected  to 
administrative  pressures  to  drop  its  investigative 
reporting  of  stories  that  were  showing  the  university 
in  a  bad  light. 
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Student  editors  called  a  press  con¬ 
ference  and  staged  a  campus  march  to 
protest  Zyda’s  dismissal,  which  also 
is  being  opposed  by  the  California 
Faculty  Association  and  the  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Employees  Association. 
Both  groups  have  filed  grievances  in 
the  matter  and  were  scheduled  to 
stage  a  campus  demonstration  on 
Zyda’s  behalf  April  19. 

Zyda  said  she  has  filed  charges  of 
unfair  labor  practices  with  the  state 
and  another  charge  with  the  U.S. 
Equal  Opportunity  Commission, 
alleging  that  her  male  predecessor  as 
publisher  was  paid  more  than  she 
was. 

University  Times  editor-in-chief 
Peggy  Taormina  said,  “All  of  us  are 
behind  Joan.  It  was  her  expertise  that 
enabled  us  to  perform  as  profession¬ 
als  while  still  students.  She  gave  us 
confidence  and  encouragement.” 

Taormina  confirmed  that  adminis¬ 
trative  attempts  at  prior  restraint  or 
outright  censorship  have  occurred, 
adding,  “They  haven’t  deleted  any¬ 
thing  but  are  trying  to  emasculate  us 
without  direct  censorship.  They  have 
made  it  plain  they  don’t  like  negative 
news.  Dean  Patton  even  suggested  we 
charge  250  for  the  paper.  I  don’t  know 
of  a  campus  in  the  country  where  you 
have  to  pay  for  the  student  paper.” 

She  noted  that  the  Times,  under 
Zyda’s  direction,  won  seven  state¬ 
wide  journalism  awards.  The  most 
recent  was  a  first-place  award  given 
by  Region  1 1  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
for  the  newspaper’s  depth  reporting.” 
The  Times  coverage  of  the  October  I 


Publisher  Joan  Zyda  (center)  at 
a  March  28  freedom  of  the  press 
march  at  California  State  University, 
Los  Angeles. 

Photo  by  Michael  La  France 

earthquake  was  singled  out  as  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  paper  also  won  a  second-place 
award  for  editorial  cartooning  by 
staffer  Troy  Taroy. 

Ruth  Goldway,  the  university’s 
director  of  public  affairs,  declined  to 
comment  on  Zyda’s  dismissal  on  the 
grounds  that  it’s  a  “personnel  mat¬ 
ter.” 

Regarding  Zyda’s  and  staff  charges 
of  university  pressures  on  the  Times, 
Goldway  replied:  “These  are  Miss 
Zyda’s  and  students’  version  of  con¬ 


versations.  There  is  nothing  in  writ¬ 
ing”  about  attempted  controls. 

Keith  Henning,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Communication  Stud¬ 
ies  to  whom  Zyda  reported,  also 
refused  to  discuss  her  firing,  saying 
only  that  she  was  a  “probationary 
employee.”  According  to  Zyda,  she 
was  removed  on  Henning’s  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Concerning  censorship,  Henning 
said,  “That’s  their  idea.  No  one  has 
told  them  that.” 

Zyda  told  E&P  that  in  the  past 
months  Henning,  to  whom  she 
reported  as  publisher,  had  transmit¬ 
ted  to  her  the  objections  to  the  paper’s 
reporting  made  by  various  adminis¬ 
tration  officials,  including  president 
Rosser. 

She  asserted  that  Henning,  whose 
academic  discipline  is  speech  com¬ 
munication,  did  not  support  the  paper 
in  its  differences  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  was  criticized  in  a  Times 
editorial  for  “lack  of  leadership.” 

“He  does  not  know  how  a  newspa¬ 
per  works,”  Zyda  went  on.  “He  was 
more  interested  in  what  the  adminis¬ 
tration  had  to  say  than  how  1  or  the 
staff  felt  about  the  situation.” 

Henning  denied  her  statements, 
terming  them  “unfounded.” 

“1  always  have  been  supportive  of 
the  newspaper,”  he  stated.  “1  am 
willing  to  defend  the  right  of  a  student 
editor  to  cover  what  she  chooses, 
even  though  I  may  consider  that  cov¬ 
erage  limited.” 

The  chairman  challenged  Zyda  to 
produce  “any  evidence  of  censor¬ 
ship”  by  him  or  the  administration. 


Senior  management  promotions  made  at  the  New  York  Times 


Senior  management  promotions  at 
the  New  York  Times  were  announced 
by  publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
who  is  also  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  New  York  Times  Co. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  Jr.,  cur¬ 
rently  assistant  publisher,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  deputy  publisher  with 
responsibility  for  the  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments  of  the  newspaper. 

Lance  R.  Primis,  presently  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  president  of  the 
Times. 

“Arthur  and  Lance  have  proved 
themselves  ready  to  take  on  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities,”  the  publisher 
said.  “Together  with  Max  Frankel, 
our  executive  editor,  they  will  posi¬ 
tion  the  newspaper  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  tomorrow.” 

The  publisher  added  that  editorial 
page  editor  Jack  Rosenthal  would 
continue  to  report  to  him. 

Other  executive  appointments 
were  also  announced. 


J.A.  Riggs  Jr.  was  promoted  from 
senior  vice  president  for  operations  to 
executive  vice  president  for  produc¬ 
tion  and  will  remain  responsible  for  all 
production  areas  of  the  newspaper. 

Riggs  will  also  be  in  charge  of  distri¬ 
bution  through  to  the  retail  outlets 
and  will  oversee  the  planning  and  con¬ 
struction  of  new  facilities. 

More  newspaper  industry  personnel 
changes  appear  in  the  Newspeople  in 
the  News  section  beginning  on  Page 
82. 

Russell  T.  Lewis,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  circulation,  will  become 
senior  vice  president  for  production, 
with  day-to-day  responsibility  for 
page  preparation,  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  at  all  Times  facilities. 

Howard  Bishow,  vice  president  for 
employee  relations,  was  named 
senior  vice  president  for  operations. 

Elise  J.  Ross  was  promoted  from 
vice  president  for  systems  to  senior 


vice  president  for  systems. 

William  L.  Poliak,  metropolitan 
sales  director,  was  named  director  of 
circulation. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.,  at  its 
April  19  annual  meeting,  also  elected 
George  B.  Munroe,  former  chairman 
of  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  to  its  board  of 
directors. 


Parade  promotes 
Michael  McDevitt 

Michael  McDevitt  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  presidcnt/Western 
manager  of  newspaper  relations  at 
Parade  magazine. 

McDevitt,  who  joined  Parade  in 
September  1985  as  Western  manager 
of  newspaper  relations,  was  previ¬ 
ously  Western  director  of  retail  sales 
development  at  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 
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It’s  been  a  big  month  for  Doug  Marlette 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  editorial  cartoonist  discusses  his  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  his  impending  move  from  TMS  to  Creators  Syndicate 


By  David  Astor 

April  has  not  been  the  cruelest 
month  for  cartoonist  Doug  Marlette. 
Just  over  a  year  ago,  he  moved  from 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  to  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  And  this  year, 
Marlette  has  spent  the  month  basking 
in  the  glow  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  and 
preparing  to  make  a  major  syndicate 
change. 

Technically,  the  Pulitzers  were 
announced  March  31.  Marlette,  who 
knew  he  was  a  finalist  in  the  editorial 
cartoon  category,  sat  in  the  office  of 
Constitution  (and  Atlanta  Journal) 
editor  Bill  Kovach  that  afternoon 
waiting  for  the  winning  names  to 
appear  on  the  computer.  Then  the 
machine  went  on  the  blink  —  appar¬ 
ently  overloaded  from  other  staffers 
seeking  the  same  results  on  their 
screens.  So  Marlette  didn't  know  he 
had  won  until  hearing  a  roar  from  the 
newsroom. 

Champagne  and  speeches  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  television  cameras 
recording  the  festivities.  “It  was  a  lot 
of  fun,”  said  Marlette,  “and  very 
exciting.” 

Marlette,  who  was  also  a  Pulitzer 
finalist  in  1975,  said  the  next  few  days 
were  almost  as  hectic.  There  were 
media  interviews  and  congratulatory 
calls,  telegrams,  and  letters  from  car¬ 
toonists,  friends,  and  politicians.  And 
an  ex-politician  by  the  name  of  Jimmy 
Carter  wrote  the  Constitution  to  state 
that  Marlette  was  “long  overdue”  for 
the  Pulitzer. 


Doug  Marlette 


The  38-year-old  Marlette 
expressed  pleasure  that  his  Pulitzer 
Prize  —  and  the  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion’s  four  other  Pulitzer  finalist 
nominations  —  helped  “validate”  the 
“great  improvements”  made  at  the 
Atlanta  papers  under  Kovach's  edi¬ 
torship.  “I  wouldn't  be  here  if  not  for 
Bill  Kovach,”  he  added. 

And  Marlette  said  winning  the 
award  will  also  help  validate  his  work 
in  the  eyes  of  newspapers  who  sub¬ 
scribe  to,  or  are  thinking  of  subscrib¬ 
ing  to,  his  cartoons.  Marlette’s  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  currently  appear  in 


about  125  papers  and  his  “Kudzu” 
comic  strip  in  about  150. 

Both  Marlette  features  will  be 
moving  from  Tribune  Media  Services 
to  Creators  Syndicate  as  of  April  24. 
The  switch  of  “Kudzu”  is  especially 
surprising,  because  many  syndicate 
contracts  have  historically  prevented 
cartoonists  from  taking  successful 
comics  elsewhere. 

Marlette  stated  that  his  departure 
from  TMS  was  “mutually  agreed 
upon  for  business  reasons”  and  “ami¬ 
able,”  but  said  he  couldn't  comment 
further  about  the  situation. 

The  cartoonist  did  comment  on 
Creators,  however,  noting  that  he 
was  “ecstatic”  about  joining  the  Los 
Angeles-based  syndicate.  “It’s  the 
most  exciting  thing  going  on  in  syndi¬ 
cation  today,  and  I  wanted  to  be  a  part 
of  that,”  declared  Marlette.  “They’re 
breaking  new  ground.” 

Creators,  which  will  distribute  five 
Marlette  editorial  cartoons  a  week, 
has  a  stated  policy  of  offering  shorter 
contracts  and  allowing  talent  to  keep 
ownership  rights  to  their  features. 
The  syndicate  has  signed  Ann  Land¬ 
ers,  Johnny  Hart  (“B.C.”),  Her- 
block,  Lou  Harris,  Joe  Bob  Briggs, 
Mell  Lazarus  (“Momma”  and  “Miss 
Peach”),  and  others  since  it  started  in 
early  1987. 

Marlette  started  as  a  professional 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Charlotte 
Observer  in  1972,  and  entered  syndi¬ 
cation  with  King  Features  Syndicate  in 
1975.  He  stayed  with  King  until  join¬ 
ing  TMS  in  1986.  Perhaps  Marlette’s 


"...AND  FILLING  IN  FOR  JOHNNY  THtS  WEEK  IS  MIKHAIL  GORBACHEV L 
Marlette  cammenting  abaut  injustice  taday  and  a  certain  guest  hast  an  'Tanight.'  ' 
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yes,  sue  feelthm’ 

InSTCADOF  lAWOSWO 
OUR  CHOICES  amp 
VALUES  OM  HER  OR 
HIAA,  OUR  child 
SHOULD  HAVE  THE 
'  RIGHT,  WHEH  THE 
TlfAECOMES'TO 
CHOOSE  ITSOWM  j 
I  GEtiDEP.' 


1  CAMl-  WAIT  'TIL 
THE  EIGHTIES  ARE 
OVER.' 


Rev.  Will  B.  Dunn  meets  a  pro-choice  couple  in  'Kudzu.' 


best-known  cartoons  for  the 
Observer  were  the  ones  lampooning 
Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker  and  their  cor¬ 
rupt  PTL  ministry. 

But  Marlette’s  editorial  cartoons 
also  comment  on  many  other  subjects 
—  including  the  Mideast,  civil  rights, 
airplane  safety,  surrogate  mother¬ 
hood,  the  much-investigated  Ed 
Meese,  George  Bush,  Michael  Duka¬ 
kis,  and  Jesse  Jackson.  Marlette  is 
obviously  finding  great  material  in 
this  year’s  presidential  race,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  the  Democratic 
Party’s  convention  in  Atlanta  this 
summer. 

As  for  Ronald  Reagan,  Marlette 
said  he  is  very  much  against  many  of 
the  President’s  policies  but  will  miss 
him  when  he  leaves  office.  Marlette 
observed:  “Good  times  for  satirists 
are  bad  times  for  human  beings!’’ 

Marlette  —  who  watches  Cable 
News  Network,  listens  to  National 
Public  Radio,  and  reads  the  Atlanta 
papers,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  when  looking  for  editorial  car¬ 


toon  ideas  —  also  spends  a  lot  of  time 
each  week  on  “Kudzu.” 

The  comic  strip,  introduced  by 
TMS  in  1981,  is  set  in  a  small  South¬ 
ern  town.  It  stars  the  eccentric  Rev. 
Will  B.  Dunn,  Doris  the  chocoholic 
parakeet,  and  a  number  of  other  char¬ 
acters.  “Kudzu”  has  spawned  five 
books,  with  three  more  coming  from 
Longstreet  Press. 

Marlette’s  editorial  cartoons  have 
been  collected  in  five  books  —  the  last 
of  which  will  be  published  in  the  very 
near  future  by  Peachtree.  It’s  called 
Shred  This  Book. 

The  Constitution  staffer’s  cartoons 
have  also  been  published  in  text¬ 
books,  encyclopedias.  Time,  News¬ 
week,  Rolling  Stone,  Christian  Cen¬ 
tury,  Der  Spiegel,  and  other  places. 
And  they  have  been  animated  for 
NBC’s  Sunday  Today  show. 

Marlette  —  who  has  appeared  on 
ABC’s  Nightline  and  other  television 
and  radio  programs  —  also  has 
numerous  awards  on  his  resume. 
Besides  the  Pulitzer,  he  has  won  the 


Benson  took  on  another  Mormon 


Snoopy  is  shown  with  Nancy  Reagan, 
who  is  honorary  chairperson  of  the  Just 
Say  No  Foundation.  The  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  dog  presented  the  First 
Lady  with  a  color  'Peanuts'  poster 
created  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  at  a  Washington  Capitals  hockey 
game  last  month.  The  poster  promotes 
the  Foundation's  Walk  Against  Drugs 
May  11,  a  D.C.  event  that  will  involve 
'Peanuts'  characters  and  over  20,000 
kids.  There  will  also  be  local  walks  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  week  — 
and  over  a  million  'Peanuts'  posters  will 
be  distributed. 


By  Tom  Jenkins 

Every  editorial  cartoonist  hopes 
that  public  figures  will  behave  like 
caricatures  of  themselves,  providing 
grist  for  the  satiric  process  every  time 
they  open  their  mouths.  In  Phoenix, 
the  dream  came  true. 

Former  Arizona  Gov.  Evan 
Mecham,  the  highly  controversial 
first-term  Republican  removed  from 
office  earlier  this  month  after  an 
impeachment  trial,  was  the  target. 
And  Steve  Benson,  the  award-win¬ 
ning  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Tribune  Media 
Services,  was  the  satirist.  Adding 
interest  to  the  equation  was  the  fact 
that  both  the  63-year-old  Mecham  and 
the  34-year-old  Benson  are  conserva¬ 
tive  Mormons.  Indeed,  Benson  is  the 
(Continued  on  page  134) 


Tom  Jenkins  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Englewood,  Colo. 


1988  National  Headliner  Award,  the 
1986  John  Fischetti  Editorial  Cartoon 
Competition,  the  1986  First  Amend¬ 
ment  Award,  the  1985  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Distinguished  Service  Award,  the 
1984  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Award,  and  the  1983  National  Head¬ 
liner  Award,  among  others.  And 
Marlette  became  the  first  editorial 
cartoonist  to  receive  —  in  1980-81 — a 
Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Born  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  Mar¬ 
lette  was  raised  in  Laurel,  Miss.,  and 
Sanford,  Fla.  He  attended  Florida 
State  University,  where  he  majored  in 
philosophy,  minored  in  art,  and  drew 
editorial  cartoons  for  the  student 
newspaper. 

Marlette  said  the  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  who  had  the  most  impact  on  him 
as  he  grew  up  were  Paul  Conrad,  Jules 
Feiffer,  Herblock,  and  Don  Wright. 
And  his  favorite  comic  creators 
included  Milton  Caniff  (“Steve 
Canyon”),  A1  Capp  (“Li'l  Abner”), 
the  aforementioned  Johnny  Hart  and 
Mell  Lazarus,  and  Charles  M.  Schulz 
(“Peanuts”). 

Besides  following  cartoons,  Mar¬ 
lette  spends  his  free  time  writing, 
playing  the  banjo,  and  being  with  his 
wife  Melinda  (a  film  producer)  and 
their  16-month-old  son  Jackson. 


HAS  THE  THRILL 
GONE  OUT  OF 
SPORTS  FOR 
YOUR  READERS? 


Then  get  it  back.  With  our  Chicago 
Bureau's  Gene  Seyrtxxir  who  follows 
Midwest  football,  baseball  and  basket¬ 
ball.  And  with  the  Village  Voice's  Allen 
Barra  who  tackles  off-beat  ideas  in 
sports  from  polo  to  boxing. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a  free 
sample  of  Sports  package.  It  includes 
Seymour,  Barra  and  more  then  eight 
other  winning  features,  plus  Barra's  foot¬ 
ball  predictions  —a  spin-off  from  his 
book.  Football  by  the  Numbers.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package 
that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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NFC  to  discuss  minority  issue 


The  Newspaper  Features  Council 
(NFC)  board  of  directors  has  decided 
to  include  a  panel  discussion  on- 
minorities  in  comics  at  its  September 
30  meeting  in  New  York  City. 

The  issue  has  been  in  the  forefront 
since  Detroit’s  two  major  dailies  sent 
letters  to  syndicates  and  others  about 
the  lack  of  minority  cartoonists  and 
characters  (see  E&P,  April  2  and 
story  on  next  page). 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  that  they  are 
[having  the  panel  discussion],’’  said 
Detroit  News  vice  president  and 
executive  editor  Robert  Giles. 
“That’s  an  encouraging  sign.” 

“We  think  it’s  a  very  important 
subject,”  said  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  president  John  McMeel,  who 
became  the  new  NFC  president  at  the 
organization’s  April  12  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 


John  McMeel 


added  that  the  exact  details  for  the 
minorities  in  comics  session  will  be 
worked  out  as  the  fall  meeting  draws 
closer. 

The  NFC  will  also  be  sponsoring  a 
how-to-get-syndicated  seminar  on 
October  I  in  New  York,  and  this 
gathering  was  discussed  April  12  as 
well.  A  1986  seminar  drew  over  400 
aspiring  creators. 

Among  the  other  matters  discussed 
by  the  NFC  board  was  some  sort  of 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  “Terry  and 
the  Pirates”/“Steve  Canyon”  creator 
Milton  Caniff,  who  died  earlier  this 
month  (see  E&P,  April  9  and  16).  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  look  into 
this,  with  McMeel  noting  that  a  schol¬ 
arship  based  at  Ohio  State  University 
is  a  possibility.  There  was  also  a 
moment  of  silence  for  Caniff. 

And  the  board  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  ways  to  make  the 
NFC  and  its  purpose  more  known  to 
prospective  members  (the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  open  to  newspaper  editors, 
syndicate  executives,  columnists, 
cartoonists,  etc.).  One  suggestion 
was  to  devote  more  resources  to  the 
NFC’s  Grapevine  publication. 

McMeel,  who  will  serve  two  years, 
replaces  Philadelphia  Inquirer  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Bob  Greenberg 
as  NFC  head.  Greenberg  was  praised 
by  the  board  for  his  work  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

— David  Astor 


(Continued  from  page  133) 

grandson  of  Mormon  prophet  and 
church  president  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  a 
longtime  Mecham  friend. 

Benson  once  voted  for  Mecham. 
Then,  disillusioned,  he  watched  the 
governor’s  plunge  to  ignominy.  “The 
state  government  [was]  grinding  to  a 
halt,  like  the  last  days  of  Watergate,” 
said  Benson.  “Mecham  [did]  it 
mostly  with  his  mouth.  He  [was]  a 
minority  governor,  having  won  with 
less  than  50%  of  the  votes  on  his  fifth 
try.  He  [was]  ruling  with  an  iron  fist 
and  a  clubfoot,  which  [was]  usually  in 
his  mouth.” 

Mecham  angered  numerous  people 
with  his  remarks  and  his  cancellation 
of,  the  state  holiday  for  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  And  in  the 
impeachment  trial,  Mecham  was 
charged  with  loaning  $80,000  in  state 
money  to  his  Pontiac  dealership  and 
various  other  offenses. 

Among  Benson’s  hard-hitting  car¬ 
toons  was  one  last  fall  showing  the 
angel  Moroni,  guardian  of  the  church 
doctrine,  atop  a  spire  of  the  Mormon 
Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Unfurled  at 
the  end  of  the  angel’s  trumpet  was  a 
banner  reading,  “Resign  Ev.”  After  it 
appeared,  Benson’s  Mormon  rela¬ 
tives  briefly  excluded  him  from  their 
Thanksgiving  plans  and  Mecham 
phoned  the  cartoonist  to  say  his  (Ben¬ 
son’s)  salvation  as  a  Mormon  was  in 
jeopardy. 

Another  Benson  cartoon  contained 
two  frames.  One  showed  Mecham  on 
the  witness  stand  saying,  “Again,  1 
can’t  recall.”  The  other  frame 
showed  a  calendar  with  the  May  17, 
1988  Mecham  recall  election  date 
circled  and  the  caption,  “No  prob¬ 
lem.  The  people  will.” 

Evan  Mecham  book 

The  World  According  to  Evan 
Mecham,  a  book  that  includes  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoons  satirizing  the  ousted 
Arizona  governor,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Blue  Sky  Press. 

Also,  Topper  Books  has  released  a 
“Frank  and  Ernest”  collection  called 
Are  We  There  Yet?  by  cartoonist  Bob 
Thaves  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

Stabur  Press  has  published  a  collec¬ 
tion  called  Motley  the  Cat  by  “Wright 
Angles”  cartoonist  Larry  Wright  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

And  St.  Martin’s  Press  is  out  with  a 
book  of  humorous  free  verse  lyrics 
called  A  Hundred  Scoops  of  Ice 
Cream  by  “Paths  to  Power”  colum¬ 
nist  Natasha  Josefowitz  of  Copley 
News  Service. 


Landers  first  in  poll 

Ann  Landers  does  the  “best  job” 
among  advice  columnists,  according 
to  a  Louis  Harris  poll. 

Landers  —  who,  like  Harris,  is  with 
Creators  Syndicate  —  was  chosen  first 
by  51%  of  respondents.  Next  was 
“Dear  Abby”  writer  Abigail  Van 
Buren  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  at 
31%. 

Then  came  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  13%,  and 
“Miss  Manners”  columnist  Judith 
Martin  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
4%. 

The  survey  also  found  that  36%  of 
respondents  read  Landers,  36%  read 
Van  Buren,  17%  read  Brothers,  and 
15%  read  Martin. 

All  in  all,  96  million  Americans  read 
advice  columns,  according  to  the  poll. 

“In  the  aggregate,  these  features 
are  probably  the  most  important  non- 
hard  news  items  carried  by  daily 


papers,”  said  Harris.  “They  prob¬ 
ably  sell  more  papers  than  any  other 
columnists  or  special  features.” 

Harris  added  that  the  largest  read¬ 
ership  groups  for  advice  columns  are 
people  over  50,  women,  those  pos¬ 
sessing  middle  incomes.  Democrats, 
political  moderates,  and  white  Protes¬ 
tants  and  white  followers  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  preachers. 

Abby  gets  an  award 

“Dear  Abby”  columnist  Abigail 
Van  Buren  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  been  awarded  the  Society  for 
the  Right  to  Die’s  Helen  B.  Taussig 
Medal  “for  her  vital  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  patients’  rights.” 

The  Society  said  Van  Buren’s  col¬ 
umns  on  “living  wills”  have  resulted 
in  its  receiving  as  many  as  100,000 
requests  for  the  wills  over  a  two- 
month  period.  A  living  will  is  a  signed 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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INTEGRATED 
NEWSPAPER 
SYSTEMS. 
IT’S  MORE  THAN 
OUR  NEW  NAME. 


Creative  Data  Systems 
(CDS),  which  currently  supplies 
software  for  over  600  newspaper 
publications,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Integrated  Newspaper 
Systems.  INS  for  short.  Why? 

Very  simply  Integrated  Newspaper 
Systems  is  a  better  name.  It  more 
accurately  describes  the  software 
products  we  offer  and  the  integrated  data 
system  they  can  create  for  you. 

Our  mission  is  to  provide  the 
newspaper  industry  with  totally  integrated 
modular  software  to  help  you  manage 
diverse  publishing  requirements.  In 
other  words,  "Real  solutions  for  revenue 
development  and  management."  That’s 
our  business. 

INS  product  offerings  are 
the  best  newspaper  application 
software  packages  available 


designed  to  run  exclusively  on 
standard  off-the-shelf  IBM  mid¬ 
range  products.  As  industry 
partners,  INS  supplies  powerful 
application  software  and  IBM 
supplies  the  standard  platform. 

This  partnership  offers  a  practical 
network  that  combines  the  IBM  System 
mid-range  products,  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  INS  application  software 
for  solutions  in  Advertising,  Circulation, 
Financial  and  Production.  Real  solutions 
that  allow  your  system  to  communicate 
back  and  forth  between  functions— 
simply,  concisely,  and  easily. 

Want  to  know  more  about  INS 
and  IBM  cutting  edge  solutions?  Call 
913-451-4618  or  write  for  our 
free  brochure.  Real  Solutions 
hr  Revenue  Development  and 
Management. 


INS 

Integrated  Newspaper  Systems 
Real  Solutions  for  Revenue 
Development  and  Management. 


THAT’S  OUR  BUSINESS 

12  Corporate  Woods  •  10975  Benson  Drive  •  Overland  Park  KS  66210  •  913/451-4618 


VISIT  US  AT  ANPA/TEC  BOOTH  3912 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  164) 


within  themselves,  within  their  own 
sense  of  who  they  were  and  what  they 
could  do.  I  had  to  find  the  spark  of 
specialness  and  fan  it  into  a  flame  of 
success  while  trying  to  change  the 
external  conditions  that  could  so  eas¬ 
ily  extinguish  the  flame  with  one 
single  drop. 

I  started  a  2 1-Day  Success  Program 
to  help  change  failure  habits  to  suc¬ 
cess  habits.  I  met  with  each  child  and 
probed  for  the  special  qualities  that 
could  become  the  foundation  for  an 
upward  spiral.  Together  we  devel¬ 
oped  a  success  calendar  of  specific 
goals  and  tasks  that  each  student 
could  accomplish  to  turn  negative 
patterns  into  positive  achievement. 
We  searched  for  characters  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  program  and  to  represent 
these  children  from  so  many  different 
races  and  nationalities.  We  could  not 
find  these  characters. 


extensive  research  investigating  the 
use  of  comic-strip  characters  in  edu¬ 
cational  materials  to  develop  positive 
motivation  for  success.  He  had  found 
significant  correlations  between  the 
use  of  the  characters  and  the  positive 
involvement  of  children  in  their 
instructional  programs.  He  had 
attempted  to  syndicate  the  comic 
strip  nationwide  but  had  found  little 
acceptance  of  a  multiracial  comic 
strip  by  the  large  syndicates.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  had  formed  his  own  syndi¬ 
cate,  National  Features,  to  publish 
the  comic  strip  in  a  few  select  newspa¬ 
pers. 

I  found  this  situation  hard  to 
believe.  Having  worked  in  urban 
communities  since  1964  and  having 
experienced  the  desperate  need  of 
positive  role  models  for  children  of  all 
races,  I  could  not  believe  that  the 
media  could  turn  their  backs  on  pro¬ 
viding  inspirational  characters  for 
these  children.  I  knew  that  discrimi¬ 
nation  was  still  an  active  part  of  our 
society,  but  I  thought  that  we  had 
come  far  beyond  such  overt  discrimi¬ 


The  missing  comic  strip  is  biack  and  brown  and 
white  and  red  and  yeiiow  and  wondeiiuiiy  rich  with 
the  humor  of  our  cuiturai  background  and  raciai 
heritage. 


In  the  midst  of  this  search  I  was 
transferred  to  the  senior  high  school  as 
assistant  principal  for  lOth-grade  stu¬ 
dents.  The  situation  there  was  even 
more  acute.  I  was  appalled  to  find 
many  of  the  children  I  had  worked 
with  at  the  seventh-grade  level  now 
demonstrating  more  serious  problems 
in  high  school.  They  were  further 
down  the  negative  cycle  of  failure. 
Many  were  facing  the  possibility  of 
dropping  out  of  school  with  little  pre¬ 
paration  for  challenging  careers  or 
further  education.  Their  self-images 
had  deteriorated  through  repeated 
failures  in  school. 

My  search  continued  with  greater 
intensity.  I  contacted  a  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  educator.  Dr.  Robert  Gill, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Years  ago,  in 
the  early  1970s,  Dr.  Gill  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  delightful  comic  strip  called 
Sugar.  I  knew  that  this  strip  had 
captured  the  many  unique  character¬ 
istics  of  multiracial  children  who 
could  be  so  tender  and  terrible  all  at 
the  same  time  — just  like  my  kids.  I 
discovered  that  the  comic  strip  was 
being  published  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  but  in  few  other  news¬ 
papers. 

The  creator.  Dr.  Gill,  had  done 


nation  against  so  much  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  culture. 

The  recently  published  best-selling 
book  Megatrends  by  John  Naisbitt 
stated,  “By  1990  some  experts 
believe  black  and  white  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Americans  will  be  the 
nation’s  largest  ethnic  group.” 

Naisbitt  also  stated:  “With  three 
sizable  minorities  now  in  the  na¬ 
tion  —  the  largest  being  blacks,  with 
26  million  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
U.S.  population  —  the  either/or 
world  where  Americans  were  either 
black  or  white  is  over  forever.” 


Encyclopedia  of  American  Ethnic 
Groups. 

Dr.  Gill  explained  that  he,  too, 
thought  that  times  may  have  changed 
since  his  previous  attempts  to  obtain 
nationwide  syndication  of  the  comic 
strip.  He  had  recently  submitted  the 
strip  to  a  major  syndicate  for  consid¬ 
eration.  I  called  the  syndicate  to  let 
them  know  of  our  interest  in  using  the 
characters  for  motivational  pro¬ 
grams.  They  informed  me  that  they 
had  rejected  the  strip.  They  already 
had  a  similar  strip  in  their  collection 
and  did  not  want  to  duplicate  their 
marketing  efforts.  (That  strip  is  cur¬ 
rently  listed  under  another  syndi¬ 
cate.) 

I  began  to  contact  local  newspapers 
and  found  the  same  message.  This 
response  struck  me  as  being 
extremely  curious.  My  students  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  Sugar  charac¬ 
ters.  They  had  formed  their  own 
“Sugar  Pak”  and  were  developing 
programs  utilizing  the  characters. 
They  were  ready  to  design  a  line  of 
motivational  products  using  business 
skills  that  had  once  seemed  far 
beyond  their  reach.  They  were 
excited,  but  they  too  ran  into  closed 
doors. 

Being  the  eternal  optimist,  1 
thought  that  these  responses  could 
not  reflect  a  nationwide  dilemma  — 
the  missing  comic  strip.  Surely  cities 
with  large  populations  of  minorities 
provided  comic  strips  in  their  news¬ 
papers  that  reflected  the  populations 
and  readerships  in  those  cities.  Our 
nation,  which  was  founded  upon  the 
ideal  of  an  informed  citizenry,  could 
not  so  completely  neglect  the  identity 
of  millions  on  the  widely  read  comic 
pages. 

1  asked  friends  and  associates 
across  the  country,  “Do  you  have 
multiracial  comic  strips  in  your  news¬ 
papers?” 

Most  responded  that  they  thought 
so,  but  were  not  sure.  That  was  not 
good  enough. 


The  newspapers  contain  the  same  strips.  The  comic 
pages  in  the  50  iargest  cities  are  basicaiiy  the  same. 


The  other  large  minority  groups 
include  Spanish-speaking  Amer¬ 
icans  —  approximately  15  million  or 
about  6.4%  of  the  population  —  and 
Asian-Americans  —  approximately 
3.5  million  or  about  1.5%  of  the  U.S. 
population.  This  does  not  include  the 
more  than  100  other  ethnic  groups 
living  within  the  United  States  that 
have  been  identified  in  the  Harvard 


I  began  a  survey  of  the  50  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States  as  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  Information  Please  Alma¬ 
nac,  Atlas  and  Yearbook  1987. 

These  statistics  indicated  that  82% 
of  the  50  largest  cities  in  1980  con¬ 
tained  more  than  20%  minority  — 
black  and  Spanish-speaking  — popu¬ 
lations,  not  including  other  minority 
groups,  with  the  average  being  36.3%. 
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Hoax 

(Continued  from  page  78) 


Seniors 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


‘We’re  spending  our  children’s 
inheritance’?” 

So  far,  about  one-third  of  the  ads 
are  national.  Mainstay  advertisers  are 
those  in  travel,  health  care  and  finan¬ 
cial  fields.  Retailers,  says  Hemig,  are 
slowly  coming  along.  Although 
Senior  Spectrum  competes  with  the 
two  Sacramento  daily  newspapers, 
Hemig  says  that  primary  competitors 
are  national  senior  magazines. 

Senior  Spectrum  recently  formed 
an  advertising  network  with  Senior 
World  in  Southern  California  and 
Senior  Tribune  in  Portland,  Ore.,  to 
offer  advertisers  a  one-stop  buy  with 
1.4  million  readers.  Larry  Murray, 
the  national  advertising  manager, 
directs  the  operation  from  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

All  the  Senior  Spectrum  papers 
started  as  monthlies,  with  the  goal  of 
eventually  becoming  weeklies.  The 
Stockton,  Chico,  and  Redding  edi¬ 
tions  are  now  published  twice-a- 
month,  with  Sacramento  the  only 
weekly.  Except  for  the  paid  Sac¬ 
ramento  edition,  most  papers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  free  by  mail,  with  the  goal  of 
gradually  turning  non-paying  readers 
into  paying  ones. 

The  process  works  like  this:  After  a 
reader  receives  two  or  three  free 
issues,  he  or  she  is  called  from  a 
phone  room  at  the  Sacramento  office 
and  asked  to  subscribe.  About  one  of 
five  does. 

To  sweeten  the  pot.  Senior  Spec¬ 
trum  recently  started  publishing  a  six- 
times-a-year  supplement.  Yester¬ 
years,  a  collection  of  reminisces  sub¬ 
mitted  by  readers.  Paid  subscribers 
get  the  insert,  others  don’t.  “We  hope 
it  will  make  a  tremendous  difference 
in  getting  readers  to  pay,”  Hemig 
points  out. 

Eventually,  most  non-paying  sub¬ 
scribers  are  scratched  from  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  and  replaced  with  another 
group  of  prospects.  The  goal,  says 
Chanecka,  is  to  reach  20%  of  the 
seniors  in  each  of  the  Senior  Spec¬ 
trum  markets. 

So  far.  Senior  Spectrum  has  not 
been  sold  on  the  newsstand. 

“We  tried  it  in  a  few  stores  and  it 
didn’t  go  very  well,”  Chanecka  has 
reported.  “We  decided  to  postpone  it 
until  we  were  ready  to  do  it  on  a  bigger 
scale.  Frankly,  we  just  haven’t  got 
around  to  it  yet.” 

Although  Chanecka  and  Hemig  do 
not  rule  out  plans  of  starting  new 
papers  in  other  areas,  they  are  con¬ 
tent  now  to  stick  with  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and,  with  an  ever-increasing 


number  of  readers,  they  see  nothing 
but  promise  ahead. 

“There’s  really  no  limit  to  it,” 
Hemig  feels. 


SPJ,  SDX 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


The  more  dramatic  proposed  changes 
had  virtually  no  support. 

Whatever  its  name,  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  will  be  a  changed  organization, 
Vahlberg  vows. 

“The  SPJ  board  didn’t  hire  me  to 
come  in  and  administer  the  status 
quo,”  she  pointed  out. 


Post 

(Continued  from  page  124) 


statement  said. 

Warren  Buffett,  chairman  of  Berk¬ 
shire  Hathaway  Corp.,  owns  16%  of 
the  Class  B  shares.  A  close  friend  of 
Post  chairman  Katharine  Graham, 
Buffett  has  stated  he  supports  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

Buffett  said  he  believes  the  amend¬ 
ment  reaffirms  the  status  quo  and  also 
said  he  favors  “stable  and  predict¬ 
able”  ownership. 

Institutional  investors,  who  own 
about  half  of  the  Class  B  shares,  have 
indicated  opposition  to  the  proposal, 
saying  it  is  their  policy  not  to  support 
anti-takeover  measures. 

Institutional  investors  on  record  as 
opposing  the  amendment  include 
Wellington  Management  Co.; 
Alliance  Capital  Management  Corp., 
which  owns  268,000  Class  B  shares; 
and  the  California  Public  Employees 
Retirement  System,  which  has  about 
102,000  shares. 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  95) 


Indirect  promotion  for  this  year¬ 
long  program  was  made  by  the 
Nebraska  Public  Television  stations, 
a  show  on  videotape  called  “Wind¬ 
breaks  Make  Dollars  and  Sense.”  It 
was  estimated  that  farms  that  have 
windbreaks  spend  20%  less  on  heat¬ 
ing  costs,  and  20%  less  on  feed  in  a 
cattle  feedlot. 

If  it  is  done  properly,  this  type  of 
promotion  can  garner  your  newspa¬ 
per  a  higher  circulation,  perhaps  even 
some  public  service  awards. 


benefits.  For  more  information  call  I- 
800-872-6453.” 

The  Times  ad  appeared  March  30 
and  was  killed  the  next  day,  according 
to  spokesman  Bill  Adler. 

Adler  said  proofreaders  “scan” 
classified  ads  for  obvious  irregulari¬ 
ties,  but  “Something  very  brief  and 
innocous  like  this  is  hard  to  spot.” 

When  tipped  by  a  Job  seeker  who 
responded  to  a  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner  ad, 
classified  supervisor  Tonia  Bell  killed 
the  seven-day  ad  after  one  day,  for  a 
write-off  of  $80. 

She  said  it  was  placed  by  a  develop¬ 
ment  company  listing  a  Daly  City, 
Calif.,  address  and  a  billing  number 
later  found  to  be  non-working.  Bell 
said  phone  numbers  are  normally 
verified,  and  the  sales  representative 
was  “talked  to.” 


John  Seigenthaler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  was  elected  president  of  the 
1,000-member  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Seigenthaler  is  also  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  USA  Today. 

Other  ASNE  officers  elected  April 
15  were  Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Southhridge  (Mass.) 
News,  vice  president;  Burl  Osborne, 
editor  and  president  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  secretary;  and  David 
Lawrence,  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  treasurer. 

The  society  had  elected  Edward 
Cony,  associate  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  be  its  next  presi¬ 
dent,  but,  due  to  health  reasons.  Cony 
served  as  president  for  one  day  and 
then  resigned. 

Elected  to  three  year  terms  on  the 
board  were:  William  Ketter,  editor 
and  vice  president,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger',  Susan  Miller,  direc¬ 
tor  of  editorial  development,  Scripps 
Howard;  Rolfe  Neill,  chairman  and 
publisher  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer;  Linda  Grist  Cunningham, 
executive  editor  and  vice  president  of 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times;  and  Ted 
Natt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

Elected  to  one-year  terms  on  the 
board  were:  Jay  Ambrose,  editor  and 
president  of  the  El  Paso  Herald  and 
Gregory  Favre,  executive  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  Union. 


ASNE  elects 
new  officers 
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Romance 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


“Couples”  has  no  intention  of 
becoming  investigatory,  which  could 
embarrass  the  happy  pairs. 

Most  of  Denton’s  telling  hate  mail 
contains  the  words  “tasteless”  and 
“tacky.” 

One  woman  wrote  to  inform  him 
that  at  first  she  “gnashed  her  teeth," 
then  she  tried  wading  through  “all 
this,”  and  was  astounded  when  he 
reported  on  the  favorable  comments 
his  concept  had  received. 

“I  find  it  very  difficult,”  she  stated, 
“to  comprehend  why  anyone  would 
want  all  the  details  of  their  meeting 
and  dating  habits  spread  all  over  the 
paper.” 

He  wrote  back  —  as  he  does  to  all 
admirers  and  opposers  —  explaining 
that  the  new  approach  is  in¬ 
teresting  —  to  some  —  because  they 
“use  quotations  and  report  [on]  how 
the  two  met”  without  being  intrusive. 

Denton  does  not,  however,  expect 
that  reader  to  turn  around. 

“Even  a  bank  president  I  am 
friends  with  asked  me,  please,  not  to 
print  his  wedding  in  the  paper,”  he 
noted,  laughing. 

Ina  Pasch,  a  Madison  free-lance 
writer  responsible  for  the  assignment, 
admits  she  was  hesitant  when  Denton 
called  on  her  to  begin  checking  on 
blissful  facts. 


Frank  Denton 

band. 

Pasch  said  the  bride  liked  the  guy 
immediately  because  of  his  strange 
moniker.  “That’s  the  kind  of  thing  I 
like  to  find  out.”  Yet  the  nickname 
was  unprintable. 

Pasch  has  been  searching  for 
excuses  to  turn  “amazing  informa¬ 
tion”  into  full-length  features  since 
she  started  writing  these  wedding  and 
anniversary  shorts. 

In  November,  she  had  her  chance, 
as  Ethel  and  Frank  Let,  two  sep¬ 
tuagenarians  who  “feel  like  27 


Each  couple  is  asked  to  fill  out  a  long  form  that  is 
then  translated  into  a  story  by  a  part-time  reporter. 
Many  newlyweds  opt  to  answer  only  mandatory 
questions  rather  than  telling  all. 


“There’s  no  way  I  would  have 
taken  this  if  he  had  offered  me  the  job 
of  typing  up  marriage  announce¬ 
ments,”  she  admitted.  “Too  boring.” 

She  says  that  her  job  is  to  be  fairly 
discreet  in  giving  her  readers  couples’ 
true  romance  tales. 

“Often  I  get  people  on  the  phone 
who  have  not  given  me  enough  infor¬ 
mation,  and  they  are  hesitant  to  say 
what  really  happened  between  them. 
They  always  go,  ‘Oh,  well  let  me  tell 
you  about  this  —don’t  print  it!’  And 
that’s  usually  the  most  interesting 
part.” 

When  syndicated  columnist  Bob 
Greene  wrote  about  Denton’s 
approach,  he  was  amused  that  Den¬ 
ton  and  Pasch  censored  a  woman’s 
blunt  admission  of  an  off-color  nick¬ 
name  that  everyone  calls  her  hus¬ 


inside,”  met  and  experienced  “the 
second  miracle  of  love.” 

Pasch  elicited  from  Ethel  that 
“People  our  age  get  married  ...  for 
companionship,  but  we’re  obviously 
in  love.”  This  story  got  a  great  deal  of 
play  in  “Couples.” 

The  anniversaries  are  quieter  arti¬ 
cles  with  a  twist:  Denton  requests, 
and  publishes,  photos  from  the  over- 
25-year-old  wedding  day  and  an 
updated  one. 

“From  a  family  tree  perspective,” 
ponders  Ina  Pasch,  “that  is  a  great 
way  to  have  a  record.” 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Waeffler  appreciated  that  notion  in 
their  golden  year  of  wedded  bliss: 
“Fifty  years  later,”  the  newspaper 
allowed,  “Cupid  still  present.” 

Denton  has  not  stopped  his  per¬ 


sonalization  of  the  news  with  wed¬ 
dings,  anniversaries,  and  quick 
announcement  of  engagements  that 
he  says  “get  broken  off  or  are  too 
quick  to  the  wedding  to  make  a  big 
deal  about  anyway.” 

He  has  devised  a  “Scrapbook” 
doting  on  major  achievements  of 
Madisonians  far  and  wide.  He  says 
that  most  papers,  including  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  don’t  report  news 
beyond  a  certain  level.  This  is  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  “people’s  lives,  such  as  an 
especially  good  promotion  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  someone  being  elected  a  club 
officer.” 

Still,  his  re-evaluation  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  founded  in  1839  has  run  into 
popularity  problems. 

One  writer,  who  remained  anony¬ 
mous,  suggested  that  “You  read  the 
Sunday  Look  section  and  vomit  with 
the  rest  of  us.” 

Nancy  Schmelzer,  a  McFarland, 
Wis.,  native,  unleashed  the  news  to 
Pasch  that  she  and  her  “new”  hus¬ 
band  Paul  had  wed  secretly  seven 
months  earlier. 

Schmelzer  told  E&P,  “We  didn’t 
want  the  whole  world  to  know  that 
we’d  just  up  and  done  it.  So  we 
waited,  but  the  new«  leaked  out  even¬ 
tually.” 

Pasch’s  article  disclosed  how  Nan¬ 
cy’s  best  friend  Suzie  “missed  an 
obvious  clue  when  she  found  a  pre¬ 
scription  made  out  to  Nancy  Schmel¬ 
zer,”  her  heretofore  unknown  mar¬ 
ried  name. 

Schmelzer,  chuckling,  said  that 
before  it  appeared  she  felt  sure  the 
article  would  be  an  embarrassment  to 
her. 

“My  friends  who  were  getting  mar¬ 
ried  thought  what  they  were  doing 
was  pretty  strange,”  she  has  claimed, 
“and  1  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
say  too  much  to  the  reporter.  The 
ones  I’d  read  before  we  had  the  wed¬ 
ding  sounded  pretty  dumb.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  told  them  everything!” 

Frank  Denton  laughs  when  hearing 
that  reaction,  adding  how  he  wishes 
more  participants  would  volunteer 
the  whole  story. 

“Nobody  is  going  to  stop  reading 
us  because  we’re  ‘changing  history’ 
or  tinkering  with  tradition,”  he  says, 
“though  I  do  believe  that  editors  have 
got  to  do  something  different  to  keep 
readers  on.  There’s  just  too  much 
competition  for  their  time.” 

New  weekly  section 

Diario  Las  Americas  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  has  expanded  its  real  estate  fea¬ 
ture  “Sabado  Residencial”  into  a 
weekly  section  category  on  Satur¬ 
days. 
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Sulzberger 

(Continued  from  pa^e  17) 


“For  instance,  this  policy  of  the 
Defense  Department  where  in  case 
there  is  a  military  crisis  [a  press  pool 
is  called],  which  came  about  as  a 
result  of  the  Grenada  invasion,  where 
they  didn’t  want  the  press,”  he 
explained. 

“The  press  is  supposed  to  be  the 
bad  guys,  which  is  a  ridiculous  point 
of  view,  and  something  we  have  been 
working  on  with  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,”  Sulzberger  continued.  “We 
have  something  going  —  which  we’ll 
never  know  if  it’s  really  any  good  until 
we  test  it  —  whereby  certain  people 
are  sort  of  on  call. 


charged  to  one  user  are  fairly  charged 
to  the  other,  that  nobody  gets  a  free 
ride.  That’s  what  our  position  has 
traditionally  been  and  we’ll  continue 
to  present  our  point  of  view  at  every 
opportunity  that  we  can  get.” 

First  Amendment 

First  Amendment  issues  and  other 
legal  issues  will  also  be  a  concern  of 
Sulzberger’s  ANPA  tenure,  espe¬ 
cially  in  light  of  the  possibility  of  a 
new  attorney  general  being  appointed 
by  the  new  president. 


being  made  —  which  is  no  good  for 
the  stability  of  their  industry,  nor 
ours  —  and  the  next  minute  you  find 
just  the  opposite,  enormous  shortages 
and  having  the  prices  jacked  up  and 
up  and  nobody  can  get  the  tonnage 
that  they  need. 

“Somewhere  in  there,  maybe,  is  a 
goal  for  ANPA,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
things  being  looked  at  by  the  news¬ 
print  crmmittee,”  Sulzberger  said. 
“As  you  know,  we’ve  also  looked  for 
a  number  of  years  at  alternative 


Sulzberger  plans  to  be  “quite  directly  involved”  in 
chairing  ANPA  next  year,  especially  when  called  upon 
to  represent  the  industry. 


“I  don’t  know,  it’s  a  jerky  business 
because  the  Defense  Department  is 
just  bone-headed,  I  think,  about 
this,”  he  said.  “Reporters  have 
accompanied  American  military 
forces  through  every  war,  and  they 
have  played  a  vital  role  in  all  of  these 
kinds  of  things.  They’re  as  American 
as  the  troops,  they’re  as  loyal  as  the 
troops.  It’s  not  a  ‘we’  and  a  ‘they,’  it’s 
an  ‘us’  together. 

“There’s  no  evidence  at  all  of  any, 
in  modern  times,  of  any  reporter  ever 
doing  anything  against  the 
troops  .  .  .  nothing  substantial  at  any 
rate,”  said  the  former  U.S  Marine. 
“And  the  trouble  was  never  in  the 
front  lines  anyway,  the  trouble  was 
back  with  the  colonels  or  with  some¬ 
body  else,  and  they  try  to  cut  us  out. 


“I  don’t  think  that’s  good  public 
policy.  I  don’t  think  the  American 
people  want  to  have  wars  fought  not 
knowing  what  is  going  on  and  just 
being  fed  stuff  by  the  people  who  are 
involved.  I  just  think  that  is  wrong,” 
Sulzberger  commented.  “So  that’s 
the  kind  of  thing,  if  there  is  a  change  in 
the  commander-in-chief,  that  maybe 
we  could  go  and,  again,  get  our 
viewpoint  up  there  clearly  and  be  able 
to  do  something  about.” 

Postal  rates 

Although  a  recommendation  has 
been  made  for  postal  rate  increases 
that  is  widely  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
newspapers,  Sulzberger  said  postal 
rates  will  be  a  “continuing  battle  to 
ensure  fairness,  that  the  rates  that  are 


“We  will  be  continuing  to  press  our 
point  of  view  on  a  great  many  [legal] 
issues,  but  in  particular  on  First 
Amendment  issues,  where  we  have 
traditionally  taken  a  strong  position 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  I  assure 
you,”  he  said.  “1  think  it’s  just  being 
constantly  alert  to  the  kinds  of  things 
that  come  up.  The  last  one  being  the 
Hustler  magazine  one  where  ANPA 
went  in  as  a  friend  of  the  court,  and 
where  the  [Supreme  Court]  decision 
was  remarkably  good  for  the  press.” 

Newsprint 

Sulzberger  rejected  the  idea  of 
ANPA  buying  newsprint  in  bulk  for 
the  industry  to  ease  the  burden  of 
predicted  shortages  and  price 
increases,  but  added  that  ANPA 


could  get  involved  in  somehow 
rationalizing  the  business  so  that 
there  are  less  extreme  shortages  and 
surpluses. 

“If  all  the  [newsprint]  deals  are  cut 
with  the  organizations,  the  idea  would 
be  an  impossibility,”  he  noted.  “But 
ANPA  is  very  conscious  of  this  thing 
and  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it’s  such 
a  cyclical  business  —  that  one 
moment  there’s  too  much,  the  next 
moment  there’s  not  enough,  up  and 
down. 

“We  would  like  to  try  and  see  if 
there  were  some  way  we  could  ration¬ 
alize  this  process  whereby  you  don’t 
one  minute  have  prices  that  are  being 
reduced  and  great  surpluses  floating 
around  and  all  these  cut-rate  deals 


sources  of  raw  material  and  did  a  lot 
of  work  in  the  kenaf  area  .  .  .  which 
has  got  some  degree  of  success.  It’s 
doable,  but  it’s  not  the  solution,  in  my 
judgment. 

“So  we’re  looking  at  a  number  of 
things  and  trying  to  figure  out  the  best 
way  to  work  with  the  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  come  up  with  something 
that’s  good  for  them  and  good  for  us. 
And  if  it’s  good  for  both  parties,  then 
it’s  bound  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do,” 
he  noted.  “But  nobody’s  got  the 
answer  right  now.  We’re  coming  into 
a  shortage.  In  a  couple  of  years  we’re 
going  to  be  right  back  in  the  soup,  and 
that’s  just  crazy.” 

Telecommunications 

The  newspaper  industry  must 
decide  what  it  wants  to  do  in  the  area 
of  telecommunications,  Sulzberger 
said,  adding  that  the  industry  must 
decide  what  its  role  is  going  to  be,  and 
if  it  wants  to  be  involved  in  that  field 
at  all. 

“That’s  a  very  difficult  one  for  our 
industry,  mostly  because  so  many  of 
us  went  out  and  tried  various  new 
things  in  the  area  of  teletex  .  .  .  [but] 
it  was  a  technology  in  search  of  a 
purpose.  Nobody  really  wanted  it, 
and  we  all  got  out  of  the  business,”  he 
noted. 

“Now  [U.S.  District]  Judge 
[Harold]  Greene  is,  in  effect,  saying, 
‘Well,  look,  are  you  guys  serious?  Do 
you  want  to  do  something  like  this,  or 
do  you  want  me  to  return  it  all  to  the 
telephone  companies,  who  probably 
would  like  to  do  something  them¬ 
selves?’  We’re  just  going  to  have  to 
put  our  thinking  hats  on  and  see 
where  we  are. 

“There’s  a  whole  group  down  at 
ANPA  that’s  working  very,  very  hard 
on  trying  to  figure  out  where  our 
industry  fits  into  this  whole  picture  of 
telecommunications,”  Sulzberger 


“There’s  a  whole  group  down  at  ANPA  that’s 
working  very,  very  hard  on  trying  to  figure  out  where 
our  industry  fits  into  this  whole  picture  of 
telecommunications,”  Sulzberger  said. 
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said.  “Putting  my  New  York  Times 
hat  on,  I  don’t  see  anything  immedi¬ 
ately  that  comes  to  mind  for  us,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  anything.  That 
doesn’t  mean  that  the  people  over  at 
the  L.A.  Times  haven’t  suddenly  seen 
a  different  window  than  I  can  see. 

“What  we’ve  got  to  do  as  an  indus¬ 
try,  it  seems  to  me,  is  come  to  some 
conclusions  as  to  the  areas  that  we 
wish  to,  to  the  extent  possible, 
reserve  for  ourselves,”  he  added. 
“The  whole  concept  of  being  the 
information  providers  and  separating 
them  from  ^he  information  movers 
and  the  people  who  have  the  comput¬ 
ers,  I  think,  is  still  a  fundamentally 
sound  idea.  But  it’s  not  going  to  sit 
forever  waiting  for  us  to  make  up  our 
minds  about  what  it  is  we  wish  to  do 
there.  That’s  going  to  be  a  problem 
we’ll  have  to  deal  with.  Just  how,  1 
don’t  know.” 

Although  the  AN  PA  alone  cannot 
solve  the  problem  of  the  growing 
number  of  illiterates  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  an  issue  in  which  the  asso¬ 
ciation  can  play  a  pivotal  role, 
according  to  Sulzberger. 

Illiteracy 

“That  this  country  has  the  number 
of  functional  illiterates  that  it  does  is 
mind-boggling,  and  I  believe 
depressing,  and  for  people  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  absolutely  something  that  we’ve 
got  to  do  something  about,”  he  said. 
“I  mean,  it’s  our  bread  and  butter. 
We  can’t  watch  our  country  com¬ 
pletely  give  up  learning  how  to  read. 

Sulzberger  noted  the  importance  of 
having  “something  useful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  come”  of  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Literacy  Day  on  Sept.  8. 

“It  certainly  is  not  a  problem  that 
ANPA  in  itself  is  obviously  going  to 
be  able  to  deal  with.  It’s  way  beyond 
our  capabilities,  but  we  certainly  can 
be  a  pivotal  piece  in  this  thing  and 
help  to  focus  the  national  mind  on  the 
issue,”  he  added. 

Stronger  Newspaper  In  Education 
programs  can  help,  he  said,  and  the 
New  York  Times  plans  to  get  back 
into  such  activites.  “I’m  a  big 
believer  that  newspapers  are  some¬ 
thing  like  narcotics,”  Sulzberger 
added.  “You  can  get  them  hooked  on 
a  good  newspaper  .  .  .  and  you  can 
keep  them  forever  as  a  good,  longtime 
reader.” 

Other  issues 

Sulzberger  also  singled  out  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  desktop  computers  and 
state  laws,  such  as  the  one  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  that  require  labeling  newspapers 
as  hazardous  because  they  contain 
certain  substances  as  other  issues 
ANPA  will  have  to  address. 

“We’re  constantly  reviewing  the 
agenda,”  he  commented,  “moving 


things  around,  pushing  things  up  on 
the  agenda,  taking  things  off  the 
agenda.  It  will  be  a  continuing  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Sulzberger  plans  to  be  “quite 
directly  involved”  in  chairing  ANPA 
next  year,  especially  when  called 
upon  to  represent  the  industry. 

“There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
they  call  upon  you  to  do  as  chairman 
of  ANPA,  to  represent  the  industry  at 
all  kinds  of  functions  from  state  press 
associations  to  you  name  it.  To  that 
extent,  yes,  I  will  be  out  there  repre¬ 
senting  the  industry,”  he  said.  “An 
awful  lot  of  [day-to-day]  work  is  done 
right  in-house  by  full-time  and  very 
competent  employees.  So  it  really  has 
to  trickle  up.  It  has  to  have  some 
substantial  degree  of  importance  to  it. 

“And  if  it’s  got  enough  importance, 
I  would  call  my  colleagues  on  the 
executive  committee  and  we’ll  sit 
down  and  hash  it  out,”  Sulzberger 
noted.  “But  1  think  much  of  it,  the 
time-consuming  part,  is  going  to  be 
the  representation  part  —  going  out 
and  representing  our  industry  wher¬ 
ever  you  need  to  represent  it. 

“I’m  not  intending  to  set  up  any 
great  staff  here  [at  the  Times].  I’m 
going  to  rely  on  the  staff  of  ANPA,” 
he  said. 

“1  really  think  that  we  are  geared- 
up  down  there  [at  ANPA 
headquarters]  in  Reston  [Va.]  to  deal 
with  almost  everything,”  Sulzberger 
added.  “But  95%  of  that  stuff  is  gen¬ 
eral  operating  kinds  of  things,  and  the 
executive  committee  works  with  the 
other  stuff  and  it’s  usually  not  that 
pressing.  The  only  kinds  of  things  that 
are  really  pressing  are  usually  the 
legal  kinds  of  things,  where  you  need 


Opportunity 

(Continued  from  page  109} 

million  of  that  equity  capital. 

The  leveraged  buyout  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  was  the  type  of  proj¬ 
ect  “We  would’ve  loved  to  look  at,” 
Egan  said.  “We  would  not  be  uncom¬ 
fortable  looking  at  a  significant  proj¬ 
ect.” 

Egan  disputed  the  notion  that  the 
involvement  of  venture  capital  firms 
results  in  squeezing  profits  so  resale 
prices  will  be  high. 

“Our  requirements  aren’t  as  strin¬ 
gent  than  if  you  were  a  public  com¬ 
pany,”  he  said.  “We’re  not  interested 
in  whether  the  last  quarter’s  earnings 
are  up.  We’re  interested  in  creating 
value.  We  want  to  see  something 
developed  and  managed  well.” 

Blanchard  seconded  Egan’s  asser¬ 
tion.  “We  don’t  expect  more  than  can 
be  reasonably  delivered.” 


a  decision  ...  on  whether  you  wish 
to  intervene  in  a  case  in  the  next  cou¬ 
ple  of  days,  or  something  like  that.” 

So  for  the  next  year,  Sulzberger 
will  be  “continuing  and  focusing  and 
sharpening  and  making  sure  that  what 
we’re  doing  makes  sense.  And,  as  1 
said,  every  year  we  review  the  list  of 
priorities  and  we  do  make  adjust¬ 
ments  in  that. 

“There’s  nothing  really  new  on  that 
list,  but  there  have  been  some  shifts. 
As  I  said,  the  postal  one  may  have 
come  down  a  notch  and  the  one  on, 
let’s  say,  hazardous  wastes,  because 
that’s  a  real  big,  active,  ongoing  issue 
in  California  and  it’s  going  to  be  other 
places,  so  it’s  something  where  we’ve 
got  to  get  going  on  it.” 


Campus 

(Continued  from  page  54} 


for  two-and-a-half  years,  and  nobody 
gave  me  a  car,”  she  went  on.  “Brain 
Bosworth  drove  around  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  cars.  One  of  them  was  a 
Corvette.” 

But  Lowry  said  the  state  board  of 
regents  really  hurt  the  school’s  repu¬ 
tation  last  October  by  the  way  it 
handled  the  suspension  of  Joe  Brett 
Reynolds,  one  of  its  star  wrestlers. 
Reynolds  was  caught  having  someone 
take  his  physics  test  for  him. 

Oklahoma  provost  Joan  Wadlow 
decided  to  suspend  Reynolds  for  two 
years,  but  the  regents  voted  5-2  to 
reduce  the  punishment  to  one  year  so 
he  could  wrestle  again  before  he 
either  graduated  or  used  up  his  eligi¬ 
bility. 

Lowry  wrote  an  editorial  to  let  the 
regents  know  what  the  paper  thought. 

“The  regents  have  cheated  every 
OU  student,”  Lowry  said.  “They 
have  shown  preference  for  one  stu¬ 
dent,  an  athlete,  by  letting  him  off 
with  a  tap  on  the  wrist,  whereas  28 
other  OU  students  were  expelled  for 
cheating  since  1981 , 26  of  whom  were 
never  even  given  the  chance  to  return 
to  OU.” 

Lisa  Jordan,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Torch,  the  weekly  paper  of  St.  John’s 
University  in  New  York,  says  the 
problem  she  runs  into  is  time. 

She  agreed  that  the  team  obviously 
skipped  classes  to  fly  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  play  in  the  first  round  of  the 
NCAA  basketball  tournament. 

“That’s  not  a  story,  that’s  an  opin¬ 
ion  piece,”  she  said.  “We  covered 
the  Jayson  Williams  incident. 
[Williams  was  arrested  for  allegedly 
throwing  a  folding  chair  at  a  fan  dur¬ 
ing  a  game  in  Providence.]  We  put 
it  into  the  story  on  the  game.  That  was 
extremely  newsworthy.” 
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Subway 
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news  down  there.  And  while  we  have 
a  transit  writer  who  is  quite 
good  .  .  .  there’s  so  much  stuff  that 
happens  down  there  .  .  .  that  I  can 
work  up  hard  news  stories  five  days  a 
week.  It’s  a  weird  beat,  it  really  is.” 


He  said  he’d  like  to  keep  the  human 
interest-issue  reporting  mix  the  way  it 
is  now,  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  getting  out  and  riding  the  trains 
every  day. 

“It’s  too  tempting.  I  mean,  if 
you’re  lazy  and  you  don’t  go  out  and 
ride  the  subways,  it’s  very  simple  to 
fall  back  on:  What  is  the  Transit 
Authority  doing  this  week?”  Dwyer 
said.  “I  think  it  will  lose  its  intimacy 
without  the  direct  observations  that 
you  can  make  by  going  out.  I  had  a 
teacher  in  journalism  school  who 
used  to  say,  ‘Climb  the  stairs.’  Fig¬ 
uratively  speaking,  for  me,  that 
means  ride  the  subways,  get  out  there 
and  go.” 

And  often,  that  means  going  out  to 
the  boroughs  of  New  York  City  as 
well. 

“I  try  and  get  into  the  boroughs,” 
Dwyer  commented.  “It’s  tempting  — 
I  live  in  Manhattan  —  to  stay  there. 
There’s  a  slightly  less  urgent  pace  on 
the  other  side  of  the  East  River.  1  try 
to  get  out  there  all  the  time,  basically 
because  most  of  the  resources  — from 
a  consumer’s  standpoint  — most  of 
the  resources  of  the  Transit  Authority 
are  devoted  to  the  central  business 
district  in  Manhattan,  which  means  a 
crummy  system  gets  crummier.  So  I 
have  to  go  there,  because  that’s 
where  the  stories  are. 

“There’s  a  station  out 
in  .  .  .  Brooklyn  .  .  .  that’s  been 
closed  since  September.  It’s  been 
closed  for  six  months  [at  the  time  of 
the  interview].  It’s  an  approximately 
four-week  job.  They  have  a  problem 
with  the  foundation,”  he  continued. 
“That  station  should  have  been 
reopened  in  four  weeks,  or,  if  you 
want  to  say,  ‘Well,  give  a  bureau¬ 
cracy  twice  as  long  to  do  anything,’  it 
should  have  been  opened  in  two 
months. 

“But  six  months  the  doggone  place 
has  been  closed,”  Dwyer  said,  noting 


that  another  recent  column  about  a 
half-fare  scheme  also  came  out  of 
Brooklyn.  “So  I  ignore  it  [the 
boroughs]  at  my  own  peril.” 

Dwyer's  train-riding  day  begins 
when  he  picks  up  the  subway  near  his 
Manhattan  home. 

“I  have  to  go  downstairs  and  get  on 
the  train  from  my  house,  and  1  basi¬ 
cally  take  it  downtown  and  ride 
around,”  he  explained.  “Usually  I  try 


to  bring  a  newspaper  with  me  for  the 
first  half-hour  or  so  until  I  wake  up. 
When  I  get  through  with  the  newspa¬ 
per,  I  start  paying  attention  and  try  to 
pick  up  details,  events,  and  hope  that 
something  happens. 

“It  generally  works  out  that  when  I 
go  looking  for  stuff  I  don’t  find  it,  but 
when  I’m  busy  and  in  a  rush  to  get 
somewhere  it  will  be  a  fabulous  story 
happening  in  front  of  me,”  Dwyer 
commented.  “Finding  something 
down  there  is  a  combination  of  luck 
and  inevitability.  Eventually,  you’ll 
find  a  story  there. 

“For  instance,  one  day  a  guy  in  my 
office  gives  me  a  call  and  says,  ‘Did 
you  know  that  the  service  on  the  num¬ 
ber  four  line,’  which  is  the  busy  line 
on  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  ‘is 
completely  stopped?’  1  said  1  didn’t 
know  that,  and  I  went  downstairs  and 
I  find  that  the  power  is  off  down  there . 


“Why  is  the  power  off?  It  turns 
out  .  .  .  there’s  a  power  switch  right 
inside  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and 
some  kid  had  pulled  the  switch.  I  was 
astonished  by  this,”  he  said.  “Actu¬ 
ally,  by  the  time  I  got  down  there,  the 
trains  were  running  again.  So  I  got  on 
the  train  and  rode  down  to  Grand 
Central  [Station],  and  I  walked  over 
to  the  shuttle  there,  and  somebody 
had  just  pulled  the  switch  on  the 
shuttle  power,  too. 

“So  I  called  the  Transit  Authority, 
and  they  said,  ‘Well,  yeah,  it  hap¬ 
pens,  but  what  can  we  do  about  it?’  ” 
he  continued.  “Well,  it  turns  out  — 


and  they  have  a  guy  in  the  command 
center  who  actually  keeps  track  of 
this  —  it  happens  almost  every  day. 
Somewhere,  somebody  pulls  the 
power  switch,  shuts  it  off  for  10  or  15 
minutes. 

“Now,  what  does  this  mean?  If  you 
turn  off  the  power  at  Grand  Central 
Station  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  there 
will  be  delays  until  7:30  at  night,  and 
you  will  be  delaying  probably  on  the 
order  of  half  a  million  people.  So  it 
turns  out  that’s  a  story  worth  doing,” 
he  explained.  “So  the  least  little  thing 
goes  wrong  and  you  can  delay  an 
entire  city  full  of  people.  The  city  of 
Boston  would  be  delayed  by  one  little 
kid  doing  something  like  that,  and  it’s 
only  a  fraction  of  New  York,  as  it 
turns  out.” 

In  addition,  Dwyer  said,  “The  most 
startling  thing  I  learned  in  doing  this 
column  was  that  the  incredible  stone 
facade  that  New  Yorkers  erect  when 
they’re  in  the  subways  is  paper-thin. 

“Just  say,  ‘Hi,  I’m  a  reporter.  I’m 
doing  a  story  about  the  subway  line, 
tell  me  what  you  think,’  and  they’re 
off  to  the  races.  You  just  stand  up 
there  with  your  notebook  and  you  just 
have  to  write  as  fast  as  you  possibly 
can. 

“It’s  remarkable  that  New  Yorkers 
entertain  this  image  of  being 
extremely  hostile  and  cold,  but  no  one 
actually  thinks  of  themself  that  way,” 
Dwyer  added.  “I  think  the  reason  is 
because  it’s  just  a  face.  It’s  just  a  little 
dab  of  makeup.” 

As  to  the  subway  system  itself, 
while  he  conceded  that  “it  can  be  a 
pretty  grim  place,”  Dwyer  noted  that 
it  is  also  a  great  indicator  of  what  is 


happening  on  the  street  above. 

“The  fact  is  that  when  people  are 
working  in  New  York  there’s  more 
riders  on  the  trains.  When  people  are 
homeless,  there’s  more  poor  people 
sleeping  and  living  on  the  trains.  So 
it’s  the  perfect  dipstick  for  the  city,” 
he  said. 

“When  people  are  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  buried  in  their  coats,  they  go 
down  there  and  they  squash  into  each 
other  and  they’re  all  miserable.  And  I 
bet  you  tonight,  everybody  tonight 
when  it’s  70  degrees  out  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  bet  you 
people  will  go  down  there  add  they’ll 


“Finding  something  down  there  is  a  combination  of 
luck  and  inevitability.  Eventually,  you’ll  find  a  story 
there.’’ 


“Just  say,  ‘Hi,  I’m  a  reporter.  I’m  doing  a  story  about 
the  subway  line,  tell  me  what  you  think,’  and  they’re 
off  to  the  races.  You  Just  stand  up  there  with  your 
notebook  and  you  just  have  to  write  as  fast  as  you 
possibly  can.” 
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be  in  a  fabulous  mood,  because  they 
come  up  out  of  that  train  and  they 
know  that  they’re  going  to  walk  into  a 
nice  day,”  Dwyer  noted. 

“So  it’s  a  real  dipstick  for  the  city. 
It’s  a  barometer.  It’s  more  than  a 
barometer,  it’s  the  way  that  we  live 
two  hours  of  our  day  every  day.  It’s 
where  New  York  spends  two  hours  a 
day  —  a  little  less,  a  little  more, 
depending  on  where  you  live.” 

Although  Dwyer  has  no  one  favor¬ 
ite  column  he  has  written,  he  did 
single  out  some  he  particularly  liked, 
including  an  interview  with  a  woman 
who  was  featured  in  a  subway  ad  for 
cockroach  poison. 

“The  lady  said  [in  the  ad]  roaches 
were  on  her  toothbrush.  It  was  mak¬ 
ing  her  crazy.  She  couldn’t  have 
guests  over  the  house.  Her  whole  life 
was  falling  apart.  So  it  turns  out  she 
exists,  and  I  went  up  and  interviewed 
her.  That  was  a  peak  moment  in  the 
subway  column,”  Dwyer  said  with  a 
laugh. 

“I’ve  met  some  wonderful  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  continued.  “There’s  a  guy 
down  there,  a  Russian  immigrant, 
who  does  two-minute  caricatures, 
two-  minute  portraits  he  calls  himself. 
And  he’s  completely  covered  with 
graffiti  himself.  He  wears  this  long, 
black  coat  that’s  covered  in  gold  glit¬ 
ter  with  ail  these  fantastic  drawings 
on  it  and  weird  little  corny  sayings. 

“And  I  was  just  sitting  down  there. 

and  a  guy  was  panhandling  him  for  a 
couple  of  bucks.  The  guy  wanted  a 
buck,”  Dwyer  recalled,  “and  the 
artist  said  to  him,  ‘I  will  give  you  a 
dollar  if  you  let  me  draw  your  pic¬ 
ture.’  The  guy  .  .  .  thought  about  it, 
and  let  the  guy  draw  the  picture. 

“The  artist’s  name  was  Constan¬ 
tine,”  Dwyer  added.  “So  he  gave  him 
a  dollar  and  then  the  guy  wanted  the 
picture.  And  Constantine  says,  ‘If 
you  want  the  picture,  give  me  the 
dollar  back.’  He  does  that  all  the  time, 
and  I  tagged  along  with  him.  1  really 
enjoyed  him. 

“I  think  I  did  some  good  stuff  on 
toxic  chemicals  that  were  being  used 
to  clean  graffiti  off,  whereby  some 
people  were  getting  very  sick,” 
Dwyer  said.  “We  have  a  much 
cleaner  and  newer  subway  system 
today  than  we  did  three  or  four  years 
ago  —  and  certainly  everybody’s 
glad  about  that  —  but  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  sick,  who  have  nervous 
system  damage,  there’s  maybe  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  people  who  are  dead,  from 
really  a  chaotic  program  when  work¬ 
ers  had  to  inhale  a  lot  of  that  stuff. 

“I  don’t  know,  really,  the  effect 
any  of  my  stuff  has  on  the  Transit 
Authority,  but  I  think  I  brought  the 
problem  to  light  in  a  way  that  made  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  make  changes 
for  workers’  safety,”  he  commented. 

“I  think  I’ve  been  able  to  get 
behind  a  very  good  public  relations 

operation  —  by  showing  up,  by  turn¬ 
ing  up,  by  being  in  place.”  Dwyer 
added.  “First,  I’m  not  there  to  blame 
every  token  booth  clerk  for  a  late 
train.  I  think  the  willingness  to  take  a 
serious  look  at  what’s  happening  in 
the  subway  system  has  brought 
sources  and  workers  and  riders. 
They’re  willing  to  come  forward  and 
talk  to  you  if  they  think  you’re  going 
to  be  fair  and  serious  and  funny. 

“I’m  just  starting  to  understand 
how  it  works.  It’s  a  really  compli¬ 
cated  place,  and  there’s  enormously 
talented  and  smart  people  who  make 
it  run,”  he  said. 

And  while  Dwyer  said  he  is  not  sure 
if  he  will  want  to  keep  writing  the 
subway  column  in  the  years  to  come, 
he  noted  that  “every  time  I  get  fed  up 
with  it,  I  take  a  couple  of  weeks  off 
and  1  come  back  and  it  doesn’t  seem 
so  bad  anymore. 

“I  don’t  know  where  it’s  [the 
column]  going.  1  hope  it  gets  plugged 
in  more  and  more  to  the  things  that 
people  are  experiencing  down  there, 
because  it’s  infinite.” 

And  what  story  would  Jim  Dwyer 
like  to  do  that  he  has  not  done  yet? 

“1  think  a  great  story  would  be 
Around  the  World  in  80  Subways,  and 
I’m  prepared  to  do  it.  I’m  nakedly 
open  about  my  motive  there.  I’m  just 
kidding  about  that  —  not  kidding  too 
much,  if  they  wanted  me  to  do  it.  I’d 
do  it.” 

designed  to  “reach  out”  and  bring 
more  editors  into  “meaningful”  roles 
on  ASNE  committees.  To  do  that  he 
has  limited  chairmanships  to  one 
year,  instead  of  the  traditional  two, 
and  appointed  chairmen  for  each  of 
the  society’s  15  committees.  Many  of 
Cony’s  selections  as  committee  lead¬ 
ers  were  retained,  but  in  different 
positions. 

Seigenthaler,  who  has  headed  com¬ 
mittees  on  minorities,  education  and 
the  society’s  newsletter,  said  more 
members  would  be  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  actively  in  committees,  and  the 
involvement  “will  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  editors  current  about 
issues  of  interest.” 

He  said  some  members  have 
wanted  to  be  more  active  but  felt 
uninvited  in  the  past. 

Seigenthaler  said  the  latest  statis¬ 
tics  reflect  an  improvement  of  about 
0.5%  in  the  proportion  of  people  from 
minority  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
working  in  newspaper  newsrooms,  to 
about  7%,  but  there  was  “a  hell  of  a 
long  way  to  go”  to  reach  the  goal  of 
the  proportion  of  minorities  in  the 
U.S.  population,  about  20%. 

He  said  ASNE  was  “substantially” 
increasing  the  number  of  scholarships 

offered  to  minorities. 

Also  of  concern  during  his  tenure, 
he  said,  will  be  countering  the  threat 
to  journalism  education  posed  by  the 
growing  number  of  students  enrolling 
in  public  relations  and  advertising, 
shifting  resources  from  journalism. 

Seigenthaler  flatly  opposed  indus¬ 
trywide  ethics  codes  because  they 
preclude  editors  from  deciding  hard 
questions  in  unpredictable  circum¬ 
stances  and  because  written  codes  are 
exploited  by  libel  lawyers  looking  for 
violations  to  buttress  libel  claims. 

He  said  it  was  “impossible  to  make 
a  free  press  conform  to  standards,” 
and  newspapers  should  instill  ethical 
values  in  all  editorial  staffers. 

“1  think  newspapers  are  better 
today,  and  reporters  are  better-edu¬ 
cated,  better-informed,  more  inde¬ 
pendent  and  more  concerned  about 
our  credibility  than  when  1  came  into 
the  business  in  1949,”  Seigenthaler 
noted,  calling  it  a  “public  mispercep¬ 
tion”  that  ethical  standards  were 
sliding. 

Newspaper  credibility  fluctuates 
with  time  and  events,  he  said,  and 
newspapers  “can’t  do  much  more 
about  it  than  help  people  understand 
us  better.” 

Seigenthaler 

(Continued  from  pa  fie  40} 

Seigenthaler,  who  was  ASNE  trea¬ 
surer,  succeeds  Katherine  Fanning, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  as  ASNE  president  in  an 
unusual  shuffle. 

Wall  Street  Journal  vice  president 
Edward  Cony,  next  in  line,  resigned 
after  a  few  hours  in  office  because  of 
his  Alzheimer’s  disease.  Loren  Ghi- 
glione,  ASNE  secretary  and  second 
in  line,  deferred  taking  the  position 
due  to  his  commitment  to  a  journalism 
exhibit  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Seigenthaler,  a  veteran  of  25  years 
with  ASNE,  now  numbering  over 
1,000  editors,  was  planning  to  take 
over  in  1991 ,  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  its  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  He  said  he  would  begin  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  celebration  of  First 
Amendment  values,  with  events  to 
include  educational  programs,  a 
traveling  exhibit,  a  speakers  bureau 
and  a  book. 

In  his  year  as  president,  Seigen¬ 
thaler  plans  organizational  changes 
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never  heard  such  cursing,  screaming, 
and  carrying  on  as  I  did  that  July  .  .  . 

“The  vast  majority  of  those  who 
called  said  an  obituary  is  no  place  to 
discuss  a  person’s  past  misfor¬ 
tunes  —  especially  when  the  person 
is  a  priest,  someone  whose  life  in 
other  ways  apparently  was  a  model  of 
piety.” 

McNulty  said  the  Courant  once  or 
twice  a  year  runs  a  “You-be-the-Edi- 
tor”  column  inviting  readers  to  sub¬ 
mit  solutions  to  some  tough  journal¬ 
ism  problems.  At  the  same  time,  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  paper  are  asked  for  their 
solutions  to  the  same  problems.  One 
of  the  examples  used  was  the  obit  of 
this  priest. 


hear  expressed  countless  times  are 
the  maxims:  ‘Let  the  dead  rest  in 
peace’  and  ‘If  you  can’t  say  some¬ 
thing  good  about  someone,  don’t  say 
anything  at  all.’  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  McNulty  said, 
journalists  point  out  that  obits,  like 
other  news  stories,  must  tell  the  truth 
without  conveniently  forgetting  the 
rough  spots  in  a  person’s  life. 

“I  am  often  asked  whether  readers 
would  be  willing  to  see  an  obit  for  A1 
Capone  that  didn’t  mention  criminal 
activity.  Would  we  be  nice  in  writing 
Hitler’s  obit?” 

McNulty  said  more  often  than  not 
clips  in  a  newspaper’s  library  contain 
outdated  stories  heavily  weighted 
toward  any  scandal,  trouble,  con¬ 
troversy  or  mishap  in  a  person’s  life. 
“Is  it  any  wonder  that  obituaries  are 
frequently  incomplete,  or  are  tilted 
toward  the  unpleasant  part  of  a  per¬ 


“This  is  not  the  place  to  train  kids.  Often  they  don’t 
know  one  funeral  home  from  the  next.  They  do  the 
best  they  can,  but  if  you’re  giving  an  obit  to  a  college 
kid  —  well,  I  wonder  if  that’s  commitment.” 


“The  results  were  astonishing,” 
McNulty  said.  “About  80%  of  read¬ 
ers  told  us  they  would  not  mention  the 
lawsuit  involving  the  charges  of  child 
molestation.  About  80%  of  editors 
said  they  would  have  no  trouble 
printing  the  charge  in  the  obit.” 

Why  the  big  difference? 

McNulty  believes  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  is  that  editors  and  readers  have 
different  ideas  about  what  an  obituary 
really  is. 

“Editors,  I’ve  found,  are  quite 
willing  to  give  lip  service  to  the  idea 
that  obits  are  important  and  to  agree 
with  you  if  you  say  they  ought  to  be 
done  with  care  and  taste. 

“But,  when  you  come  down  to  it,  1 
think  most  journalists  consider  obits 
to  be  just  another  type  of  news  story. 
As  for  what  makes  better  reading  or 
more  worthwhile  journalism,  a  good 
scandal  or  something  out  of  the  state 
Capitol  will  beat  an  obit  every  time. 
We  tip  our  hats  to  obits  but,  when 
push  comes  to  shove,  we  are  willing 
to  push  and  shove  obits  out  of  the 
spotlight. 

“Readers,  I’ve  found,  take  nearly 
the  opposite  point  of  view.  To  them 
obits  are  the  summation  of  life’s 
worth.  They  are  precious  bits  of  fam¬ 
ily  history  to  be  saved  in  heirloom 
Bibles  and  passed  down  to  the  next 
generation.  They  are  public  state¬ 
ments  about  the  value  of  a  human 
being  .  .  .  Among  the  sentiments  1 


son’s  life?”  he  asked. 

McNulty  said  he  has  changed  his 
mind  over  the  years  as  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  What  do  you  do  about  putting 
less-than-flattering  information  in 
obituaries? 

“At  first,  my  response  was  just 
what  I’d  said  for  more  than  15  years: 
Too  bad.  Facts  are  facts.  We  must  be 
honest.  We  can’t  whitewash.  The 
truth  may  hurt,  but  it  must  be  told.  1 
now  think  this  answer  —  the  one 
traditionally  given  by  reporters  and 
editors  —  is  too  simplistic. 

“For  one  thing,  it  arrogantly  and 
perhaps  wrongly  assumes  that  we 
newspaper  people  are  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  truth  about  someone’s  life, 
and  to  render  it  fairly.  It’s  too  conve¬ 
nient  to  think  that  a  person’s  file 
equals  his  or  her  life,  and  that  what¬ 
ever  we  happen  to  have  reported  dur¬ 
ing  life  is  worth  reporting  at  death. 

“For  another,  this  stock  answer 
has  little  compassion,  little  human 
understanding,  little  charity  and  little 
discretion.  In  other  words,  it  fails  to 
approach  a  death  the  same  way  our 
readers  do.  It  is  another  way  we  are 
out  of  touch  with  the  people  we’re 
trying  to  reach. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong.  A1  Capone? 
Hitler?  Another  notorious  criminal? 
Of  course  we  will  tell  all  about  their 
misdeeds  in  their  obits.  We’d  be  fools 
not  to,  but  I’m  not  talking  about  the 
out-and-out  villains.  I’m  talking  about 


the  ordinary  people  who,  at  one  time 
or  another,  may  have  been  involved 
with  some  sort  of  misstep,  some  con¬ 
troversy,  a  brush  with  the  law,  an 
accusation  settled  out  of  court  and  so 
forth. 

“Each  case  must  be  examined  and 
decided  individually  but,  when  we  do 
that,  let’s  keep  in  mind  that  80%  of 
our  readers  want  to  forgive  and 
forget,  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and 
be  able  to  bury  the  dead  without  a 
final  jab  in  the  daily  newspaper.” 

Robert  Kierstead,  ombudsman  for 
the  Boston  Globe,  said  his  paper  does 
not  press  for  the  cause  of  death  — 
even  if  they  know  it  was  caused  by 
AIDS. 

“We  do  not  consider  this  an  inves¬ 
tigative  story.  When  we  ask  for  the 
cause  of  death,  we  don’t  press.  Usu¬ 
ally  they  say  it  was  a  long  or  short 
illness.” 

Kierstead  deplored  the  use  of  cub 
reporters,  college  students  or  interns 
to  write  obits. 

“This  is  not  the  place  to  train  kids. 
Often  they  don’t  know  one  funeral 
home  from  the  next.  They  do  the  best 
they  can,  but  if  you’re  giving  an  obit 
to  a  college  kid  —  well,  1  wonder  if 
that’s  commitment.” 

Nicholson  said  all  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  surveys  show  that  the  obit  page 
is  the  first  or  second  best-read  page 
in  the  paper,  “but  you  know  what 
happens  to  obits  and  the  obit  page. 

“Yet,  if  your  company  made  blue 
and  white  widgets  and  everyone 
wanted  blue  ones,  you  wouldn’t  kiss 
it  off  and  make  mainly  white  ones,  but 
we  do  it.  We  do  it  every  day.  We  kill 
obits  and  we  put  obit  pages  in  the  back 
of  the  papers. 

“The  readers  aren’t  leaving  us. 
We’re  leaving  the  readers.  And  we 
wonder  why  .  .  .  The  obit  page  is  one 
of  the  areas  where  tv  and  radio  cannot 
compete.  We  own  it.  We  control  the 
best-read  page  in  the  paper.  Most 
newspaper  people  think  that’s  the  fea¬ 
ture  and  lifestyle  pages,  but  that  is  not 
so  .  .  . 

“There’s  a  clear  relationship 
between  the  newspaper  reader  and 
the  dead.  This  is  one  of  the  few  pages 
that  relates  to  the  reader.” 

Nicholson  told  of  the  telephone  call 
he  received  from  a  13-year-old  black 
girl  from  South  Philadelphia  who 
“wanted  to  tell  me  something  about 
her  grandmother.  I  listened  to  her  and 
then  I  wrote  a  20-inch  obit  about  a 
domestic.” 

He  told  of  how  he  got  into  obit 
writing  and  how  he  decided  to  write 
about  the  so-called  “  ‘small  people,’ 
but  what  I’m  writing  about  are  the 
most  important  people  in  the 
world  .  .  .  These  people  make  your 
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water  run,  your  streetcars  operate, 
the  traffic  flow,  deliver  the  vege¬ 
tables.  Who  would  you  miss  more  if 
they  went  on  a  six-week  vacation? 
Henry  Kissinger  or  your  trashman?” 

He  said  he  left  the  “heavies”  or  so- 
called  “important  people”  for  the 
opposition  to  cover. 

“They  took  care  of  Mrs.  Astor.  I 
took  care  of  Mrs.  Astor’s  pet  horse. 
They  took  care  of  the  head  of  United 
Fruit.  I  took  care  of  the  fruit 
vendor  .  .  .  My  obits  celebrate  life  — 
not  death.  If  you  take  out  the  words 
‘died’  and  ‘funeral  services,’  you 
have  a  feature,  not  an  obit.” 

Nicholson  said  he  writes  about  four 
obits  daily  —  one  15  to  25  inches  long 
and  three  short  obits,  mainly  so  that 
the  person  doing  makeup  can  drop 
one  or  two  if  they  don’t  fit  into  the 
page. 

He  does  his  interviews  over  the 
phone,  using  a  headset  and  typing 
directly  onto  a  terminal  “because 
then  I’m  the  one  in  charge.  1  let  them 
ramble.  Sometimes  1  talk  to  only  one 


Sage  advice 

{Continued  from  page  74) 


He  spoke  bitterly  of  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  that  give  “short 
shrift”  to  journalism  while  concen¬ 
trating  on  technical  aspects. 

“I  think  that  what  some  of  these 
schools  are  doing  is  fraud,”  Cronkite 
said.  “They  [students]  don’t  have  to 
go  to  college  to  learn  that.  They  could 
learn  that  in  trade  school  in  about 
three  weeks.” 

The  result:  “We  have  a  generation 
of  journalists  in  television  and  broad¬ 
casting  who  are  not  as  well-equipped 
to  do  the  job.” 

Cronkite  defended  his  successor, 
Dan  Rather,  who  was  accused  of  dis¬ 
respect  after  an  interview  with 
George  Bush,  the  vice  president. 

Maintaining  “considerable  reser¬ 
vations”  about  Rather’s  perfor¬ 
mance,  he  said  the  charge  of  disre¬ 
spect  “does  not  wash  with  me  one 
single  bit.” 

Reston  warned  that  as  politicians 
and  government  officials  increasingly 
communicate  via  the  shallower 
medium  of  television,  print  media 
“are  losing  access  to  the  makers  and 
shakers  of  the  news  in  this  town  to 
television.” 

Access  to  officials  formerly  was 
evenhanded  but  is  now  delivered  by 
television  on  Sunday  and  reported  in 
the  papers  on  Monday. 

“We’re  covering  the  television 
shows,”  Reston  observed. 

“I  think  we  should  be  raising  more 
hell  in  order  to  get  access.” 


person.  Sometimes,  five  people.” 

He  said  if  the  obit  is  more  of  a  news 
story  he  lets  the  city  desk  do  it.  “1 
exercise  my  discretion  on  what  goes 
into  and  what  stays  out  of  an  obit.  1 
don’t  use  the  cause  of  death  unless  the 
person  is  less  than  40  years  old.  1  want 
it  then  to  make  sure  it  wasn’t  caused 
by  a  gunshot  wound  or  a  traffic  acci¬ 
dent. 

Regarding  AIDS,  Nicholson  said, 
“1  consider  AIDS  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or 
cancer.  It’s  indicative  of  a  lifestyle. 
Why  should  I  use  my  obit  page  to 
push  a  lifestyle  or  to  degrade  a  per¬ 
son?  I  probably  could  indict  everyone 
in  this  room  with  a  particular  lifestyle 
excess.” 

However,  he  said  when  he  was 
writing  the  obit  of  a  35-year-old  single 
musician  who  died  of  a  cerebral  hem- 
morhage,  his  family  said,  “  ‘Put  it  in, 
please  put  it  in.’  They  didn’t  want 
anyone  to  think  he  had  died  of 
AIDS.” 


Inquirer  opens  new 
southern  N.J.  offices 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  opened  a 
new  headquarters  in  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J.,  on  April  25. 

It  is  the  first  time  all  Inquirer  opera¬ 
tions  that  deal  with  the  public  have 
been  combined  in  a  single  facility 
away  from  the  main  plant  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

The  headquarters  house  the  main 
South  Jersey  newsroom,  including 
assigning  editors  who  worked  in  the 
Philadelphia  newsroom  until 
recently.  Advertising  sales  and  sup¬ 
port  staffs  and  circulation  sales  and 
delivery  staffs  are  also  located  in 
Cherry  Hill. 

Small  news  offices  continue  to  be 
maintained  in  Burlington  and 
Gloucester  counties,  as  well  as  in 
Camden,  Atlantic  City  and  Trenton 
for  news  employees  who  contribute 
to  the  Neighbors  section  edited  for 
each  of  the  three  counties  along  the 
Delaware  River. 

New  Jersey  editor  William  K. 
Marimow  directs  news  operations, 
and  others  in  the  new  facility  include: 
Rod  Wishart,  vice  president/South 
Jersey  advertising  and  a  sales  support 
staff  previously  working  out  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  John  Lauletta,  South  Jersey 
circulation  manager,  and  a  staff  also 
previously  in  Philadelphia;  and  Gene 
Callahan,  Cherry  Hill  circulation 
zone  manager,  and  a  staff  formerly 
operating  out  of  temporary  head¬ 
quarters. 


Nicholson  told  the  obit  writers, 
“Your  enemy  is  not  the  funeral  direc¬ 
tor.  Your  enemy  is  the  city  editor, 
your  enemy  is  the  copy  desk  —  peo¬ 
ple  locked  into  unimaginative 
thought.” 

He  said  obit  writers  suffer  from  a 
collective  inferiority  complex.  “My 
sons  at  college  say  I’m  an  editor  of  the 
Daily  News.  My  kids  won’t  tell  what  1 
do,  even  my  wife,  but  I’m  proud  of 
what  I  do.  1  am  a  professional  obit 
writer.” 

He  said  obit  writers  don’t  recognize 
their  worth.  “Number  one:  Nobody 
wants  your  job.  Number  two:  When 
you’re  on  vacation,  there's  a  collec¬ 
tive  groan  around  the  newsroom: 
‘Who’s  gonna  do  the  obits?’  ” 

Nicholson  said  one  of  his  biggest 
worries  is  that  “I’m  burying  the  daily 
newspaper  reader  —  those  people 
over  50  years  old  who  come  home 
from  work  and  read  the  paper.  They 
are  dying  off  and  they  are  not  being 
replaced.” 


Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  106) 


culation  managers  most  often  seem  to 
look  at  that  as  they  might  a  bad 
snow  —  something  else  to  overcome. 

“We  circulate  everywhere,  as  long 
as  we  can  collect  our  money,”  said 
Dennis  Carletta,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  manager  for  city  home  deliv¬ 
ery. 

“We  really  don’t  have  a  ‘stay-ofT 
list  that  isolates  any  areas.  There’s 
not  really  the  demand  in  some  places, 
I  won’t  kid  you  —  but  we  don’t  shy 
away  from  anywhere.” 


R.l.  trial  judges  can 
ban  or  limit  photos 

The  Rhode  Island  state  law  on 
media  access  has  been  amended  by 
the  state  Supreme  Court  to  allow 
judges  to  bar  or  limit  courtroom  pho¬ 
tography  for  any  reason,  or  none  at 
all. 

The  state  law  had  allowed  judges  to 
limit  or  bar  photographers,  but  the 
restriction  had  to  be  “for  cause”  and 
could  be  reviewed  by  the  state 
Supreme  Court. 

The  new  rules,  based  on  American 
Bar  Association  recommendations, 
omit  the  “for  cause”  requirement  and 
say  that  a  trial  judge’s  ruling  may  not 
be  appealed. 
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Names 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


Wilson  discovered  the  original 
name  of  the  newspaper  was  simply 
The  Daily  World,  and  that’s  the  name 
it  bears  today. 

Wilson  is  now  president  and 
publisher  of  a  Park  Newspaper  in 
Blytheville,  Ark.,  called  the  Courier 
News.  Because  its  circulation  area 
crosses  several  towns,  and  even  a 
state  border,  Blytheville  will  not  be 
on  the  flag,  he  reported. 

Sometimes  a  newspaper  can  even 
help  redefine  a  geographic  area. 

That  is  what  has  happened  in  an 
area  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
Texas,  where  the  newspaper  used  to 
be  called  the  Freeport  Facts. 

The  paper,  now  based  in  Clute, 
Texas,  served  an  area  beyond  Free¬ 
port,  and  indeed  the  whole  region 
began  to  become  more  integrated. 
Institutions  began  to  adopt  a  name 
based  on  the  Brazos  River. 

“First  there  was  a  water  authority 
that  was  called  the  Brazosport 
Authority,  then  a  county  college  was 
named  Brazosport,  and  then  we 
became  the  Brazosport  Facts.  Now 
that’s  on  the  official  state  map  and 
we’ve  got  a  Rotary  Club  that  1  believe 
is  the  only  Rotary  Club  in  the  world 
not  named  after  a  specific  city.  Yeah, 
1  think  we  might  have  had  a  little  to  do 
with  [the  naming  of  the  area],” 
declared  Bruce  Morisse,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
pers  Group  paper. 

Dropping  newspaper  place-names 
really  came  into  its  own,  however, 
not  in  heartland  towns  like  Blytheville 
or  Clute  but  in  the  declining  cities  of 
the  Northeast. 

After  World  War  II,  readers  left  the 
old  city  neighborhoods  for  the 
suburbs  —  and  newspapers  chased 
them.  To  help  the  run,  however,  they 
stripped  the  old  reference  names. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  observe 
this  phenomenon  is  New  Jersey. 

Over  the  years,  the  Trenton  Times 
became  The  Times,  the  Paterson 
News  became  The  News,  the  Hudson 
Dispatch  became  The  Dispatch,  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  became  The 
Press,  the  Morristown  Daily  Record 
became  The  Daily  Record  and  the 
Camden  Courier-Post  moved  to 
Cherry  Hill  and  became  simply  The 
Courier-Post. 

“We  want  to  be  a  regional  paper, 
covering  southern  New  Jersey,  so  to 
our  way  of  thinking  there  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  to  being  tied  to  one  city,  even 
Cherry  Hill  for  that  matter,”  Courier- 
Post  president  and  publisher  Robert 
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T.  Collins  said. 

For  the  last  half-year,  in  fact,  that 
paper  has  put  “South  Jersey’s  News¬ 
paper”  on  the  right  side  of  its  flag. 

The  Record  hasn’t  been  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  since  Sept.  14, 
1960  —  but  readers,  and  industry  fi¬ 
gures,  persist  in  referring  to  it  as  the 
Bergen  Record. 

“For  whatever  psychological  rea¬ 
son,  people  do  want  a  place  name,” 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
Malcolm  A.  Borg  said. 

Although  the  Bergen  name  is  long 
gone  —  “ancient  history,”  Borg 
calls  it  —  it  still  remains  an  invisible 
handicap  in  North  Jersey’s  crowded 
newspaper  market.  The  problem  has 
been  particularly  acute  as  The  Record 
moves  into  the  Morris  County  towns 
that  make  up  the  circulation  area  of 
The  Daily  Record. 

i  “Our  salespeople  find  there’s  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  confusion  about 
which  Record  they’re  representing. 
So  when  they’re  pressed  they  say, 
'Well,  it’s  the  Bergen  Record,’  and 
the  retailers  say,  'Then  we  don’t  want 
that,  it’s  not  local,’  ”  Borg  said. 

That  kind  of  problem  is  one  reason 
why  this  Hackensack-based  newspa¬ 
per  is  seriously  considering  changing 
its  flag  to  include  a  place-name. 

“I’m  getting  a  lot  of  pressure, 
mostly  from  sales  and  marketing,  but 
also  from  editorial.  To  an  extent,  a 
more  broad,  all-encompassing  name 
sort  of  helps  their  ego,”  Borg  said. 

As  Borg  ticks  off  possibilities,  how¬ 
ever,  he  can  see  problems  in  all  of 
them:  “North  Jersey  Record  was 
kind  of  a  possibility,  but  then  [William 
Dean]  Singleton  used  it  [with  the 
North  Jersey  Herald  &  Acm'.v].  New 
Jersey  Record  sounds  a  bit  presump¬ 
tuous.  We  don’t  pretend  to  cover  the 
entire  state  [market].  It’s  kind  of 
damned  if  you  do,  and  damned  if  you 
don’t.  We  have  an  ad  agency  looking 
at  the  name  now,”  he  said. 

As  Borg  notes,  Singleton’s  Garden 
State  Newspaper  Group  has  put  geo¬ 
graphic  names  back  into  its  flags. 

The  Herald-News,  for  instance, 
began  life  as  the  Passaic  Herald- 
News.  About  two  years  after  Single- 
ton  bought  The  Herald-News  and  The 
News,  formerly  the  Paterson  News, 
he  merged  the  two  and  gave  them  a 
place  name:  The  North  Jersey  Herald 
&  News. 

Singleton’s  The  Dispatch  of  Union 
City,  N.J.  has  reverted  back  to  the 
name  Hudson  Dispatch,  named  after 
the  county  where  it  is  located. 

Similarly,  The  Home  News,  once 
the  New  Brunswick  Home  News,  is 
now  The  Central  New  Jersey  Home 
News. 

All  this  activity  indicates  there  is  a 
kind  of  minitrend  back  to  city  names. 


In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  became  The  Sun- 
Times  in  the  1970s  flag.  The  paper 
said  it  was  dropping  the  Chicago 
name  for  “design  reasons.”  On  its 
masthead  it  was  still  called  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

In  1985,  Rupert  Murdoch  restored 
the  Chicago  name. 

“Increasingly,  we  felt  uncomfort¬ 
able  about  not  declaring  our  Chicago- 
ness,  especially  on  Page  One,”  the 
newspaper  wrote  at  the  time.  “It  is, 
after  all,  our  job  to  serve  readers  in 
the  six-county  Chicago  area.” 

Some  big  cities  —  even  those  that 
experienced  the  most  dramatic  flight 
to  the  suburbs  —  never  changed  their 
flags. 

Both  Detroit  daily  newspapers,  for 
example,  proudly  use  the  Detroit 
name. 

“Market  research  has  shown 
repeatedly  that  people  who  live  in  the 
metro  Detroit  area  identify  them¬ 
selves  as  being  from  Detroit  —  not 
Grosse  Point  or  Farmington  or  Bir¬ 
mingham  or  Sterling  Heights,”  noted 
Detroit  News  president  and  publisher 
Louis  A.  “Chip”  Weil,  III. 

Surprisingly,  the  Detroit  name 
helps  the  paper  even  in  outstate 
Michigan,  Weil  claims. 

“There’s  a  very  strong  identity.  It’s 
like,  the  Detroit  News  is  Michigan 
and  Michigan  is  the  Detroit  News,” 
he  asserted. 

Sometimes  newspapers  keep  a 
city’s  name  not  only  when  the  city 
itself  has  been  in  decline  but  when 
they  no  longer  are  even  in  the  city 
itself. 

So  the  Ashury  Park  Press  in  New 
Jersey  keeps  the  name  of  a  city  that 
has  been  held  in  some  low  esteem 
even  since  the  days  when  Cole  Porter 
was  writing  songs.  (“Is  this  Granada  1 
see  —  or  only  Asbury  Park?”  goes 
the  song  “At  Long  Last  Love.”) 

“There  are  a  lot  of  good  reasons  we 
haven’t  changed  the  name,”  said  edi¬ 
tor  E.  Donald  Lass.  “Why  change 
when  we’ve  grown  reasonably  dra¬ 
matically  over  the  past  15  to  20 
years?” 

In  focus  groups  with  readers, 
Asbury  Park  Press  executives  have 
also  seen  that  their  market  — 
sprawling  over  the  high-growth 
southern  New  Jersey  counties  of 
Ocean  and  Monmouth  —  identifies 
itself  in  a  lot  of  different  ways. 

“We’ll  say,  'Do  you  live  in  the 
Jersey  Shore,’  and  they’ll  say,  'No, 
I’m  20  miles  inland.  That’s  not  me,’  ” 
Lass  recalled. 

“The  name  has  not  hurt  us  as  some 
are  inclined  to  think,”  he  said. 

Besides,  Lass  concluded,  “Bruce 
Springsteen  hasn’t  done  badly  with 
Asbury  Park.” 
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Ingersoll 

(Continued  from  page  21} 


“You  have  to  pay  investors  back  in 
five  years.” 

An  SEC  filing  from  Sept.  1987 
shows  CNI  raised  $10.5  million  in 
equity  and  $300  million  in  debt  from 
the  sale  of  securities.  Drexel  Burn¬ 
ham  handled  the  offerings. 


sive  investors  who  let  Ingersoll  Sr. 
select  the  newspapers  to  be  acquired 
and  then  operate  them,  according  to 
Roy  Hoopes  biography  Ralph  Inger¬ 
soll. 

The  Goodson/Todman  investment 
in  each  newspaper  property  varied 
from  small  minority  positions  to 
almost  100%  ownership. 

But  Ingersoll  Sr.  also  convinced 
Goodson  and  Todman  to  remain  quiet 
about  their  participation,  the  book 


Ingersoll  executive  David  Carr  told  E&P  the  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Goodson  “has  been  declining  in  recent 
years”  and  “is  not  as  important”  as  the  one  Ingersoll 
has  with  Warburg. 


(Drexel  claims  to  have  raised  a  total 
of  $500  million  for  Ingersoll  in  the  last 
three  years.  In  1985,  INl  issued  about 
$101  million  in  subordinated  deben¬ 
tures  at  interests  topping  14%.  In 
1986,  INI  issued  another  $1 15  million 
in  subordinated  debentures  with 
interest  rates  around  12%. ) 

The  agreement  between  Ingersoll 
and  Warburg  also  calls  for  an  eventual 
public  offering  of  non-voting  stock  in 
a  merged  INI,  CNI  and  IPCo. 

The  clause  on  the  offering  was 
included  in  the  agreement,  according 
to  investment  bankers  familiar  with 
the  deal,  in  order  to  insure  that  War¬ 
burg  and  its  investors  have  a  means  of 
“cashing  out”  their  investment. 

“You  don’t  have  to  go  public.  It 
means  they  have  a  strong  negotiating 
position”  for  gaining  liquidity,  ex¬ 
plained  the  former  investment 
banker. 

INI,  CNI  and  IPCo.  would  be 
merged  before  an  offering,  he  said,  as 
a  way  to  get  full  market  valuation  for 
their  assets. 

INI  and  CNI  are  “paying  a  lot  of 
money  to  IPCo.,”  he  continued.  One 
reason  for  merging  the  management 
company  with  the  holding  companies 
is  “to  put  that  money  back  in  the 
company  when  it’s  valued.  They 
don’t  want  the  stock  market  value 
penalized  by  the  management  fees.” 

Another  reason  for  folding  IPCo. 
into  the  other  companies,  he 
remarked,  is  that  Ingersoll  “may  not 
want  to  answer  [to  shareholders] 
about  IPCo.’s  activities.” 

Goodson  and  Ingersoll  Sr. 

Why  Ingersoll  turned  to  Warburg  in 
the  first  place  goes  back  to  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Mark  Goodson. 

In  1958,  Goodson  and  his  partner 
Bill  Todman,  now  deceased,  teamed 
up  with  Ralph  Ingersoll  Sr.  to  pur¬ 
chase  newspapers.  The  two  were  pas¬ 


related.  He  argued  that  newspaper- 
owning  families  would  be  reluctant  to 
sell  to  people  outside  the  business, 
particularly  two  Hollywood  game 
show  producers. 

Ingersoll  Sr.  also  contended  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  deal  with  unions  if 
they  did  not  know  of  the  Goodson- 
Todman  connection. 

Ralph  Ingersoll  II  continued  the 
policy  of  keeping  the  Goodson  rela¬ 
tionship  quiet.  However,  according 
to  Jeremy  Shamos,  a  close  aide  to 
Goodson,  the  producer  will  be  taking 
a  more  public  posture  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  in  the  future. 

“Everything  was  kept  pretty  secret 
over  the  years.  It  doesn’t  make  a  lot  of 
sense  anymore  —  certainly  not  to 
Mark,”  Shamos  said. 

Despite  his  statement,  Shamos 
promised  serveral  times  to  arrange  an 
interview  with  Goodson  but  never 
did. 

In  1982,  the  younger  Ingersoll,  who 
had  brought  in  several  new  minority 
partners  into  IPCo.,  was  able  to  force 
his  father’s  resignation,  according  to 
Hoopes’  book. 


entered  the  picture.  However,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Warburg  first 
approached  Goodson  or  Ingersoll. 

A  GNG  official  indicated  that  War¬ 
burg  had  actually  sought  out  Goodson 
first  as  venture  partner  and  then 
turned  to  Ingersoll  when  Goodson 
declined.  But  the  GNG  official  said 
that  the  Ingersoll-Warburg  partner¬ 
ship  “certainly  did  not  go  on  as  a 
result  of  any  acrimony  with  Mark 
Goodson.” 

However,  once  Goodson  stopped 
putting  up  equity,  Ingersoll  stopped 
buying  newspapers  for  him. 

Then  in  July  1986  Goodson  and 
Ingersoll,  in  the  so-called  “Goodson 
Agreement,”  divided  up  their  news¬ 
paper  holdings.  The  agreement  also 
laid  out  details  for  Goodson’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Haven  newspapers. 

INI,  formed  two  years  earlier,  paid 
Goodson  and  related  sellers  $39.5 
million  for  their  minority  interests  in  a 
number  of  newspapers. 

(INI  also  paid  to  Ralph  Ingersoll  II 
and  others  another  $5.6  million  for 
their  shares  in  some  of  these  newspa¬ 
pers.) 

Goodson  purchased  from  Ingersoll 
and  others  their  minority  interests  in 
certain  newspapers  for  $6.3  million. 

As  a  result  of  the  Goodson  Agree¬ 
ment  transaction,  some  of  the  news¬ 
papers  Goodson  ended  up  owning  all 
of  included  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mer¬ 
cury,  Delaware  County  Daily  Times 
in  Chester,  Pa.,  Massillon  (Ohio) 
Evening  Independent,  Oneida  (N.Y.) 
Dispatch,  Kingston  (N.Y.)  Freeman, 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  and 
the  Milford  (Conn)  Citizen. 

INI,  through  the  Goodson  agree¬ 
ment,  acquired  100%  ownership  of 
such  newspapers  as  the  Pawtucket 
Evening  Times  in  Rhode  Island,  the 
North  Adams  Transcript  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  Niles  (Ohio)  Daily 
Times  and  the  Fall  Harbor  Herald 
News  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

INI  also  acquired  in  the  Goodson 


“Everything  was  kept  pretty  secret  over  the  years.  It 
doesn’t  make  a  lot  of  sense  anymore  —  certainly  not 
to  Mark,”  Shamos  said. 


It  was  around  that  time,  in  the  early 
1980s,  that  Goodson  decided  that  he 
no  longer  wanted  to  put  up  any  more 
equity  for  newspaper  deals,  related 
several  sources. 

He  was  concerned  about  estate 
planning  and  liquidity,  they  said,  and 
also  wanted  to  diversify  his  portfolio. 

The  Warburg  connection 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Warburg 


Agreement  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press  and  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  Trentonian,  in  Trenton,  N.J., 
remained  the  only  newspaper  that  the 
two  companies  own  jointly,  with  INI 
having  56%. 

In  1984  INI  acquired  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.I.)  Call,  which  was  the  first 
newspaper  his  father  and  Goodson- 
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Todman  had  acquired  together. 

INI  acquisitions  which  were  done 
without  any  investment  participation 
by  Goodson  included  the  Alton  (III.) 
Telegraph,  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot 
in  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  the  West  Ches¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News,  Warren 
(Ohio)  Tribune  and  the  Anderson 
Newspapers  in  Indiana. 

The  Goodson  Agreement  also  laid 
out  the  details  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and 
Journal  Courier.  (The  latter  has  since 
been  folded.) 

A  subsidiary  of  Goodson  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  called  Ingersoll-Goodson 
Newspapers,  acquired  the  newspa¬ 
pers  from  IPCo.  for  essentially  the 
same  $  170-million  price  that  IPCo. 
had  paid  to  the  John  Day  Jackson 
Trust.  Goodson  put  up  $70  million  of 
its  own  cash,  plus  another  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  bank  financing  arranged  by 
IPCo. 

According  to  a  GNG  official,  the 
reason  IPCo.  resold  the  New  Haven 
company  to  Goodson  and  not  INI  was 
because  by  the  summer  of  1986  GNG 
had  “a  tremendous  equity  base  and 
financing  could  be  secured  very 
quickly.  In  my  judgment,  we  could 
buy  it  faster  than  he  could.” 

In  the  Goodson  Agreement,  how¬ 
ever,  INI  was  also  given  the  right, 
upon  Mark  Goodson’s  death,  to 
acquire  the  New  Haven  Register  and 
other  IGN  properties  at  a  price  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  formula  spelled  out  in  their 
pact.  (Goodson  also  has  a  “put” 
option  to  sell  IGN’s  properties  to  INI 
at  the  same  formula  price  in  the  event 
that  Ingersoll  dies  first.) 

The  formula  essentially  calls  for 
GNG  to  receive  a  sum  for  its  IGN 
properties  that  reflects  the  growth  in 


Cash  flow 
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a  percentage  of  revenues.  In  1985, 
IPCo.  received  $2.6  million  in  man¬ 
agement  fees  from  INI. 

The  formula  for  payments  to  IPCo. 
is  5%  of  the  first  $24  million  in 
revenues,  4%  of  the  next  $12  million 
in  revenues  and  3%  of  the  amount  of 
revenues  over  $36  million. 

According  to  the  SEC  documents, 
since  the  executives  of  INI  and  IPCo. 
hold  the  same  positions  in  each  com¬ 
pany,  they  receive  their  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  management  company 
and  not  the  holding  company. 

IPCo.  also  manages  newspapers 
owned  by  Goodson  Newspaper 
Group,  headed  by  tv  game  show  pro- 


their  operating  income  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  INI  a  sizable  dis¬ 
count  from  the  market  price. 

“If  Mark  lives  15  years,  that’s  an 
awful  lot  of  appreciation  in  value,” 
the  GNG  official  said  in  explaining 
why  the  company  believed  it  still  ben¬ 
efited  from  the  formula. 

But  he  also  pointed  out  that  this 
“call”  currently  applies  only  to  the 
New  Haven  Register  and  two  other 
weeklies  in  New  Jersey  which  are 
owned  by  the  IGN  subsidiary.  He 
stressed,  for  example,  that  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  Daily  Record  was  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  “the  call,”  and  described  it  as 
being  “of  much  greater  value”  than 
the  New  Haven  paper. 

The  same  GNG  official  related  that 
Ingersoll  had  wanted  the  call,  and  its 
built-in  discount,  to  apply  to  all  of 
Goodson’s  newspapers  —  something 
which  the  GNG  people  refused  to 
allow. 

The  official  remarked  that  Ingersoll 
felt  that  “if  he’s  managing 
[Goodson’s  newspapers]  he  wants  the 
right  to  buy  them.  He  realized  he 
wasn’t  going  to  budge  me.” 

The  official  said  the  two  sides 
“walked  away  from  the  table  each 
unhappy.” 

Yet  the  official  remarked  that,  “all 
things  being  equal,”  GNG  would  still 
probably  sell  its  newspapers  to  Inger¬ 
soll,  but  at  market  prices. 

He  also  stressed  that  GNG  does  not 
intend  to  end  its  relationship  with 
IPCo.,  expressing  high  regard  for 
Ingersoll’s  management  abilities. 

“I  cannot  see  a  situation  in  which 
any  papers  are  bought  and  managed 
by  someone  other  than  Ralph,”  he 
stated.  “We  have  a  30-year  relation¬ 


ship.” 

Outside  observers,  including  those 
in  the  investment  banking  commu¬ 
nity,  agreed  that  the  Ingersoll  rela¬ 
tionship  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
Mark  Goodson.  They  remarked  that 
under  Ingersoll’s  management  the 
newspapers  have  improved  their 
operations  and  Goodson  has  been 
made  extremely  wealthy. 

Yet  there  continue  to  be  signs  that 
Ingersoll  is  moving  in  new  directions 
without  Goodson  and  developing  new 
sources  of  equity  capital. 

His  recent  $l()6-million  acquisition 
from  the  Yattendon  Investment  Trust 
of  four  newspapers  in  England  — Bir¬ 
mingham  Mail,  Post,  and  Sunday 
Mercury  and  the  Coventry  Telegraph 
is  the  latest  example. 

Warburg  was  a  participant  in  that 
deal,  helping  to  put  up  equity,  said 
James  Plugh,  a  senior  IPCo.  execu¬ 
tive. 

But  Ingersoll  also  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Iliffe  family,  which 
had  controlled  the  Yattendon  Trust. 
The  Iliffes  sold  100%  ownership  of  the 
Birmingham  newspapers,  but 
retained  a  minority  interest  in  the 
Coventry  Telegraph. 

Iliffe  and  Ingersoll  plan  to  team  up 
to  acquire  newspapers  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.,  Plugh 
said. 

Ingersoll  has  yet  to  announce  if  this 
venture  with  the  Iliffes  will  be  a  new 
holding  company  or  a  subsidiary  of 
one  of  the  existing  ones. 

If  the  venture  is  structured  as  the 
others,  IPCo.  will  select  and  then 
manage  the  acquired  newspapers  and 
the  Iliffe  family  will  help  provide 
equity  capital. 


ducer  Mark  Goodson,  and  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers  Inc. 

Another  $13.97  million  of  INI’s 
expenses  was  listed  in  1986  under  the 
heading  “Selling,  general  and  admin- 
istrative.”  In  1985,  “selling” 
expenses  came  to  $6.6  million. 

INI  also  listed  its  interest  expense 
for  1986  at  $29. 1  million,  about  double 
the  interest  expense  of  $14.5  million 
in  1985. 

But  INI  paid  some  of  the  interest 
due  on  its  debentures  not  with  cash 
but  with  more  debentures.  In  1986, 

Drexe/’s  investment  “is  indicative  of  our  beiief  in 

Raiph  and  the  newspaper  industry,”  the  Drexei 
executive  stated. 

Under  the  category  “Other,”  INI 
listed  another  $15.4  million  in 
expenses  for  1986  and  $8.9  million  in 
1985  expenses. 

INI’s  SEC  filings  do  not  specify 
what  kinds  of  expenses  are  included 
in  this  “other”  category. 

$8.2  million  in  interest  was  paid  by 
issuing  additional  debentures.  The 
previous  year,  $3.8  million  in  interest 
on  debentures  was  paid  by  issuing 
new  debentures. 

According  to  Joe  Weber,  an 
(Continued  on  page  153) 
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Newspapers  owned  by  Ingersoll  Newspapers  Inc.,  Ralph  Ingersoll  II 
and  Warburg  Pincus  Capital  Partners  each  own  50%  of  the  voting  stock 

Co$ta  Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot 

Alton  (III.)  Telegraph 

Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald-Bulletin 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald-News 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript 

Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Sentinel-Standard 

Festus-Crystal  City  (Mo.)  News-Democrat 

North  Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News 

Asheboro  (N.C.)  Courier-Tribune 

Niles  (Ohio)  Daily  Times 

Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune 

Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record 

Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Phoenix 

West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News 

Woonsocket  (R.l.)  Call 

Pawtucket  (R.l.)  Evening  News 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 

St.  Louis  Suburban  Journals  —  37  non-daily  publications 

Wayne  (Pa.)  Publications  —  including  the  paid  weekly  Suburban  and  Wayne  Times  and  other  free  publications 
Chanry  Publications  —  a  group  of  Long  Island  shoppers 

Newspapers  owned  by  Community  Newspapers  Inc.  Ralph  Ingersoll  II 
and  Warburg  Pincus  Capital  Partners  each  own  50%  of  the  voting  stock 

(Formerly  the  Horvitz  Newspapers  group) 

Troy  (N.Y.)  Record 

Dover-New  Philadelphia  (Ohio)  Times-Reporter 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal 
Mansfield  (Ohio)  News  Journal 
Willoughby-Mentor  (Ohio)  Lake  County  News-Herald 

U.K.  newspapers  owned  by  Ralph  Ingersoll/Warburg  Pincus 

Birmingham  Mail 
Birmingham  Post 
Sunday  Mercury,  Birmingham 

Coventry  Telegraph  (Iliffe  family  retained  minority  interest.) 

Newspapers  owned  by  the  Goodson  Newspaper  Group, 
headed  by  tv  game  show  producer  Mark  Goodson 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Milford  (Conn.)  Citizen 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record 
Kingston  (N.Y.)  Freeman 
Oneida  (N.Y.)  Dispatch 
Massillon  (Ohio)  Evening  Independent 
Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County  Times 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 

Also  several  weekly  publications  in  New  Jersey  and  Mainline  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newspapers  believed  to  be  owned  by 
Ralph  Ingersoll  II  in  separate  companies 

Claremont  (N.H.)  Eagle  Times 
Shenandoah-Ashland  (Pa.)  Herald 
Toms  River  (N.J.)  Ocean  County  Times-Observer 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star 
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accountant  with  Ernst  &  Whinney, 
debentures  used  to  pay  interest  can  be 
included  as  a  current  interest  expense 
in  the  year  they  were  issued.  So  the 
$8.2  million  of  new  debentures  cited 
by  INI  as  being  “issued  to  satisfy 
interest  payments”  can  be  included  in 
the  $29.1  million  listed  as  interest 
expenses  for  1986. 

The  purpose  of  paying  interest  on 
debentures  with  new  debentures  is 
“to  free  up  cash”  in  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  financing  so  the  com¬ 
pany  can  concentrate  on  paying  off  its 
senior  bank  debt,  explained  an  invest¬ 
ment  banker  with  Drexel  Burnham 
Lambert  Inc.,  INI’s  main  investment 
bank. 

“It  gives  the  company  and  senior 
lender  an  extra  margin  of  comfort,” 
he  said,  adding  that  the  interest  on 
“only  a  small  portion”  of  INI’s  debt 
was  being  paid  this  way. 

At  the  end  of  1986,  the  company 
reported  its  total  long-term  debt  at 
$318  million,  while  stockholder 
equity  was  $47.1  million. 

In  1985  and  1986  Drexel  was  the 
underwriter  for  about  $220  million  in 
subordinate  debentures  issued  by 
INI. 

In  September  1986,  for  example, 
INI,  with  Drexel  as  underwriter, 
issued  $115  million  in  subordinated 
debentures:  $65  million  in  1178% 
senior  subordinated  debentures  due 
Sept.  1,  1999,  and  $50  million  in 
12'/8%  in  subordinated  debentures 
due  Sept.  1,  2000. 

In  1985,  INI  issued  $51.1  million  in 
senior  debentures  with  an  interest 
rate  of  1478%.  Another  $50  million  in 

debentures  issued  that  year  have  an 
annual  interest  rate  of  14.825%. 
These  debentures  are  also  due  in  the 
year  2000. 

Drexel  also  has  raised  $300  million 
in  debt  financing  for  Ingersoll/War- 
burg’s  Community  Newspapers  Inc. 
in  connection  with  the  Horvitz 
acquisition  —  bringing  the  total 
raised  by  Drexel  for  IngersoU  compa¬ 
nies  to  over  $500  million. 

The  Drexel  executive  said  the  firm 
has  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in 
Ingersoll’s  ability  to  service  his  debts. 

“Ralph  has  a  good  track  record. 
He’s  an  excellent  operator  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  He’s  always  paid  his  bills,”  he 
said. 

Subordinated  debentures  are  the 
“smallest  element”  of  Ingersoll’s 
acquisition  financing,  the  Drexel  man 
said.  “Most  of  the  capital  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  going  to  be  equity  or  bank 
debt.” 

One  reason  IngersoU  had  to  pay 
interest  rates  on  its  debentures  nor¬ 
mally  associated  with  junk  bond 
financing  is  because  “younger, 
smaller  and  more  leveraged  compa¬ 
nies”  have  ratings  that  “dip  below 
investment  grade,”  explained  the 
Drexel  official. 

“There  are  only  about  600  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  investment  grade”  as 
measured  by  such  services  as 
Moody’s  and  Standard  &  Poor’s,  he 
continued.  “Most  of  the  country  is 
not  investnicnt  grade.  If  you’re  IBM, 
you  can  sell  [debt]  at  9%.” 

Drexel’s  confidence  in  Ingersoll’s 
management  ability  is  backed  up  by 
its  money.  In  the  summer  of  1986,  INI 
issued  $42.3  million  of  new  equity, 
including  $34.75  million  of  cash 
investment.  The  remainder  came 
from  Ralph  Ingersoll’s  contribution  of 
stock  he  held  in  “certain  newspaper 

companies.” 

The  new  cash  investment  included 
$21.5  million  in  stock  purchases  by 
Warburg  and  another  $13.25  from 
institutional  investors,  including 
“entities  affiliated  with”  Drexel. 

Drexel’s  investment  “is  indicative 
of  our  belief  in  Ralph  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,”  the  Drexel  executive 
stated. 

INI  also  in  the  summer  of  1986,  as 
part  of  its  acquisition  program, 
secured  a  $  120-million  revolving  line 
of  credit  with  several  banks  led  by 
NatWest  USA.  The  line  of  credit 
bears  an  interest  rate  of  '/2%  above 
prime  or  1  '/2%  above  the  London 
Interbank  rate,  at  the  option  of  INI. 

At  the  end  of  1986,  INI  had  bor¬ 
rowed  $60  million  from  this  credit 
line,  and  as  of  March  20,  1987,  the 
amount  outstanding  had  increased  to 
$70  million. 

The  terms  of  the  credit  line  provide 
for  amortization  of  the  maximum 
available  amount  over  the  last  five 
years  of  its  seven-year  term.  Based  on 
the  $60  million  outstanding  on  Dec. 
31,  1986,  INI’s  annual  payments 
would  have  totaled  $22.7  million  for 
1988  through  1991  and  $37.3  million 
thereafter. 

Several  individuals  familiar  with 
INI’s  finances  said  that  the  company, 
as  its  cash  flow  grows,  can  always 
refinance  itself  down  the  road  to  meet 
its  debt  obligations  as  well  as  pay  off 
investors. 

Another  option,  which  is  stated  in 
the  venture  agreement  setting  up  the 
Ingersoll-Warburg  partnership,  is  for 
INI  to  issue  a  public  offering  of  non¬ 
voting  stock  —  with  the  proceeds 
being  used  to  cash  out  Warburg  and 
other  investors,  such  as  Drexel,  and 
pay  off  long-term  debt. 

1^1 

IN  BRIEF 

Morning  Call’s  mag 
geared  for  tourists 

The  Morning  Call  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  recently  launched  a  quarterly 
magazine  called  Valley  Guide,  which 
is  geared  toward  the  visitors  and  busi¬ 
ness  convention  community.  Valley 
Guide  will  be  distributed  at  area  tour¬ 
ist  attractions,  colleges  and  local 
hotels. 

The  guide  —  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  newspaper’s 
advertising,  circulation  and  market¬ 
ing  services  departments  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Convention  and  Visi¬ 
tors  Bureau  —  features  points  of 
interest,  shopping  centers  and 
restaurants  as  well  as  a  calendar  of 

events  happening  within  a  50-mile 
radius  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Accounts 

receivable  levels  at 
75%  in  4th  qtr. 

The  newspaper  industry’s  current 
accounts  receivable  level  of  75.0%  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1987  trailed  the 
national  average  of  78.5%,  according 
to  TRW’s  Business  Payment  Index. 

Newspapers’  performance  in  the 
fourth  quarter  also  lagged  behind  how 
they  did  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1986 
when  the  level  of  current  accounts 
receivable  was  80.6%. 

Newspapers  fared  worse  than  the 
national  average  for  business  as  a 

whole  in  the  area  of  accounts  one  to 
60  days  past  due.  Nationally,  the 
average  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1987 
was  16.5%,  TRW  said,  while  for 
newspapers  the  level  of  accounts 
receivable  one  to  60  days  past  due 
was  21.1%.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1986,  newspapers’  level  of  accounts 
one  to  60  days  past  due  was  16.0%. 

However,  newspapers  did  better 
than  industry  as  a  whole  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  accounts  more  than  60 
days  overdue.  The  national  average 
for  business  in  the  1987  fourth  quarter 
was  5.0%  for  accounts  more  than  60 
days  past  due,  while  for  newspapers 
the  level  was  3.8%.  In  1986’s  fourth 
quarter,  the  level  for  newspapers  of 
accounts  more  than  60  days  past  due 
was  3.4%. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


"SENIOR  CLINIC".  Only  syndicated 
specialist-written  health  column 
addressing  medical  problems  of  your 
mature  (50  plus)  readers.  Weekly,  600 
words  ((i&A).  Sixth  year,  30  newspap¬ 
ers.  "Warm,  witty  authoritative,  excel¬ 
lent  reader  response"  (Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Four  weeks' 
trial.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  H.F.M.  Literary  Enterprises  ,  P.O. 
Box  307,  Edmonton.  Alberta,  Canada 
T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


"APHORISMS,  EPIGRAMS,  ET 
CETERA..  A  150-word  weekly 
column  of  one-liners  with  a  political  or 
reflective  slant.  Free  trial.  For  samples 
write:  Yavor  Bachev,  69  Paso  Hondo, 
Carmel  Valley,  CA  93924,  (408) 
625-5571. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  Illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  13th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


READER/PROMOTIONS 


ARE  YOU  RAISING  YOUR  HOME 
DELIVERY  RATES?  If  so.  Church,  Rick¬ 
ards,  Whitlock  have  the  reader  game 
that  will  help  you  hold  your  circulation. 
This  is  a  proven  promotion.  Call  l-(800) 
323-0227.  In  Illinois  (312)  345-7500. 


COMPETITION  HEATING  UP?,  Rate 
Increases?  or  just  a  need  for  a  Reader 
Participation/Circulation  Builder. 
WINGO  style  BINGO  by  SATCO  is  your 
answer.  For  more  info,  call  (305) 
441-2526  or  write;  SATCO,  1099 
Ponce  de  Leon  Blvd.,  Coral  Gables.  FL 
33134. 


REAL  ESTATE 


INMAN  REAL  ESTATE 
NEWS  FEATURES 

Cartoon,  graphic  service,  and  column 
(California  only).  Features  carried  by 
Miami  Herald.  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
New  York  Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  San  Diego  Union  and  many 
others.  Call  or  write  Bradley  Inman, 
5321  Manila  Ave.,  Oakland,  CA 
94618,  (415)  658-9252. 


MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  with  unique 
space-saving  feature  combining  fash¬ 
ion,  sewing,  home  decorating  and  need- 
lecraft.  AND  SEW  ON,  Box  71,  Martins¬ 
ville,  NJ  08836.  (201)  722-5676. 


Each  human  being 
is  a  work  of  art;  regrettably 
some  are  pornographic,  buf 
many  are  masterpieces. 

The  Parson 


ART  WANTED 


Wanted:  original  artwork  for  daily  and 
Sunday  comic  strip,  from  the  20's-80’s 
Tom  Horvitz,  73373  Country  Club  Dr., 
Apt.  1412,  Palm  Desert,  (;A  92260; 
(619)  341-8592. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BOATING  NEWSPAPER.  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s.  Twice-monthly  issues.  Estab¬ 
lished  5  years.  One/half  owernship, 
working  partner  sought.  “Longitude 
122”,  1150  Marina  Village  Pkwy,  Ste. 
103,  Alameda,  CA  94501.  (415) 
865-0120.  Bob  or  Jerry. 


FAST  GROWING  large  circulation  news¬ 
weekly,  in  Northeast,  looking  for 
partner/investor.  Write  "NEWSWEEK¬ 
LY"  P.O.  Box  331,  Bolton,  MA  01740. 


PROFITABLE  ESTABLISHED  Zone  2 
Spanish  language  weekly,  seeks  equity 
investors  for  expansion.  Box  2914 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  John¬ 
son  Drive,  Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS 
66205  (913)  236-5400  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO 
65613  (417)  326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy.  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (617)  644-5772. 
Appraisals*Consulting*Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 
(813)446-0871  nights:  or  write  Box 
3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No 
obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
Office:  (913)  236-5400 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
_ (417)  326-8700 _ 

Bruce  Wright-Media  Consultants 
27  Years  Publishing  Experience 
(916)  988-8959  -  P.O.  Box  910 
Orangevale  (Sacramento)  CA  95662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Buyers  or  Sellers.  Contact  Dick  Briggs. 
No  obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  579,  Landrum,  SC 
29356.  (803)  457-3846. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
8235  Douglas 
Dallas,  Texas  75225 
(214)361-4486  (918)  834-3876 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 
Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


2-1/2  YEAR  young  every  other  week 
newspaper  in  tremendous  growth  area 
of  New  Jersey.  28,500  circ.  mailed 
free.  Should  be  weekly  now!  1987  gross 
$238K.  Fantastic  potential  for  exper¬ 
ienced  newspaper  person/people/ 
corporation  with  capital.  No  real  estate 
involved.  Asking  $125K.  Reply  to  PO 
Box  191,  Bound  Brook,  NJ  08805. 


ADVERTISING  PAPER  FOR  SALE 
Pleasant,  Upstate  NY  community  -  fast 
growing,  lots  of  new  business.  Circula¬ 
tion:  5,886  -  direct  mailed  weekly.  Very 
good  growth  potential,  1  or  2  person 
operation.  Owner  needs  to  divide  fast 
growing  business.  $100,000  -  must 
have  $50,000  down  minimum.  Princi¬ 
pals  Only.  Write  to  PO  Box  216, 
Greene,  NY  13778. 


ARKANSAS  exclusive  county  weekly. 
1,800  circulation,  $125,000  gross. 
Priced  $115,000  with  $3(3,000  down. 
Call  or  write  Ryan  Phillips,  Phillips 
Media  Services,  215  Mountain  Dr., 
Suite  101,  Destin,  FL  32541.  (904) 
837-4040. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  East  Coast.  No 
competition.  4,600.  $400,000.  James 
Martin  &  Associates.  (614)  889-9747. 


NEW  MEXICO  DAILY  selling  assets  for 
2-1/2  times  growth.  Cash  flow  27%. 
Real  estate  included.  Bob  Houk,  (602) 
398-9112. 


Non-sailor  wishes  to  sell  sailboating 
tabloid  monthly.  Established  1972, 
serves  8  southeast  states.  PO  Box 
11384,  Bradenton,  FL  34282.  (813) 
758-5636. 


SMALL,  SUCCESSFUL  Montana  week¬ 
ly.  Growing  fast.  Outdoor  paradise. 
Owners  with  other  interests  open  to 
offer.  Box  2861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  SUNBELT  weekly  near  city. 
Doubling  each  6  years.  Now  at  $270K. 
Will  carry  itself.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer.  Box  2523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAST  TEXAS  TIMBER  COUNTRY, 
weekly,  70  years  old  with  building, 
doing  about  $150,000. 

ONLY  WEEKLY,  sen/es  county  seat  and 
other  west  Texas  towns  nearby.  Owner 
financing,  $25,000  down  will  buy.  Has 
netted  as  much  or  more  than  the  down 
payment  for  years  with  working  owners. 

Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


CLASSIFIED 

The  Industry’s 
Meeting  Place. 
212  675-4380 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


GROWTH-MINDED  acquirer  committed 
to  high  quality,  medium-sized,  media 
properties  seeking  suburban  and/or 
community  dailies,  including  newspap¬ 
er  groups,  with  audited  circulation  in 
excess  of  10,000.  Company  has  proven 
ability  to  close  transactions,  and  is 
interested  in  keeping  management  in 
place.  Strictest  confidence  will  be 
maintained.  Write  Box  2867,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LAST  YEAR,  each  of  our  community 
newspapers  won  an  average  of  eight 
awards  for  editorial  and  advertising 
excellence.  We’re  committed  to  excel¬ 
lence,  and  we're  acquiring  growing 
papers  with  revenues  exceeding 
$500,000.  We're  well-financed.  Confi¬ 
dentiality  guaranteed.  Write  Box  2879, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUR  AFFILIATES  own  4  Television 
stations  and  are  seeking  acquisitions  of 
daily  newspapers.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact  First  Allied  Corpora¬ 
tion,  270  Commerce  Dr.,  Rochester, 
NY  14623.  (716)  359-3000.  Kevin 
Glazer. 


WE  ARE  owner'operators  of  57  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Cana¬ 
da  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  we  are 
aggressively  seeking  acquisitions  of 
daily  newspapers,  circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
American  Publishing  Co. 
Division  of  Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Ave. 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V6J  1P5 

(604)  732-4443 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY  periodical. 
First  time  offer.  Established  8  years 
exclusive  in  its  region.  Explosive  growth 
area.  Southeast  Florida.  Statewide- 
regional  recognition  and  linkages.  Some 
paid.  Gross  sales  in  excess  of 
$280,000.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
2438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISH. ..AND  PROSPER! 

Join  our  network  of  independent 
publishers.  Licensed  territories  avail¬ 
able  for  exclusive  monthly  syndicated 
publication.  Profitable.  Proven  track 
record.  Minimum  cash  requirement 
$35,000.  Write  or  call  President,  API, 
PO  Box  98,  Dayton,  OH  45459, 
1-(513)  435-5937. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country’s 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-800-247-2338. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts” 

Call  Today.  (609)  783-6070. 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


UJCOUOH 


SENSATIONAL 

COLOR 

SENSATIONAL 

PRICES 

High-quality  color  is  a  must 
if  you  want  to  compete  in  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  world. 

Let  us  handle  your  process 
color  separations.  We  offer 
an  introductory  price  of  just 
$77  for  a  separation  up  to 
8x10.  Plus  a  two-day  turn¬ 
around  schedule.  And  the  fin¬ 
est  quality  available. 

Call  us  today  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  price  quote. 


317-664-6287 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES.  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


EVERY  newspaper  that  our  company 
has  been  contracted  to  do  their  tele¬ 
marketing  in  the  past  5  years  have  all 
GAINED  in  paid  circulation.  With  that 
kind  of  record,  why  don't  you  use  DCA 
Promotions  for  your  next  sales 
campaign?  No  news^per  is  too  large  or 
too  small  for  us  to  improve  your  circula¬ 
tion.  DCA  Promotions,  3864  Center 
Rd.,  Brunswick,  OH.  (216)  225-7440. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 


CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column  inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


INDEXING  SERVICE  offered  by  profes¬ 
sional  indexer  with  16  years  experience 
as  editor  of  indexes  to  newspapers, 
including  the  Washington  Post  and  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  trade  publications 
in  several  cifferent  industries.  Joan  H. 
Schilling,  1386  Diller  Drive,  Wooster, 
OH  44691.  (216)  262-4556. 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


ASSOCIATED  WEB 
TECHNOLOGY  INCORPORATED 
Web  Press  installation  service  and 
repair  training  and  start-ups.  Specializ¬ 
ing  in  Harris  and  Goss  presses. 

Larry  Welch,  Route  3,  Box  153,  Tuttle, 
OK  73089.  (800)  338-9656. 


WEB  SPECIALIST-Press  Repair,  Relo¬ 
cation,  Erection.  Personnel  Training 
and  Start-ups.  Reasonable  Rates. 

Hank  Bustos  (301)  521-5178 


WORD  PROCESSING 

MANUSCRIPTS,  etc.,  W/P,  Typing, 
your  copy  or  cassette.  Exp.  Write  for 
prices  -  describe  work.  PO  Box  4425, 
River  Edge,  NJ  07661. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


INSTANT  VIDEO  PROOFING 
Fast  editing  color,  B/W  negatives  or 
slides.  Desktop  CCTV,  6:1  zoom  VCR- 
printer  output.  Speeds  up  photo  selec¬ 
tion.  Under  $5,000.  Money  back 
guarantee. 

Speedmaster  1  E.  Eseco  Road 
Cushing,  OK  74023 


SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


COMPUTERS 


Still  desperately  searching  for  a  buyer 
for  our  Crossfield  Hastech  2330 
computers.  As  of  yet  no  one  has  shown 
any  interest  in  buying  our  computer. 
EVEN  CROSSFIELD  HASTECH  HAS  NO 
INTEREST  IN  BUYING  BACK  THEIR 
OWN  COMPUTERS  THAT  WERE  USED 
ONLY  FIVE  MONTHS!  It  you  know  of 
any  one  who  wants  to  buy  a  Crossfield 
Hastech  computer  systems  please  call 
(813)  923-3635.  ARE  CROSSFIELD 
HASTECH  COMPUTERS  IMPOSSIBLE 
TO  RESELL? 


MAILROOM 


1985  227S  5/1  Muller  inserter.  1 
year’s  use.  (818)  885-5995. 


9-HEAD,  48-P  SHERIDAN  inserting 
machine.  2  roller  top  Cutler  Hammer 
conveyors.  12ft  &  14ft  Hall  systems 
bundle  conveyors.  Hall  Systems  counter 
stacker.  Still  in  operation,  available 
after  August  '88.  Contact  Mark  Olson, 
The  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  PO  Box 
271,  Monterey,  CA  93942.  (408) 
646-1808. 


Cheshire  730  Lister  label  printer.  1  up 
excellent  condition.  Must  sell  imme- 
diatley.  Best  offer.  Contact  Tom  at 
(602)  997-5811. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 

Model  301-1  320  Kansa  Inserter.  Cost 
$30,000  1978.  In  storage  after  6 
months  use.  $8,000.  4118  S.  Presa 
Street,  San  Antonio,  TX  78223.  (512) 
534-0329. 


MUELLER  INSERTERS: 
1-1981  3  into  1 

1- 1972  3  into  1 

2- 1969  3  into  1 

All  can  be  seen  in  operation 
(408)  289-1400 


STACKERS 

Hall  Monitor 
IDAB 

Sta-Hi  251  &  257 
Muller-Martini  259 

STRAPPERS 

Signode 

Ovalstrap  JP-80 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Pacers,  Stream  Aligners,  Conveyor 
Roller  Top,  Slip  Torque,  Belt 

Systemation,  Inc. 

(203)  675-9438  FAX  (203)  678-0437 


“SUPER”  48  X  48  Plastic  Pallets  for  55 
Gal.  Drums,  will  contain  up  to  12 
Gallons  of  overflow  or  leakage  of  your 
inks,  solvents  and  chemicals. 

KEEP  YOUR  FLOORS  CLEAN 
PDQ  PLASTICS  INC.,  (201)  823-0270 
PO  Box  1001  EP,  Bayonne,  NJ  07002 


MISCELLANEOUS 


30  K-99  Kasper  newspaper  vending 
machines.  Most  in  cement.  $20.00 
each.  4118  S.  Presa  St.,  San  Antonio, 
TX  78223.  (512)  534-0329. 


ADVICE  TO  TURNKEY 
NEW  PLANT  or  UPGRADING 
Small  to  medium  newspapers;  typeset¬ 
ting  to  mailroom,  new  and  us^  equip¬ 
ment.  Clients  have  saved  thousands.  20 
years  experience.  Robbie  Cunningham, 
PO  Box  588,  Pawleys  Island,  SC 
29585.  (803)  237-4022. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AVAILABLE  8600  with  38  fonts 
$13,500.  Call  Bob  Vedder  (813) 
484-2611. 


RECONDITIONED  COMPUGRAPHIC 
typesetting  EQUIPMENT 


□  Terminals  GRCIPH-X 

□  Front-ends  215/439-1942 

□  Typesetters  1106  Hanover  Avenue 

AHenlown,  PA  18103 


Deadline  for  line  ads, 
extensions  and  cancellations: 
Tuesday,  12  noon  (EST) 
for  the  current  week’s  issue. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CASH  FOR 
LINOTRON  202 
MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
(614)  846-7025 


2  unit  Newsking 

King  Press  Sheeter  with  all  connecting 
parts  including  clutches. 

4  Unit  Goss  Commity  -  oil  bath, 
extra  clean  press. 

Goss  Community  Add-On  Units 
Grease  and  Oil. 

Goss  Suburban  Add-On  Units 
Available. 

2  Unit  Mergenthaler-Mogel  folder 

40hp. 

Mueller  Inserters;  1-1981  3  into  1; 
1-1972  3  into  1;  2-1969  3  into  1. 

All  can  be  seen  in  operation. 

WESCO  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

Telephone  (408)  289-1400 

Telex  172664  Fax  (408)  289-1432 


FOR  SALE  Harris  System  96,  complete. 
Which  will  be  including  280  MB  disk 
drive  and  disk  packs,  multiplexer, 
control  consoles,  1760  terminal,  7 
1770  remote  editing  terminals.  1  1780 
advance  editing  terminal.  2  2221 
display  ad  system.  2  aps  micro  5  CRT 
phototypesetter  with  latest  technology 
and  fonts.  System  includes  peripherals. 
This  system  is  ideal  for  daily  or  other 
applications  including  commercial 
works.  Two-and-a-half-years  old.  In 
excellent  condition.  Ready  to  discuss 
any  serious  offer.  Want  to  deal  immedi¬ 
ately.  Call  Robert  Nalo,  PDG  (514) 
581-1450  or  (514)  759-1621. 


FOR  SALE  Harris  2540  system.  Make 
offer.  Call  (718)  761-3547. 


LOW  PRICES  ON  POSTSCRIPT  PRINT¬ 
ERS!  QMS  PS  Jet,  1 1  faces,  $3200; 
QMS  PS  Jet  +  ,  35  faces,  $3400  QMS 
PS  810  w/35  faces,  SX  Engine  -  Call! 
These  printers  i/f  w/  Apple  or  IBM 
computers  &  300  dpi  resolution. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


ONE  SYSTEM  TERMINALS:  PE  12’s  at 
$1800.  PE  28's  at  $2250  each; 

MCS  8600  (Typesetter  Only),  50  Type¬ 
faces,  $12,5(j0. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


PRINTED  CIRCUIT  BOARDS  and  a  wide 
variety  of  typesetter  parts  tor  almost  all 
models  of  CG  equipment  and  other 
manufacturers.  Call  for  a  free  catalogue 
tailored  to  your  needs.  Over  1000 
boards  in  stock. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


TYPESETTING  SYSTEMS 
BUY/SELL'BROKER  Our  in-house,  full¬ 
time  technical  staff  will  provide  you 
with  an  easy,  risk-free  means  to  satisfy 
your  system  needs.  GRAPHIC 
SYSTEMS  EXCHANGE  (716) 
385-3027. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


Deadline  for  line  ads  is 
Tuesday,  12  noon 
for  the  current  week's  issue. 


PLATEMAKING 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accesories. 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 


Whether  it’s  a  press,  phototypesetting  or 
mailroom  equipment,  camera  and  dark¬ 
room  equipment  and  supplies,  or  com¬ 
puters  and  computer  software,  you’ll  find 
better  prospects  and  better  buys  in  E&P 
Classified. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  IG'"  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


2  letterflex  290A  systems.  Purchased 
in  1981,  used  18  months,  in  storage 
since.  Excellent  for  backup  machines  or 
spare  parts.  (415)  645-2471. 


LETTERFLEX  290As 
FOR  SALE 

Three  (3)  290A  systems  and  related 
punch-bend-trim  equipment  available 
due  to  conversion  to  offset. 

Contact 

Ramsey  Altman  or  Bill  Willoughby 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
(404)  526-5151 


WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 


1976  HARRIS  1650 
5  units  L.H. 

5  units  R.H. 

5  splicers 

2  ovens 

1  Bay  Window 
1  22-3/4"  3:2  folder 
1  22-3/4"  2:1  folder 

3  Additional  1650  units  available 
1  60"  MEG  splicer,  never  used 

1  D.S.  America  Step  &  Repeat  Model 
PC533-C1  1 -year-old 


IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS 

Harris  V15-A  add  on  units, 

Harris  V-25  add  on  units 
Harris  V-25,  V-22  and  V-15A  available. 
Completely  rebuilt  available  on 
exchange  basis. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Goss/Harris  parts  in  stock. 

Cylinder  exchange  program  available. 
We  have  in  stock  V15-A,  V15-D,  V22, 
V25  Goss  community  cylinders  and 
copper  rollers. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Telex  140186 


Lucius  Morse,  Owner 
(314)  961-9997 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here — every  week! 


We’re  here  —  when  you 
need  Classified! 

212  675-4380 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


HARRIS 

-N-845,  5  units,  1-RBC2.  1974 
-V-15D.  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
-V-22,  6  units. 

GOSS 

-Metro,  2  units,  22  3/4  add-on 
-Urbanite,  9  units,  1  folder 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

HARRIS 

-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 

-V-15A,  4  units 

GOSS 

-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

JF-K  folder/quarterfolder  in  excellent 
condition  $12,500.  Call  Bob  Vedder 
(813)  484-2611. 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  units  stacked  or  floor  posi¬ 
tion,  as  is  or  recond. 

6  Unit  NK  with  KJ6  folder  1970/74 
5  Unit  CK  with  KJ6  folder  60  HP 

GOSS 

4  add-on  oil  lub.  Community  units 

2  SSC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folders  1980/84 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

7  Unit  SSC  Community  1983  21-1/2" 
cut-off,  4-high,  3  floor  units 

2  Unit  Suburban  press  S-1130 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 

1  Add-on  V-15A  doctor  unit 

2  4-unit  V-15A  presses  with  JF7 
1974/79 

5  Unit  V-15A  with  JF15  folder  1979 
4  Unit  V-25  with  JFIO  folder  1978 
4  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard 

2  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  as  a  complete 
press  or  add-on  units 
MISC. 

Enkel  zero  speed  splicer,  Web  Special¬ 
ties  3-web  ribbon  deck.  Imprinters, 
Count-O-Veyors 

CALL  US  IF  YOU’RE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  SELLING  YOUR  PRESS! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  42362 

KING  PRESS  9  units,  1977,  1978, 
1983.  Available  through  consolidation. 
Excellent  operating  condition.  As  is, 
where  is.  Running  inspection  welcome. 
Hearst  Corporation.  Call  (303) 
733-3838. 


MARK  I  Headliner,  1961,  18  units, 
Goss  RTP’s.  40  inch  reels,  4  2/1  double 
folders,  GE  drives.  Hearst  Corp.  Call 
(303)  733-3838. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

22"  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  5  units,  3  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1979-82 
Goss  Suburban,  3  units  and  7  units 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 
Solna  Distributor,  6  units,  3  decks 

22-3/4"  CUTOFF 
Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  3-color 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color 
Goss  Super  Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Goss  Suburban  1500,  4  units 
Goss  SC/Communi^,  6  units 
Goss  Community,  5  units 
Goss  SC  Folder,  2  in  stock 
Harris  845,  5  units 
Harris  NC400,  5  units 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  continuous 
M.A.N.  UniMan  4/2,  5  units,  4  decks 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  8  units,  2  decks 
NewsKing,  6  units 
King  KJ8  half/quarter  folder 

SPLICERS 

Cary  FP  4045,  8  available 
Enkel  Model  2000 
M.E.G.  D-200,  4  available 
Butler  4042-16,  2  available 

ONE  Corp/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


PRESS 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Balloon  formers  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Goss  R.T.P.'s  40",  42" 

Goss  Mark  I  half  decks 

Goss  Mark  II  half  decks 

Goss  double  2:1  folder  C.O.  22-3/4" 

Goss  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Goss  portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  Urbanite  units 

Hoe  skip  slitters  all  cutoffs 

Hoe  balloons  C.O.  22-3,'4" 

Paper  roll  handling  track  &  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.’s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to  simplified 
system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791 


TRADE-IN  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

2- Unit  Color  King  W/KJ6  folder 
(D.P.)-doing  commercial  book  work 

5- Unit  News  King  W/KJ6  folder 
(1976)-can  be  seen  in  operation  in 
weekly  paper. 

8-Unit  Color  King  (1982)  w/KJS 
folder,  upper  former  and  KJ6  folder- 
excellent  4/c  press  w/gtuer  and 
autolube 

4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1977) 

6- Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1974) 

1-Color  King  KJ6  folder,  rebuilt,  with 

press  drive 

3- Unit  Goss  community 

4- Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

4-Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1984) 

6-Unit  Web  Leader  w/8  web  folder,  20 
IPH  (1979) 

1 -Quadra-Color  unit  (1980) 

1-Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  and  3-knife 

4-Ebway  splicers 

Baldwin  count-o-veyors 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  office  (816)  931-5291 
4200  Pennsylvania,  Ste.  210 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of- 
8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22  3/4" 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  3/4"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED:  Equipment  that  will  plastic¬ 
ize.  Individual  tabloids  for  home  deliv¬ 
ery.  RAM  (201)  349-2144. 


WANTED: 

In-Line  Quarter  Folder.  Good  Condition. 
Call  David  Graybill.  (509)  663-5161. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Los 
Angeles,  is  seeking  an  assistant  associ¬ 
ate  or  full  professor  to  teach  courses  in 
news  writing  and  editing:  Public  rela¬ 
tions,  or  advertising  and  to  supervise  a 
paid  staff  in  the  production  of  the 
University's  student  newspaper. 
Masters  with  nonteaching  journalistic 
experience  required.  PhD  preferred. 
Send  letter,  current  vita,  and  three 
letters  of  references  to  Dr.  Keith 
Henning,  Chair,  Department  of  Commu¬ 
nication  Studies,  (JSULA,  5151  State 
University  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90032. 
Deadline  May  9th  or  until  filled.  Start¬ 
ing  date:  Fall  1988  or  January  1989. 


PROFESSIONAL  IN  RESIDENCE 

Professional  journalist  with  a  reputation 
for  being  a  newsroom  mentor  to  spend  9 
months  sharpening  his  or  her  teaching 
skills  with  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  William  Allen  White  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communications  at 
the  Universi^  of  Kansas.  This  profes¬ 
sional  in  residence  will  need  a  Bache¬ 
lor's  degree,  extensive  editingTeporting 
experience  and  the  ability  to  teach  such 
courses  as  reporting,  editing,  editorial 
writing,  newspaper  management  and 
newspaper  production.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  those  who  plan  to  return  to 
newspaper  work.  A  grant  from  the 
Gannett  Foundation  allows  for  a 
9-month  salary  that  is  comparable  to 
pay  scales  for  senior  news  room  posi¬ 
tions.  Classes  begin  August  29,  1988. 
Applications  should  contain  letter, 
resume  and  references  and  must  be 
postmarked  by  May  2,  1988.  Write  Ted 
Frederickson,  Chair.  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS  66045.  the 
University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


PRINT  JOURNALISM  faculty  member 
sought  to  teach  courses  in  News- 
Editorial  sequence  and  related  areas. 
Do  research.  Rank:  Open.  Tenure  track 
position.  Salary:  Competitive  national¬ 
ly.  Qualifications:  Ph.D.  and  publica¬ 
tions.  Professional  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Employment  date:  August  22, 
1988.  Deadline  for  applications:  May 
15,  1988,  or  until  satisfactorily  filled. 
Send  vita,  courses  can  teach  and  have 
taught,  three  letters  of  recommendation 
and  official  transcripts  tO:  Dr.  E.  Joseph 
Broussard,  Head,  Department  of 
Communication,  University  of  South¬ 
western  Louisiana,  PO  Box  4365(3  USL, 
Lafayette,  LA  70504.  EEO,  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. _ 


The  greatest  happiness 
for  the  thinking  man  is 
to  have  fathomed  the 
fathomable,  and  to  quietly 
revere  the  unfathomable. 
Goethe 


NEWS  ADVISER 

For  Collegian  Inc.,  publisher  of  The 
Daily  Collegian,  Penn  State’s  morning 
newspaper,  circulation  20,000.  Our 
organization  includes  as  Professional 
Staff  of  28  p^ple,  counting  advisers 
and  production  employees,  and  a 
student  staff  of  approximately  250. 
Collegian  Inc.  is  a  self-supporting  non¬ 
profit  organization  with  an  annual 
budget  of  more  than  $1  million. 

This  is  a  full-time  career  position  for  a 
person  with  qualifications  and  potential 
in  print  journalism  and  education.  Posi¬ 
tion  available  immediately. 

Required  skills:  writing,  editing,  teach¬ 
ing,  typing.  Also:  good  people  skills, 
good  general  communication  skills  and 
ability  to  grow  into  this  job. 

Preferred:  Minimum  of  one  year  of 
related  experience  with  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Experience  on  a  college  news¬ 
paper  helpful.  Degree  desired.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  layout,  photography  or  graphics 
would  be  a  plus. 

The  news  adviser  reports  to  the  general 
manager.  Job  includes  organizing  and 
conducting  training  classes  for  all  new 
student  staff  members  and  providing 
day-to-day  guidance  to  students. 
Five-day,  40-hour  week.  Typical  start¬ 
ing  time  1 1AM.  The  new  employee  will 
have  some  say  in  setting  hours,  which 
are  somewhat  flexible.  Daylight  week¬ 
day  hours  are  available  during  weeks 
when  The  Daily  Collegian  is  not  publish¬ 
ing.  You  will  be  working  with  compu¬ 
ters.  Your  office  will  be  in  a  “no  smok¬ 
ing"  area. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  on  the  job, 
the  news  adviser  will  work  in  many 
departments  on  all  three  shifts.  The 
purpose  of  this  orientation  training  is  to 
give  the  news  adviser  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  personnel  and  day-to-day 
operations. 

Starting  annual  salary  is  $17,160. 
Company  pays  80  percent  of  medical 
and  hospitalization.  Good  vacation 
plan.  Paid  holidays  include  one  week 
for  Christmas.  Other  benefits.  Consider¬ 
able  on-the-job  freedom  working  in  a 
people-oriented  company. 

Application  deadline  May  16.  Apply  to: 

Mr.  Gerry  Lynn  Hamilton 
General  Manager 
Collegian  Inc. 

126  Carnegie  Building 
University  Park,  PA  16802-5197 
Include  cover  letter,  resume,  references 
and  three  story  clips.  Also  include  a 
two-page  memo  to  the  general  manager 
summarizing  your  most  significant 
qualifications  and  how  they  particularly 
suit  you  for  this  job.  Include  any  other 
materials  that  will  be  helpful  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  your  application. 

Applications  will  be  acknowledged. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER  FOR  ARIZONA  daily 
weekly  group.  We  are  seeking  an 
accountant  with  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  printing  background  as 
chief  financial  officer  for  home  owned 
Arizona  newspaper  group,  reporting  to 
owner-president.  Excellent  salary, 
benefits,  growth  potential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Donovan  Kramer,  Sr,  Publisher,  PO  Box 
639,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85222. 


CPA  OR  CPA  CANDIDATE  immediate 
opening  for  a  hands-on,  people  oriented 
person  with  strong  accounting  and 
people  management  skills.  Will  report 
to  chief  financial  officer  and  will  assist 
in  managing  accounts  receivable  and  in 
overseeing  the  total  business  office 
function.  Excellent  salary,  benefits, 
growth  potential.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  P.K.  Padma- 
nabhan.  The  Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box 
350  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  for  group- 
owned  newspaper,  shopping  guide, 
commercial  printing  and  distribution 
operation  located  in  Midwest.  Advance¬ 
ment  opportunites  for  individual  strong 
in  sales,  people  motivation  and  organi¬ 
zation.  If  you're  strong  in  community 
relations,  implementing  changes  and 
leading  people  to  success  this  number 
two  slot  may  be  tor  you.  Send,  in  confi¬ 
dence,  resume,  and  detailed  letter  of 
operating  philosophy,  experience, 
achievements  and  salary  history.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  to  $50,000  plus  benefits  and 
incentives.  Box  2876,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER/ 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

THE  SANTA  FE  REPORTER,  a  New 
Mexico  weekly  is  looking  for  an  Associ¬ 
ate  Publisher/GM  to  team  with  new 
owner/Publisher/Editor  in  launching  an 
era  of  growth  for  this  14-year-old,  local¬ 
ly  owned,  award-winning  and  profitable 
newspaper.  The  20,000-circulation 
weekly  has  built  community  loyalty  and 
is  ripe  for  growth.  Both  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  are  great.  The 
Publisher  seeks  someone  who  has 
successfully  run  a  business,  preferably, 
but  not  necessarily,  in  the  publications 
field.  The  candidate  needs  exceptional 
skills  in  staff  management,  as  well  as 
extensive  background  in  financial 
management,  including  budgets, 
collections  and  pricing/rate  policy.  A 
strong  background  of  at  least  five  years 
in  marketing,  sales  or  circulation  would 
be  highly  desireable.  The  Associate 
Publisher  will  have  responsibilty  for  the 
advertising,  circulation  and  production 
departments,  for  hiring  their  staff,  and 
for  planning  and  inplementing  budgets. 
This  is  a  job  for  a  hands-on  manager 
who  can  make  hundreds  of  small  daily 
decisions  as  well  as  address  major 
strategic  issues.  Rewards  include  a  very 
competitive  salary  and  incentives,  a 
stock  option,  and  living  in  one  of  the 
country's  most  beautiful  historic  state 
capitals.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter 
with  employment  history  to  Publisher, 
Box  1868,  Santa  Fe,  NM  875C1-1868. 
Confidentiality  guaranteed.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

CONTROLLER 

THe  New  Jersey  Herald,  a  20,000  daily 
located  in  beautiful  Sussex  County,  NJ 
needs  a  hands-on  controller  with 
complete  newspaper  financial  back¬ 
ground.  Must  have  4  year  accounting 
degree.  Experience  with  IBM  36 
computer  and  personal  computers  a 
plus.  Send  resume  or  call  James  W. 
Collins,  General  Manager,  The  New 
Jersey  Herald,  2  Spring  Street,  Newton, 
NJ  07860.  Ph.  (201)  383-1500,  Ext. 
264. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

DIVISION  CONTROLLER 
Growing  media  company  offers  exciting, 
ground  floor  opportunity  for  a  controller 
for  its  Bellevue,  WA  based  Northwest 
Media  Division  (2  dailies,  2  weeklies, 
shoppers).  Requires  minimum  5  years 
newspaper  experience  as  controller  or 
number  2  in  a  medium-large  newspaper 
and  in  designing,  administering, 
converting,  and  merging  multi-property 
financial  systems.  Prefer  EDP/PC- 
literate  candidate.  We  offer  a  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
equity  interest  through  a  noncontribut- 
ory  ESOP.  Interested  and  qualified 
candidates  should  submit  a  detailed 
resume  of  credentials  and  experience 
related  to  above  with  a  cover  letter  and 
salary  history  to  Larry  E.  Walcutt,  Vice- 
President  of  Finance,  Persis  Northwest 
Media  Division,  PO  Box  90130, 
Bellevue,  WA  98009-0130.  EOE. 


IF  YOU  ARE  an  experienced  newspaper 
executive  with  a  solid  advertising  or 
circulation  sales  management  back¬ 
ground  and  are  interested  in  joining  a 
well  established  growing  organization 
that  offers  excellent  growth  opportunity 
in  newspaper  general  management,  we 
would  welcome  your  resume.  Candidate 
should  give  complete  employment  and 
salary  history.  We  are  interested  in 
ambitious  professionals,  anxious  to 
accept  responsibility  and  accountabili¬ 
ty.  Unlimited  future  prospects.  Reply  in 
complete  confidence  to  Box  2899, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  or  news¬ 
paper  executi''e  is  sought  to  identify 
acquisition  opportunities  for  a  financial 
services  company.  Extensive  industry 
knowledge  and  familiarity  with  the 
newspaper  community  is  essential. 
Compensation  will  be  commensurate 
with  skills  and  value-added.  Relocation 
unnecessary.  Part-time  and  recently 
retired  candidates  will  be  considered. 
Reply  to  Box  2868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Medium-sized  daily  in  Southwest  seeks 
a  qualified  and  experienced  general 
manager  who  has  a  successful  track 
record;  who  can  generate  bottom  line 
results;  is  a  pro  in  budgeting  and  plan¬ 
ning;  possesses  expert  marketing  and 
sales  management  skills;  knows 
production  basics;  and  has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  quality  journalism.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  also  be  a  reliable 
judge  of  talent  among  staff,  and  a  fair 
and  strong  leader  of  people.  If  you  are  a 
well-rounded  newspaper  professional 
who  is  interested  in  making  a  strong 
contribution  while  accepting  a  leader¬ 
ship  challenge,  send  your  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to:  Box  2885, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GM 

Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune  needs 
innovative,  hands-on  publisher/GM  to 
lead  staff  at  10,500-circulation  daily 
with  TMC  in  growing,  competitive, 
beautiful  lakeshore  market.  To  replace 
retiring  publisher.  Prefer  applicants 
with  shirt-sleeve  newspaper  experience, 
especially  in  news,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to  group  president 
David  Rau,  Kingsport  Times-News,  Box 
479,  Kingsport,  TN  37662. 


STATE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Colorado 
Press  Association  invites  qualified  appl¬ 
icants  to  submit  complete  and  docu¬ 
mented  resume  presentations,  with 
attributions  as  to  your  personal  back¬ 
ground  and  professional  abilities,  in 
writing.  Deadline  for  submission  of 
applications  is  July  1,  1988.  Confiden¬ 
tiality  will  be  respected.  No  phone  calls 
accepted.  Send  to  PO  Box  4401,  Santa 
Fe  Station,  Denver,  CO  80204. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


nariie 

Company 

Addraatt 

City 

Statn 

7ip 

Phone 

Classification. 


Authorized  Signature- 
Copy — 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1,  1988 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $5.80  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.00  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBF1EVIAT10NS. 

DEADLINE;  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$80  per 
column  inch;  2  to  4  times-$75  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  5  to  1 1  times, 
$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  12  or  more  times,  $60  per  column  inch, 
per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  A  Publishor 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


PUBLISHER  for  zone  5  daily,  weekly, 
shopper  with  commercial  printing. 
We're  the  right  group  it  you  can  lead 
people  in  all  departments  to  success. 

Sto  $40,000  plus  incentives  and 
ts.  Box  2787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  is  seeking  a  manager  to  handle  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  person  will  report  to  a  board 
of  directors.  Reply  in  writing  with 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Search  Committee,  SC  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  PO  Box  11429,  Columbia,  SC 
29211.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 
Mid-Atlantic  newspaper  group  seeks 
strong,  positive  achievers  who  enjoy 
sales,  know  how  to  set  and  achieve 
goals,  and  can  prove  themselves  as 
team  leaders.  Excellent  growth  poten¬ 
tial  for  performers.  I  ell  us  why  you 
belong  on  our  team.  Please  fonward  your 
resume  to:  Chris  Engel,  Independent 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  7013,  Dover,  DE, 
19903. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Sought  for  growing  20,000  circulation, 
independently  owned.  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  daily.  Experienced  advertising/ 
marketing  manager  needed  to  direct 
young,  eager  advertising  staff  of  20  plus 
5  artists  who  are  attracted  to  this  lively 
five  college  Connecticut  River  Valley 
area.  Strong  incentive  package  with 
retail  staff  operating  on  100%  commis¬ 
sion.  Unusual  and  attractive  benefits. 
Write  to  co-publisher,  Charles  W. 
DeRose,  and  tell  him  why  you  are  the 
right  person  for  this  excellent  career 
opportunity.  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette, 
PO  Box  299,  Northampton,  MA  01060. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Santa  Fe  Reporter,  a  20,000-circu¬ 
lation,  locally-owned,  profitable  weekly, 
seeks  aggressive  advertising  director.  At 
least  5  years  sales  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  supervisory,  required.  Must  be 
excellent  motivator  and  skilled  at 
setting  goals,  developing  marketing 
plans  and  budgets.  Rewards  include 
very  competitive  salary  and  incentives, 
at  editorially-distinguished  newspaper 
in  beautiful,  historic  Santa  Fe.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  with  employ¬ 
ment  history  to  Publisher,  Box  1868, 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501-1868.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  Confidentiality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Twice-weekly  newspaper  in  rapidly- 
growing  community  near  Atlanta  seeks 
advertising  director.  Strong  newspaper 
sales  and  graphics  background 
required,  along  with  ability  to  organize 
and  direct  three-member  sales  staff. 
Successful  applicant  will  be  willing  to 
relocate  and  be  ready  to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  tor  the  department  from  day  one. 
Starting  salary  to  $25,000,  plus 
monthly  bonuses  (based  on  budgeted 
sales  projections).  Reply  to:  Box  2904, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  expanding  our  retail  manage¬ 
ment  staff  and  looking  for  an  enthusias¬ 
tic,  creative  individual  proven  success¬ 
ful  in  sales  with  management  ability. 
Over  250,000  daily  circulation  and 
350,000  on  Sunday.  Excellent  TMC 
program.  Attractive  Southern  city  in 
Zone  6.  Compensation  includes  salary, 
bonus,  excellent  insurance  and  retire¬ 
ment  benefits  plus  generous  vacation 
program.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Columbian,  Southwest  Washing¬ 
ton's  largest  independently  owned, 
daily  newspaper  (48,000  daily  with 
annual  gross  revenues  of  $28  million), 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
display  advertising  manager.  Located 
in  the  Portland,  Oregon  metropolitan 
area,  our  community  offers  a  subur¬ 
ban/rural  market  of  211,000  people 
centered  between  the  Southern 
Washington/Northern  Oregon  coast 
and  the  beautiful  Cascade  Mountains. 
Combined  with  the  Columbia  River, 
every  type  of  outdoor  recreation  is 
within  a  90  minute  drive. 

The  successfui  applicant  will  have 
three  to  five  years  of  results-oriented 
display  advertising  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience  Including  competi¬ 
tive  selling,  product  development, 
proven  motivational  and  leadership 
ability,  multiple  product  sales  as  well 
as  administrative  skiils  such  as  budg¬ 
eting,  delegation  and  demonstrated 
ability  to  clearly  communicate  strate¬ 
gic  goals  and  objectives. 

The  Columbian  produces  a  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  four  geographic 
ROP  zones,  our  own  weekly  total 
market  coverage  product,  a  television 
magazine  and  weekly  entertainment 
magazine.  In  addition,  we  have  an 
aggressive  special  sections  phiioso- 
phy.  If  you  have  experience  in  these 
areas,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Our  staff  is  an  energetic,  goal- 
directed  group  of  28  sales  and 
support  professionals  who  deserve 
the  best  in  their  department  mana¬ 
ger. 

The  Columbian  offers  an  excellent 
benefit  package  including  company 
matched  401K,  Profit  Sharing  Plan, 
full  medical/dental  and  four  weeks 
paid  vacation.  Starting  salary  will  be 
$45,000  to  $50,000  depending  on 
experience,  plus  moving  allowance. 
To  apply  please  call  or  write  for  your 
application  packet:  Ann  Michael,  Vice 
President,  Human  Resources,  PO 
Box  180,  Vancouver,  WA  98666.  (206) 
694-3391. 

Equal  Opportunity  Ernpjpyer 


The  most  powerful  weapon 
of  ignorance  -  the  diffusion 
of  printed  matter. 

Leo  Tolstoy 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
St.  Louis  Suburban  Journals,  largest 
midwestern  group  of  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers,  seeks  classified  sales 
manager  with  strong  telemarketing 
experience  who  will  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  aggressive  growth  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Ideal  candidate  has  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience  in  newspap¬ 
er  advertising  sales  and  management, 
strong  record  of  success  in  telemarket¬ 
ing  leadership,  and  effective  communi¬ 
cation  and  training  skills.  Responsibi- 
lites  include  managing  a  central  staff  of 
over  fifty  sales  and  supervisory  person¬ 
nel,  telemarketing  sales  training,  team 
selling  with  outside  sales  representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  creative  development  of 
classified  revenue  to  assure  growth. 
Experience  with  Sll  System/55  helpful. 
Salary  plus  commission  with  excellent 
total  income  potential.  No  telephone 
calls  please.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
and  income  history  and  requirements 
to:  Howard  Hall,  Classified  Advertising 
Director,  Suburban  Journals,  1714 
Deer  Tracks  Trail,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63131.  (EOE  M/F) 


GROWING  TMC  weekly  group  seeks  an 
aggressive,  growth-oriented  individual 
with  proven  sales  ability,  management 
and  organizational  skills,  to  lead  a  five- 
person  staff  in  Hershey,  PA.  (Chocolate- 
town,  U.S.A.).  Send  resume,  including 
salary  requirements,  to  Dwight  Hurst, 
Editor/Publisher,  Hershey  Chronicle, 
PO  Box  556,  Hershey,  PA  17033. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
ALEXANDRIA  LOUISIANA 

40,000  circulation  family  owned  news¬ 
paper  located  in  a  greater  community  in 
Central  Louisiana  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  retail  advertising 
manager. 

The  person  we  are  seeking  should  have 
a  degree  in  advertising  or  marketing,  a 
record  of  outstanding  achievement  as  a 
saleperson  and  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  results-oriented  advertising 
sales  management. 

We  offer  a  compensation  package  that 
is  competitive  plus  excellent  company 
benefits. 

Calll  or  write  Nelder  Dawson,  Personnel 
Director,  Alexandria  Daily  town  Talk, 
PO  Box  7558,  Alexandria,  LA  71306. 
(318)  487-6397.  EOE 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  Winnipeg  Sun  seeks  a  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  who  is  an  aggressive,  innovative  achiever,  has  a 
strong  track  record  with  major  accounts  and  leads  by 
example. 

The  successful  applicant  will  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years  sales  management  experience  including  com¬ 
petitive  selling,  product  development,  proven  motiva¬ 
tional  and  leadership  ability,  multiple  product  sales  as 
well  as  administrative  skills  such  as  budgeting,  delega¬ 
tion  and  demonstrated  ability  to  clearly  communicate 
strategic  goals  and  objectives. 

If  you  have  a  successful  record  in  sales  management 
and  a  desire  to  excel,  send  resume  detailing  education, 
work  accomplishments  and  salary  history  to  Director 
of  Marketing,  The  Winnipeg  Sun  Newspaper,  1700 
Church  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  R2X3A2  (204) 
632-2718. 
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ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Marketing  Dir  to  $70,000  ^ 

A  well-established  eastern  group  of 
suburban  papers,  200,000  circula¬ 
tion  is  seeking  a  marketing  director 
to  direct  all  sales  and  circulation 
departments  at  the  different  proper¬ 
ties.  A  very  competitive  environ¬ 
ment.  At  least  10  years  experience 
with  strengths  In  advertising  and 
promotions  Is  needed.  Degree  Is 
preferred. 

Marketing  VP  to  $60,000  - 

An  eastern  group  of  suburban, 
privately  held  weeklies  of  200.000 
circulation  is  seeking  a  strong- 
willed.  creative  director  of  sales. 
Direct  25  In  ad  department  at  vari¬ 
ous  offices.  Must  be  promotable  to 
general  manager.  Located  near 
gorgeous  summer  resort  communi¬ 
ties.  Degree  preferred  with  5  to  10 
years  experience  and  proven  track 
record.. 

Class  Ad  Mgr  to  $50,000 

For  large  dally  located  In  the  south¬ 
eastern  United  States.  Degree 
preferred  with  minimum  of  5  years 
applicable  experience  In  competi¬ 
tive  markets.  Report  to  ad  director. 
Supervise  staff  of  20. 

Ad  Director  $50,000  -h  -i- 

A  dynamic  weekly  group  In  the 
northeast  Is  seeking  to  replace  their 
ad  director.  Direct  a  staff  of  10,  $3 
million  In  sales.  In  an  ultra  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Only  the  strong  need 
apply. 

Ad  Director  $50,000  + 

A  western  dally  of  30,000  circula¬ 
tion,  $8  million.  Is  seeking  an  Inno¬ 
vative  ad  director  to  motivate  a 
superb  sales  and  production  staff  of 
30  Department  head  status  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  executive  team 
management  of  all  departments 

Ad  Acct  Execs  to  $45,000 

Several  suburban  weekly  groups 
are  seeking  experienced  account 
reps  for  local  and  national  sales. 
Aggressiveness,  competitiveness 
and  a  desire  to  earn  a  solid  living 
are  vital.  All  are  very  well- 
established  groups  of  1 50.000  plus. 

Class  Ad  Mgr  $45,000 

An  eastern  daily  of  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  needs  a  classified  display 
manager  to  direct  an  outside  sales 
staff  of  20  and  $5  million  In 
revenues.  Reports  to  the  classified 
ad  director.  Need  at  least  5  years 
experience  In  similar  position. 

Contact: 

Andrew  A.  Huntley 

All  positions  fee  paid. 
Send  resume  or  call: 


GORDON 

^lAIAHLS 

V  V  Executive  Seerch 


610  East  Baltimore  Pike 
Post  Office  Box  905 
Media,  PA  19063 
(215)  565-0800 
or  (800)  523-7112 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER  for 
16,000  circ.  daily  newspaper  in  South¬ 
western  N.H.  Duties  include  supervis¬ 
ing  6-person  sales  staff,  sales  training, 
sales  presentations,  etc.  Reports  to  Ad 
Director,  good  pay  &  benefits.  New 
England  applicants  only,  please! 
Resume  &  salary  expectations  to  Colin 
R.  Lyle,  The  Keene  Sentinel,  PO  Box 
546,  Keene,  NH  03431. 


SALES  MANAGER  for  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  Zone  5.  Need  strong 
motivator/trainer  with  good  administra¬ 
tive  skills  and  follow  through.  Manager 
needed  to  plan  special  sections,  sell  key 
accounts  and  build  advertising  in  grow¬ 
ing  area.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  2732,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  GREENVILLE  NEVi/S-PIEDMONT, 
a  112,000  daily/126,000  Sunday  is 
looking  for  a  retail  ad  manager. 
Successful  candidate  should  possess  at 
least  3  years  experience  in  retail  ad 
sales  and  management  plus  selling 
skills  and  superior  ability  to  motivate 
others.  Excellent  salary/commission 
and  full  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Loui¬ 
sa  Koken,  c/o  The  Greenville  News- 
Piedmont,  PO  Box  1688,  Greenville, 
SC  29602. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 
A  major  metro  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
dynamic,  aggressive,  self-motivated 
individual.  Manager  will  supervise  a 
staff  of  5-6  district  managers  and  will 
be  an  active  member  of  the  circulation 
management  team.  Qualifications 
include  competitive  market  experience. 
Strong  leadership  skills  and  supervisory 
experience.  Salary  is  $24K-$30K. 
Compensation  package  includes  excel¬ 
lent  health  benefits,  salary  bonus  plus 
expenses.  Send  resume  to  Zone  Mana¬ 
ger,  Personnel  Dept.,  PO  Box  1821, 
Little  Rock,  AR  72203,  (501) 
371-3803.  EOE. 


DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR 
San  Francisco  Peninsula  newspaper  is 
looking  for  energetic,  sales  oriented 
district  supervisors  for  our  7-day  after¬ 
noon  and  morning  operation.  Opportun¬ 
ity  offers  excellent  growth  potential  for 
self-starter.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  James  Beck, 
Times  Tribune,  245  Lytton  Ave.,  Palo 
Alto,  CA  94302. 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED 
DIRECTOR 

Position  available  to  head  classified 
department  at  200,000  circulation 
weekly  newspapers.  Extensive  classi¬ 
fied  sales,  supervisory,  leadership, 
management,  training  and  classified 
computer  operation  skills  necessary. 
Completely  computerized  system. 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  job  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  tO: 

Classified  Director 
PO  Box  1050 
Germantown,  MD  20874 


SALES  &  MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Orange  County  Register  continues 
its  search  for  a  most  outstanding  Sales 
and  Marketing  Manager.  Applicant 
should  have  meaningful  experience  in 
the  areas  of  carrier.  District  Manager, 
Telemarketing,  Crew  and  Mall  sales. 

Individual  should  be  a  positive  leader; 
able  to  motivate  individuals  as  well  as 
groups.  If  this  ad  describes  you,  send 
your  resume  to  Tom  M.  Peterson,  Vice 
President,  Circulation,  625  N.  Grand 
Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


FEEL  STUCK  IN  THE  SAME  OLD  RUT? 

VI/ANT  TO  MOVE  UP  IN  A  NEW 
ORGANIZATION? 

We  have  completely  changed  our  distri¬ 
bution  system  and  introduced  our  new 
publication  ...  "SUNRISE".  Our  goal  is 
to  have  the  finest  delivery  service  that 
can  be  developed.  If  you  want  the 
opportunity  to  grow  with  us  call  Dick 
Beddow  or  Dewey  Robinson.  Clearwater 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Clearwater,  FL  (813) 
462-2124. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  AND  MAILROOM 
MANAGER.  10,000  daily  seeking 
experienced  person  with  good  record 
keeping  ability,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  single  copy  sales.  Supervision 
of  delivery  persons  in  inserting  staff. 
Full  knowledge  of  Muller  Martini  insert¬ 
ing  equipment  a  plus.  This  is  a  diversi¬ 
fied  position  with  a  wide  range  of 
responsibilities.  Salary  form  mid  to 
upper  teens.  Send  resume  to  Publisher, 
Manchester  Herald,  16  Brainard  Place, 
Manchester,  CT  06040. 


STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
needed  for  growing  newspaper  in  Zone 
6  with  daily  circulation  of  140,000  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  205,000.  We 
need  a  strong  manager  with  experience 
in  newspaper  circulation  in  rural  part  of 
state.  The  successful  applicant  must  be 
enthusiastic,  innovative,  and  must  have 
strong  communications  skills  and  lead¬ 
ership  abilities.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  bonus,  good  benefits  and  the 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

A  MAJOR  East  Coast  daily  newspaper 
has  a  challenging  and  exciting  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  publishing  systems  execu¬ 
tive  working  with  state-of-the-art  ATEX 
equipment.  Qualified  candidates  for 
this  position  will  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  with  a  minimum  of  3  years 
experience  in  publishing  systems  such 
as  ATEX.  Computer  communications 
experience  and  excellent  communica¬ 
tions  skills  are  also  required  as  is  the 
ability  to  work  with  users  systems  and 
other  programmer/analysts.  Previous 
supervisory  experience  is  also  desirable. 
Ours  is  a  dynamic  environment  that 
offers  job  satisfaction  and  professional 
growth  and  development.  We  also  offer 
an  excellent  starting  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits  program.  Inter¬ 
ested  individuals  should  send  a  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  2910, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNICIAN.  Will  be 
responsible  for  repair  and  maintenance 
of  all  computer  related  equipment  with¬ 
in  the  company,  maintaining  accurate 
inventory  and  keeping  records  of  equip¬ 
ment  problems.  Fluctuating  hours  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  candidate 
and  the  manager.  Will  be  subject  to 
emergency  calls.  Electronics  training 
and  1  year  experience  required.  Salary 
range  from  $18,000  to  $22,000,  with 
excellent  company  benefits.  Reply  to 
The  Times  Leader,  PO  Box  730,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  PA  18711. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTER  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  our 
computerized  operations,  we  require  a 
highly  motivated,  organized  individual 
to  take  charge. 

This  is  a  newly  created,  challenging 
position  which  will  require  th  ability  to 
shape  and  manage  in  a  dynamic 
24-hour  newspaper  publishing 
environment. 

Ideal  candidate  will  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  and  5  to  10  years  experience  in 
design,  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  computer  based  systems. 
Management  experience,  MIS  exposure 
and  excellent  interpersonal  communi¬ 
cations  skills  are  necessary.  Exposure  to 
a  publishing  environment  would  be 
helpful,  but  IS  not  mandatory.  We  offer 
competitive  compensation  including  a 
comprehensive,  company  paid  benefits 
package.  Please  send  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to:  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers,  PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse,  NY 
13221,  Att:  Linda  Hennessey. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  SYSTEMS  Manager  tor  a  small, 
growing  newspaper  group.  Three  plus 
years  recent  hands-on  experience 
managing  a  digital  VAX/VMS  system. 
COBOL  programming  and/or  newspaper 
experience  is  preferred.  Send  resume 
with  salaiy  history  to  Western  Newspap¬ 
ers,  PO  Box  1271,  Yuma,  AZ  85364. 
Att:  D.  Huff. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  ZONE  4  daily  needs 
reporters  to  match.  Expertise  in  investi¬ 
gative  pieces,  and  the  ability  to  get 
sources  and  work  them  are  valued  high¬ 
ly.  Box  2855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  INTERNATIONAL  EDITOR 
One  of  America's  fastest  growing  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  seeks  an  assistant 
international  editor  to  help  mold  cover¬ 
age  with  emphasis  on  Latin  America 
and  the  Middle  East.  The  job  requires 
extensive  foreign  reporting  or  editing 
experience,  ability  to  work  well  with 
staff  and  stringers,  strong  editing  skills 
and  fluency  in  Spanish.  Send  resume, 
work  samples,  and  references  to  Box 
2896,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOE. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
We're  expanding  our  city  desk  and  need 
an  assistant  city  editor  with  a  crusading 
spirit  and  a  hard  nose  for  hard  news. 
You  must  show  you're  well-organized, 
work  well  with  reporters  and  want 
responsibility.  Send  resume,  clips 
showing  your  reporting  experience  and 
samples  of  your  work  as  an  editor  to 
Stan  Linhorst,  AME,  Herald-Journal, 
Clinton  Square,  Box  4915,  Syracuse, 
NY  13221. 


BUREAU  CHIEF 

Knight-Ridder  daily  in  Midwest  seeks 
versatile  writer/aggressive  reporter  to 
man  bureau  in  state  capital.  Minimum 
three  years'  experience  preferred.  Legi¬ 
slative  coverage,  projects  are  key 
elements  of  the  job.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Chuck  St.  Cyr,  The  News 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
46801.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Metro  daily  in  the  capital  of  Texas  seeks 
business  editor  to  manage  8-person 
department  and  direct  coverage  of  busi¬ 
ness  news  in  a  growing,  dynamic  city. 
Creativity  and  ability  to  motivate  staff  a 
must.  Experience  as  business  writer, 
supen/isor  desired.  Resume  to  George 
Sutton,  Asst.  Managing  Editor,  Austin 
American-Statesman,  PO  Box  670, 
Austin,  TX  78767. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  WRITER.  Florida  Trend,  a 
monthly  statewide  business  magazine 
owned  by  the"  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
seeks  a  first-class  writer/reporter  for  a 
first-class  publication.  Business  writing 
experience  helpful  but  not  a  must.  Writ¬ 
ing  talent  is  a  must.  If  you  want  an 
opportunity  to  do  good  stories  and  good 
writing  in  a  dynamic  business  state,  this 
is  the  place.  Send  samples,  resume  to: 
Matt  Walsh,  Florida  Trend,  1  Fourth  St, 
N.,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 
We're  an  aggressive  and  growing 
41,000  AM  looking  for  a  business 
editor  with  a  sharp  mind  for  business,  a 
creative  eye  for  design  and  a  smooth 
touch  with  a  two  person  staff.  $25,000 
salary  and  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Sam  Fosdick,  York  Daily  Records, 
1750  Industrial  Hwy.,  York,  PA  17402. 

CENTRAL  FLA.  SEMI-WEEKLY  needs 
community-minded  news  editor  or 
ambitious,  community-minded  reporter 
who  wants  opportunity  to  prove  him/her 
self.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Michael 
Caruso,  Port  Orange  Obsen/er,  PO  Box 
291211,  Port  Orange,  FL  32029. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Leader  needed  to  15  reporters,  5  in 
bureaus,  for  30,000  daily.  Must  be  able 
to  pick  major  stories  countywide.  SF 
Chron  called  this  city  the  "perfect 
town."  Daily  news  writing,  editing 
experience  required;  management 
experience  recommended.  Rigorous 
background  check  a  promise.  Deadline 
to  apply  May  16.  Write  to  Jeff  Fair¬ 
banks,  Managing  Editor,  Telegram- 
Tribune,  Box  112,  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA 
93406. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  The  Times-News,  a 
22,000,  7-day  morning  daily  in 
Southern  Idaho,  is  looking  for  a  city 
editor  to  direct  our  local  news  staff. 
Reponsibilities  include  assigning  local 
reporters,  editing  their  copy,  and  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  overall  management  of 
the  news  operation.  The  Times-News  is 
oriented  toward  hard  news  reporting 
and  prides  itself  on  its  issue  and  analyst 
coverage  of  government,  politics,  busi¬ 
ness,  education,  health,  courts  and  the 
environment.  The  city  editor  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  primarily  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  a  high  quality  report  in  these 
areas.  This  is  the  number  two  position 
in  the  news  operation.  The  community 
offers  a  clean,  safe  family-oriented 
environment  close  to  the  many  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunites  of  the  Intermoun¬ 
tain  West.  Applicants  should  have 
substantial  experience  in  newspaper 
journalism,  reporting,  and  a  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  lead  a  news  staff.  Send 
resume,  work  samples,  reference 
names  tO:  Steven  Hartgen,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Times-News,  Box  548,  Twin 
Falls,  ID  83301. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  small,  7-day  AM  paper 
in  historic  mid-South  college  town. 
Requirements:  solid  news  judgment, 
well-organized,  good  planner,  able  to 
inspire  sparkling  copy,  excellent  copy 
editing.  Must  motivate,  direct  6  repor¬ 
ters,  2  photographers.  Resume  to  Patri¬ 
cia  Goodwin,  The  Leaf-Chronicle,  PO 
Box  829,  Clarksville,  TN  37041. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Copy  editors  needed  for  our  on-line 
data  base  information  service  located  in 
Stamford,  CT.  We  are  seeking  individu¬ 
als  with  journalism  experience  and 
college  degrees  to  edit  news,  business, 
and  sports  wire  copy.  Please  forward 
resume,  salary  requirements,  and  cover 
letter  to:  Comtex,  PO  Box  4838,  Stam¬ 
ford,  CT  06907,  Atten:  Personnel  (EP). 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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COPY  EDITORS.  Two  job  requirements 
only:  Work  hard  and  be  letter-perfect 
with  the  language,  35,000  AM  in 
Northern  New  England.  Growing  area 
with  high  quality  of  life.  Pay  in  high 
teens  to  low  twenties.  Box  2916,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF 
&  COPY  EDITOR 

For  four  person  desk  at  20,000  daily, 
Sunday  AM  in  Pennsylvania's  Pocono 
Mountains.  The  adett  headline  writing, 
page  design,  motivating.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  salary  requirements 
to  Ronald  Bouchard,  Pocono  Record, 
511  Lenox  St,  Stroudsburg,  PA  18360. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
\n  E  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


CREATIVE,  ENERGETIC  EDITOR  to  join 
team  managing  newsroom  of  7-day 
high-quality  regional  daily.  Duties 
include  administration,  staff  direction 
and  production  of  Sunday  edition. 
$26,000  to  start.  Candidates  from  the 
Northeast  preferred.  Please,  no  calls. 
Write:  Jim  Kevlin,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Watertown  Times,  Watertown, 
NY  13601. 


EDITOR/ADMINISTRATIVE  ASST. 

NYC  public  sector  legislative  “think 
tank"  seeks  well-organized  editor/ 
administrative  assistant  to  edit,  rewrite 
and  manage  projections  of  policy 
reports  and  memos.  Ability  to  handle 
diverse  administrative  duties  and  staff 
of  ten  professionals. 

4-5  years  working  experience  and 
NYC  residence  required.  Knowledge  of 
government  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
El  PO  Box  1911,  Church  St.  Station, 
New  York,  NY  10007.  EOE. 


EDITOR  -  ASSISTANT  GENERAL 
MANAGER  needed  to  help  develop  well- 
established  daily  newspaper  in  unique 
market  location  to  achieve  new  goals. 
Smaller  daily  in  new  plant  with  up-to- 
date  press  and  equipment.  Successful 
applicant  should  be  well-rounded 
professional  able  to  assist  publisher  in 
development  of  solid  newspaper  editor¬ 
ial  policies.  Must  enjoy  challenge  of 
training  and  redirecting  efforts  of  most¬ 
ly  young  staff.  Excellent  growth  poten¬ 
tial  with  major  newspaper  group.  Reply 
in  complete  confidence  to  Box  2898, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
A  progressive  Southern  daily,  25,000 
circulation,  is  seeking  a  liberal  editorial 
writer  with  a  strong  voice.  We  are  a 
crusading  newspaper  that  is  indepen¬ 
dent,  locally  owned  and  in  competition 
with  the  Gannett  paper.  The  job  entails 
a  balance  of  editing,  layout  and  editor¬ 
ial  writing.  Looking  for  an  aggressive 
journalist,  a  hard  worker  and  a  good 
writer.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Matt 
Jacobs,  Shreveport  Journal,  PO  Box 
31110,  Shreveport,  LA  71130. 

EDITOR  The  Pittsburgh  Catholic,  a 
121,500  weekly  serving  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  diocese,  is  seeking  a  seasoned 
professional  with  a  minimum  of  five 
years  experience  in  copy  reading,  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout.  Proven  managerial  skills 
in  the  ability  to  communicate  at  all 
levels  are  essential.  Editorial  writing 
experience  preferred.  Minimum  of  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism 
required.  Knowledge  of  Catholicism  is 
essential.  Please  send  resumes,  work 
samples,  and  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Search  Committee,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Catholic,  Suite  500,  100  Wood 
St.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
Innovative  120,000  daily  on  Colorado's 
Front  Range  looking  for  creative  force  to 
move  our  already  exciting  entertain¬ 
ment  coverage  to  higher  ground.  We’re 
good,  but  we'll  expect  you  to  make  us 
better.  We  cover  all  facets  of  the  Pike's 
Peaks  Region  and  Denver  entertain¬ 
ment  scenes.  Significant  experience  in 
entertainment  coverage  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Diana  Faherty, 
Features  Editor,  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1779, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80901. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
A  5-day  PM  paper  in  rural  Northeast  PA 
is  seeking  a  self-starting  individual  with 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  English  language. 
Duties  range  from  court  and  police 
reporting  to  photography,  news 
features,  and  municipal  government 
meetings  coverage.  A  go-getter  with 
sensitivity  to  local  interest  and  ability  to 
communicate  same  will  get  the  job. 
Send  resume  and  clips  tO:  Kris 
Ammberman-Scofield,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Wayne  Independent,  220 
8th  Street,  Honesdale,  PA  18431. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
The  Bismark  Tribune,  North  Dakota's 
best  and  brightest  newspaper,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  senior  general  assignment  reporter 
with  an  emphasis  on  covering  local 
government.  This  reporter  must  reach 
beyond  buildings  and  budget  to  tell 
readers  what  the  action  of  their  city  and 
county  governments  mean  to  them.  This 
reporter  also  has  the  versatility  and  the 
desire  to  write  feature  section  front 
packages  on  a  variety  of  topics.  This 
reporter  brings  at  least  three  years  of 
reporting  experience  to  this  job.  In 
exchange  we  offer  competitive  pay,  a 
chance  to  share  your  skills  with  our 
reporters  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in  a 
Missouri  River  state  capital  city  where 
recreational  opportunities  abound. 
Please  send  resume  and  nonreturnable 
clips  to:  Paula  Redmann,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  The  Bismark 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismark,  ND 
58502.  Application  deadline  May  9. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-  4261  for 
current  Federal  list,  (fee  required) 

LEGAL  AFFAIRS  CORRESPONDENTS 
for  national  legal  publication.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  magazine  article  writing  and 
investigative  reporting  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  5  clips  to  Box  2911,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LEGISLATIVE  REPORTER 
COPY  EDITOR 

The  Wilmington  News  Journal  Papers 
are  looking  for  an  aggressive,  self¬ 
starting  reporter  with  5-7  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience  to  become  part 
of  the  5-person  capital  bureau  in  Dover. 
Would  cover  the  (jovernor’s  office  and 
state  Senate,  various  commissions  and 
state  boards.  College  degree,  tryout  and 
writing  examples  required. 

COPY  EDITOR  wanted  for  news/or 
features  desk.  Copy  editing,  headline 
writing,  layout.  Minimum  five  years 
experience.  Bachelor’s  degree,  copy 
editing  test,  and  tryout  required. 
Resume  and  samples  to  Ron  Williams, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The  News 
Journal,  831  Orange  St.,  Box  1111, 
Wilmington,  DE  19899.  ABSOLUTELY 
NO  TELEPHONE  CALLS. 


LOOKING  FOR  sharp,  experienced 
editor  to  direct  news  operations  in 
conversion  to  daily.  Big  challenge,  big 
opportunity.  Reply  to  Publisher,  PO  Box 
409,  Franklin,  TN  37065. 


LIFE  STYLE  WRITER 
Also  capable  of  pulling  together  sophisi- 
cated  fashion  coverage  for  award¬ 
winning  major  metropolitan  city  maga¬ 
zine.  We  want  a  finished  writer  with 
solid  reporting  experience.  Must  be  a 
self-starter.  Salary  competitive.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Diane  Brozek, 
Detroit  Monthly,  1400  Woodbridge, 
Detroit,  Ml  48207. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Redgate  Communications  Corporation, 
a  fast-growing  high-tech  publishing  and 
marketing  communications  firm,  is 
looking  for  a  managing  editor. 

The  ideal  candidate  should  possess 
writing,  editing,  and  management 
skills,  a  technical  background  and/or 
knowledge  of  MS  DOS.  Competitive 
salary/excellent  benefits.  Redgate 
Communications  is  located  in  Vero 
Beach,  FL,  a  resort  community  on  Flori¬ 
da’s  east  coast. 

Send  resume,  writing  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Vice  President/Editor-ln-Chief 
Redgate  Communications  Corp. 
660  Beachland  Blvd. 

Vero  Beach,  FL  32963 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  detail-oriented, 
organized,  creative  team  player  for  Zone 
4  city/regional  magazine.  Strong  editing 
and  writing  skills.  Previous  magazine 
experience  a  must.  Send  resume,  three 
writing  samples  and  a  cover  letter  that 
conveys  your  style  to:  SF  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  019068,  Miami,  ^L 
33101. 


MID-LEVEL  EDITORS 
We’re  a  well-known,  medium-sized 
Zone  5  daily  anticipating  some  mid¬ 
level  editor  vacancies.  We  want  can-do 
idea  people  to  help  us  continue  our 
award-winning  ways.  A  good  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  weekly  or  small  daily  editors  who 
want  to  step  up.  Send  a  resume,  work 
samples  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MID-SIZED  ZONE  4  DAILY  needs  a 
bright  copy  editor  who  produces  bright 
pages  and  headlines  and  makes  copies 
sparkle.  Demonstrated  ability  more 
important  than  experience.  Box  2854, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  Play  a  key  role  in 
producing  an  award  winning  mid-sized 
Zone  4  daily.  Send  clips  that  show 
layout,  editing  and  headline  writing 
abilities.  Box  2853,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Central  Florida  Daily  seeks  highly 
skilled  news  editor  who  handles  pres¬ 
sure  well.  Must  be  sharp  copy  editor 
with  strong  people  skills.  Write  to  Box 
2884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  REPORTER  with  at 
least  1  or  2  years  experience  in  spot 
news  for  Erie,  PA  Morning  News.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Larie  Pintea,  Erie 
Morning  News,  205  W.  12th,  Erie,  PA 
16534. 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  with  a  218,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion,  seeks  page  designer  for  life  style 
and  entertainment  section.  Experience 
with  newspages  and/or  Macintosh  train¬ 
ing  a  plus.  Arts  background  also 
welcome.  Send  portfolio  (including 
feature  pages  and  color  work)  and 
complete  resume  to:  Helen  Schwab, 
Deputy  Features  Editor,  Charlotte 
Observer,  PO  Box  32188,  Charlotte,  NC 
28232.  No  calls  please.  EOE/M/F. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
1 1  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  23,  1988 


PHOTOGRAPHER/REPORTER  wanted 
for  growing,  award-winning  weekly  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Must  have 
degree  in  journalism  or  English.  Will 
consider  '88  graduates.  Send  resumes 
to  Randy  Murphey,  Editor,  PO  Box  126, 
Elkton,  VA  22827. 


REPORTER/EDITOR  for  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  on  Japanese  business  in  U.S.  Write 
high-quality  feature-length  stories 
under  deadlines;  some  editing, 
proofreading.  Japan  experience  a  plus. 
Also  wanted,  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT: 
heavy  typing,  transcription,  filing;  occa¬ 
sional  writing  duties.  Good  experience, 
resume  credit  for  beginner;  hours  flexi¬ 
ble.  Salaries  commensurate  with  exper¬ 
ience.  Resume,  cover  letter  to  Box 
2901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

NJ  Daily  looking  for  good  street  repor¬ 
ters  to  cover  urban  area  with  big  city 
problems.  Staff  is  young,  very  talented 
and  scoop-oriented.  Send  resume  and 
best  dozen  clips,  which  should  show  a 
flair  for  writing  and  a  love  of  the  chase. 
Salary  in  mid-teens  plus  benefits.  Box 
2920,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  PAGE  DESIGNER-WIRE 
EDITOR  for  Universal  Desk.  Harris  Pagi¬ 
nation  System.  Desk  designs  all  pages 
of  each  edition  -  news,  features,  sports. 
Afternoon  and  night  work.  Send  resume 
or  call  Nelder  Dawson,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk,  PO  Box 
7558,  Alexandria,  LA  71306.  (318) 
487-6406.  EOE. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Looking  for  3  to  5  years  experience  for 
sports  staff.  Experience  in  expertise  in 
editing  copy,  writing  headlines,  and 
laying  out  pages.  Paginating  experience 
helpful.  Would  be  responsible  for  some 
daily  editing.  Position  offers  unlimited 
ability  to  grow  and  advance  at  a  thriving 
7-day  morning  newspaper.  Send 
resume  to  Personnel  Dir.,  Poughkeepsie 
Journal,  SCE,  Box  1231,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  NY  12602.  Women  &  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  EOE/M/F. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  -  32,000-circu- 
lation  Connecticut  daily  seeks  sports 
copy  desk  editor  to  fill  vacancy  on  eight- 
person  staff.  Must  be  willing  to  work 
weekends  and  have  minimum  of  three 
years  experience  as  writer  or  editor.  Box 
2915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  HUNTING? 

If  you  need  a  job,  you  need 
MediaLine.  MediaLine  is  the 
newspaper  industry’s  daily 
updated  job  listing  service. 
We  scout  out  new  job  open¬ 
ings  coast  to  coast  and 
report  them  to  you  every  day 
via  telephone  or  computer. 
Staff  writers,  copy  editors, 
photographers,  and  circula¬ 
tion  managers  can  all  get  a 
jump  in  the  competitive  job 
market  with  MediaLine.  Get 
the  best  leads  in  the 
business.  Get  MediaLine. 

800-237-8073 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and 
Spokane  Chronicle  need  a  leader  with 
outstanding  news  sense  and  strong 
word  editing  skills.  This  is  a  key  job  at 
our  rapidly  improving  newspapers  in  the 
beautiful  Inland  Northwest.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Phil  Gruis,  Deputy 
Managing  Editor,  Spokesman-Review 
and  Spokane  Chronicle,  PO  Box  2160, 
Spokane,  WA  99210. 


SENIOR  EDITOR/BUSINESS  WRITER 

.  .  for  Nation’s  Business  magazine  (c. 
860,000).  Ability  to  identify  relevant 
subjects  for  information  needs  of  audi¬ 
ence,  consisting  of  owners/managers  of 
smaller  to  medium-size  businesses. 
Positions  require  strong  writing  skills 
with  extensive  experience  in  writing  for 
business  publications.  Limited  travel. 
Degree  in  Journalism,  Business  or 
Economics.  Competitive  starting  salary 
with  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1615  H  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20062 

(The  U.S.  Chamber  is  not  a  government 
agency.) 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  One  to  two  years  of 
sports  writing  experience.  Page  design 
and  camera  skills  helpful.  $15,000  to 
$16,000.  Resumes  to  Alan  Blanchard, 
Managing  Editor,  Clovis  News  Journal, 
PO  Box  1689,  Clovis,  NM  88101 


SPORTS  WRITER  Strong  writer  needed 
to  cover  scholastic  sports  for  small  daily 
,n  Northwest  New  Jersey.  Full  time 
position.  Competitive  salary,  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to  R. 
Bergman,  NJ'Herald,  PO  Box  10, 
Newton,  NJ  07860. 


THE  ODESSA  (Texas)  American,  winner 
of  a  1988  Pulitzer  Prize,  is  looking  for 
news  reporters  and  copy  desk  mana¬ 
gers.  Reporters  need  1  year  experience. 
Copy  desk  applicants  need  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  design  and  editing.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  M.  Olaf  Frandsen,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760.  No  phone 
calls. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER:  Excellent 
opportunity  with  a  medium  sized  daily 
newspaper  located  along  the  central 
California  Coastline.  Experience  must 
include  full  understanding  of  mailroom 
operations,  equipment  and  Fleet 
Management.  Knowledge  of  Sheridan 
48P  &  Muller  Martini  inserting 
machines.  Working  in  union  environ¬ 
ment.  Strong  supervisory  skills  a  must. 
Knowledge  of  Personal  computer 
spread  sheet  applications  desirable. 
Send  confidential  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  2894,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Midwest 
20,000  PM,  Mon-Saturday.  Color 
experience  helpful.  Minimum  one  year 
experience  in  all  phases  of  photography 
required.  Apply  to  J.  McCullough, 
News-Tribune,  426  Second  Street, 
LaSalle,  IL  61301. 


Speech  is  civilization 
itself.  The  word,  even  the 
most  contradictory  word, 
preserves  contact  -  it  is 
silence  which  isolates. 
Thomas  Mann 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


ASST  PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
AND  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Progressive  major  printing  company  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  an  assistant 
pressroom  supervisor  and  pressroom 
foreman.  Management  experience  a 
must.  This  successful  candidate  works 
well  under  pressure,  handles  priorities 
and  projects  effortlessly.  Willing  to 
devote  the  time  and  ener^  to  succeed. 
Urbanite  experience  a  plus.  Salary 
based  on  experience.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  PO  Box  390, 
Lansdale,  PA  19446.  Att:  Production. 


GM/Zone  5 

To$40Kh- 

PD/Zone  2 

To  $40K 

PD/Zone  1 

To$40K-f 

Press  Mgr/Zone  3 

To  $50K 

Press  Mgr/Zone  2 

To  $35K 

Press  Supv/Zone  5 

To  $35K 

DW  Prs/Zone  3 

To  $25K 

CM/Zone  2 

To  $30K 

CM/Zone  3 

To  $35K 

Mail  Supv/Zone  2 

To  $25K 

CM/Zone  1 

To  $20K 

AD/Zone  1 

To$70K-f 

Sis  Mgr/Zone  6 

To$45K-h 

Prom  Mgr/Zone  2 

To  $32K 

Co-op  Mgr/Zone  7 

To  $40K 

1  GRAPHIC  SEARCH 

1  ASSOCIATES 

1  Post  Office  Be 

IX  373 

1  Newtown  Square. 

PA  19073 

1  215  359-1234 

1  800  342  1777 

DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONS 
A  growing  Midwest  daily  with  a  large 
commercial  operation  is  seeking  a 
production  executive  to  be  responsible 
for  our  multi-faceted  operation.  We’re 
seeking  to  improve  quality  plan  growth 
and  expand  our  facilites.  This  person 
will  be  a  cost-conscious  professional 
with  a  minimum  of  ten  years  experi¬ 
ence,  with  at  least  five  years  as  top 
manager.  Must  be  a  number  one  or  two 
in  his  present  operation.  We  offer  a 
challenging  opportunity  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  company.  Interested  applicants 
should  send  resume  and  salary  history 
in  confidence  to  Box  2913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HEAD  PRESSMAN  needed  for  a  Goss  8 
unit  community  press.  Immediate 
opening.  Permanent  third  shift.  Must 
be  mechanically  inclined.  6-day  daily. 
Send  resume  by  April  29  to  Mr.  Cooper 
Hudnutt,  885  W.  Liberty  St.,  Medina, 
OH  44256. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER  with  2 
to  3  years  supervisory  experience  is 
needed  for  fast-growing,  family-owned 
Florida  daily.  Successful  candidate  will 
be  expected  to  complete  a  composing 
room  agenda  only,  overseeing  a  staff  of 
15,  handling  all  supervisory  and  clerical 
duties  and  insuring  that  all  deadlines 
are  met.  Good  pay  and  excellent 
company  benefits  in  a  growing  commer¬ 
cial  and  residential  area.  Non-smoker. 
Submit  resume  along  with  salary 
requirements  to  Vero  Beach  Press  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL 
32961,  EOE. 


NEWSPAPER  QUALITY 
COORDINATOR 

The  Modesto  Bee  is  an  80,000  circula¬ 
tion  McClatchy  newspaper  located  in 
central  California  offering  competitive 
salary  and  a  company  paid  benefits 
package  along  with  an  excellent  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  variety  of  recreational 
activities. 

The  newspaper  quality  coordinator 
plays  a  key  role  in  the  production  of  The 
Modesto  Bee  and  in  the  process  of 
converting  to  flexography  in  July  1988. 
This  position  reports  to  the  marketing 
director  and  is  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing,  implementing  and  managingquality 
assurance  programs,  assisting  in  equip¬ 
ment  evaluation  and  installation,  and 
quality  assurance  systems  training. 
Seeking  individual  with  a  degree  in 
engineering  or  printing  technology,  at 
least  2  years  training  and  work  experi¬ 
ence  in  process  camera  and  color  sepa¬ 
ration  techniques,  digital  imaging  and 
press  operation  and  excellent  communi¬ 
cation  skills. 

Send  detailed  resume  outlining  work 
experience  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto, 
CA  95352.  EOE. 


EXPERIENCED  URBANITE  Pressman, 
Zone  8.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Must 
not  smoke.  7-day  daily  with  some  small 
job  work.  50  miles  from  mountains.  Call 
Don  Chapline,  Daily  Times,  (505) 
325-4545,  Box  450,  Farmington,  NM 
87499. 


PRESS  SUPERVISOR 
WEST  COAST  NEWSPAPER  (85,000 
daily,  90,000  Sunday)  is  looking  for  a 
dynamic  press  supervisor  to  work  with 
and  direct  press  crew  on  8-unit  TKF 
double-width  offset  press.  Stong  people 
skills  with  hands-on  technical  ability 
desired,  experience  supervising  press¬ 
room  preferred.  Excellent  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume,  references,  and 
salary  history  to  Personnel  Department, 
The  Bakersfield  Californian,  PO  Box 
440,  Bakersfield,  CA  93302. 


Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Regional  Sales  Managers 
GMA  -  The  Inserter  Company 

GMA,  the  leading  supplier  of  inserting  systems  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  has  immediate  openings  for  Regional  Sales 
Managers.  Due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  GMA’s 
product  line,  including  the  SLS-1000  High  Speed  Inserter 
and  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor,  outstanding 
opportunities  exist  for  individuals  with  newspaper  industry 
experience  and  sales  background.  Excellent  salary, 
commission  plan  and  benefits.  For  further  information 
please  forward  your  resume  to  GMA,  Inc.,  11  Main  Street, 
PO  Box  55,  Southboro,  MA  01772,  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Manager,  or  contact  Charles  Spierto  at  (617)  481-8562. 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  commercial  web 
printing  for  a  production  manager.  The 
person  we  are  seeking  is  a  knowledge¬ 
able  hands-on  manager  with  a  good 
technical  background  on  Goss  Urbanite 
presses. 

This  opening  is  to  manage  a  Three  Shift 
Shop  with  12  new  units  of  Urbanite  that 
expects  to  double  its  volume  in  the  next 
3  years. 

If  you  have  the  people  and  technical 
skills  to  lead  a  team  of  results-oriented 
young  foremen  to  higher  levels  of 
achievement  in  quality  and  efficiency 
and  would  like  to  be  part  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  team  on  Florida’s  West  Coast,  mail 
a  resume  to  or  call  David  Bitner,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  or  Pat 
Kinney,  Office  Manager,  23170 
Harborview  Rd.,  Port  Charlotte,  FL 
33980,  telephone  (813)  629-2511. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
One  of  the  top  Zone  2  newspapers  seeks 
an  experienced  production  manager. 
Multi-location  plant.  Circulation 
460,000  daily,  678,000  Sunday.  Mind 
set  on  quality  assurance.  Administrative 
ability,  employee/labor  relation  skills  a 
plus.  Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2780,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  an  experienced 
Web  Press  Operator  with  at  least  three 
years  of  progressive  experience  to  join 
our  team  in  a  fast-paced,  growing  oper¬ 
ation  located  in  the  attractive  suburbs 
north  of  Boston.  Pay  commensurate 
with  experience,  excellent  benefits  and 
a  chance  to  grow  with  a  growing 
company.  Contact  Mike  Fournier,  North 
Shore  Weeklies  (617)  356-5141. 


SALES 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

If  you  are  an  energetic  and  creative 
individual  with  the  skills  to  manage 
people  in  a  high  energy  goal-oriented 
environment  where  you  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  earn  what  you  are  worth,  this  may 
be  just  the  opportunity  for  you. 

We  are  a  progressive,  150,000  plus 
west  coast  daily  with  a  reputation  tor 
uncompromised  quality,  responsibility 
to  the  community  and  a  high  degree  of 
senstitivity  towards  our  staff.  As  a 
result,  an  unusally  large  ratio  of  our 
employees  has  remained for  20  years  or 
more.  We’re  located  in  a  growing  market 
convenient  to  both  LA  and  San  Francis¬ 
co,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  for  some  of  the 
finest  outdoor  recreation  in  the  land. 

The  successful  candidate  will  provide 
strong,  positive  leadership  to  four 
supervisors  and  a  telephone  sales  and 
support  staff  of  29  people,  analyze  data 
from  systems  and  sales  reports  and  take 
necessary  steps  to  assure  optimum 
sales  performance,  use  close  contact 
with  industry,  local  market  and  compet¬ 
ition  to  our  maximum  benefit,  coordi¬ 
nate  staff  training,  scheduling  and 
evaluation,  and  work  with  the  Classified 
manager  to  develop  and  implement 
sales  strategies  and  promotions. 

Compensation  and  benefits  include 
salary  commensurate  with  experience 
plus  MBO,  fully  paid  medical  and 
dental  plans,  plus  excellent  savings  and 
retirement  programs  including  401K. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to 

Personnel  Department 
THE  FRESNO  BEE 
1626  E  Street 
Fresno,  CA  93786 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWSPAPER/COMMERCIAL  printing! 
executive  with  over  25  years  admini¬ 
strative  experience  seeks  an  executive 
management  position  with  total  P  &  L 
responsibility.  Will  only  consider 
publishing  companies  committed  to 
sustained  growth.  Write  to  Box  2875, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
professional  newspaperman.  Success¬ 
ful,  25-year  career.  Strong  advertising, 
sales  training,  profit-minded,  budget¬ 
ing,  organization.  Excellent  motivation¬ 
al  and  managerial  skills.  Community 
involvement.  Proven  track  record.  Write 
Box  2869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GM 

Excellent  track  record  as  publisher,  and 
supervising  group  of  newspapers. 
Experience  all  facets.  Produced  top 
profits  and  award-winning  newspapers. 
I  am  45,  available,  with  30  years  in  the 
business.  John  Shields  (209) 
723-7407;  2424  Brookdale  Court, 
Merced,  CA  95340. _ 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SUBSCRIBE  TODAY! 
(212)  675-4380 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  work 
with  daily,  under  10,000  circulation. 
Experience  with  5  daily  newspapers. 
Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


CREATIVE,  AGGRESSIVE,  young  yet 
seasoned  circulation  director  seeks  new 
challenge  in  Zones  7,8  or  9  in  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Fortes  in  marketing,  orga¬ 
nization  &  training.  Box  2873,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE,  professional 
Circ.  Director  seeks  new  challenges 
with  progressive  organization.  Diversi¬ 
fied  experience,  forte  in  motivation, 
marketing.  Very  people-oriented  with 
accent  on  detail  and  service.  Extensive 
sales  background  as  well  as  budgeting, 
ABC,  incentive  and  retention  programs. 
Dedicated,  positive,  team  player.  Box 
2888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  cause  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
lay  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  newspapers  in  that 
day.  Because  there  were  no 
newspapers  there  was  no  way 
by  which  the  dwellers  in 
the  far-flung  nation  and 
the  empire  could  find  out 
what  was  going  on  at 
the  center. 

H.C.  Wells 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BRIGHT,  TALENTED,  young  journalist 
w/1  year  suburban  daily  experience  and 
3+  years  freelance  seeks  general 
assignment  position  on  daily.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Clips  on  request.  Call  (617) 
736-6957. 


CITY  EDITOR  at  mid-size  daily  longs  to 
write  again.  Willing  to  edit  copy  if  time 
is  left  for  reporting.  Ten  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Hard  worker;  loyal  employee. 
Dailies,  weeklies  and  periodicals  in 
Zones  3  &  5  can  reply  to  Box  2882, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  POSITION  WANTED. 
May  graduate  of  University  of  Colorado. 
Have  experience  at  23  dailies  and  was 
managing  editor  of  college  paper.  For 
resume,  work  samples  Karen  Grogan, 
165  Fordham  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80911.  (303)  492-4554. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-REPORTER  with  news, 
graphic,  teaching  experience.  South¬ 
western  PA  only.  Call  Bill  today:  (412) 
421-1368. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL  WRITER/ 
COLUMNIST  former  foreign  and 
Washington  correspondent.  Harvard 
Fellow.  Just  completed  book.  Seeks 
challenging  news  post,  including 
moderate-to-consenrative  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  columnist,  in-depth  news-feature 
writer.  Box  2908  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FACT-DIGGING  REPORTER  with  seven 
years  of  daily  experience  in  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Idaho.  Seeks  reporting  spot 
on  mid-sized  daily.  Have  city  hall  exper¬ 
ience  on  major  metro.  Expertise  in  envi¬ 
ronment.  All  Zones  but  3  &  4.  Florida 
OK.  Fluent  in  Spanish.  Master’s 
Degree.  Call  Mark.  (208)  736-0875. 


FULLY-CREDENTIALED  experienced 
free-lance  journalist  will  be  your 
Washington  DC  correspondent  on  strin¬ 
ger  or  part-time  basis.  For  fresh,  first¬ 
hand  coverage  customized  to  fit  your 
readers'  interests,  write  or  call  for 
resume  and/or  services,  PO  Box  65509, 
Washington  DC  20035.  (703) 
533-1029. 


JUNE  1988  Syracuse  Grad  seeks  entry- 
level  position  or  internship.  I’m 
completing  Syracuse  and  am  now 
employed  by  a  Syracuse  daily  writing 
articles  for  their  business  news  section. 
Also  have  varied  writing  experience. 
Can  type  and  word  process.  Can  relo¬ 
cate.  Call  any  time  for  Linda  Everett, 
(617)  322-4423  and  leave  a  message 
on  my  recorder. 


REPORTER  with  3  years  experience 
wants  general  assignment  or  news 
features  job  on  70,000  or  larger  daily  in 
Zones  5,7,8  or  9.  Call  Martin  at  (707) 
422-8292  before  2pm  Pacific  Daylight. 
Time. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Reporter/Photographer  with  5  years 
experience  seeks  position  in  mid-size 
AM  daily.  Zone  4  or  6.  Lori  (918) 
287-4450. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  top  college,  high  school  corres¬ 
pondent  for  large  Massachusetts  dailies 
seeks  full-time  position.  Any  zone.  Call 
Mark  P.  Buckley,  days  or  evenings, 
(617)  835-4910. 


TOUGH,  BUT  FAIR.  This  University  of 
Missouri  graduate  has  the  knowledge 
and  experience  to  cover  all  city  beats, 
along  with  crisp  feature  writing. 
Currently,  I  am  a  reporter  and  doing 
some  editing  work  in  a  small  town  in 
Zone  5.  For  resume  and  clips  call  Jay 
Rothman  (314)  586-1737. 


use  GRADUATE  seeks  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  for  newspaper  or  magazine  in 
Southern  California.  Excellent  writing 
and  editing  skills.  B.  Hill,  7714  Yankey 
St.,  Downey,  CA  90242. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

EXPERIENCED  Writer/Photographer  to 
freelance  travel  stories  from  bicycle  trip 
of  Europe  (June  ’88).  Also  will  freelance 
Republican  convention  from  New 
Orleans.  Publications  include:  Forbes, 
Cyclist  Magazine,  The  Times  Picayune 
(New  Orleans).  Arkansas  Gazette,  Tulsa 
World,  AP  and  UPl.  Call  (504) 
895-1467  or  write  Bill  Bowden,  4029 
Perrier,  New  Orleans,  LA  70115. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy: 

•  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales;  equip¬ 
ment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Help  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run. 

Remember  —  in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 


Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 


E&P  Classified  Department 


SOCKO  COLUMNIST,  sports  or  news, 
bought  out  in  big  city  sale,  seeks  metro 
challenge.  Clips  sing,  writer  doesn’t 
Zone  2.  Will  relocate  for  hot  offer.  Box 
2889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  man  with  sharp  graphic 
skills  wants  to  move  on  to  better  things. 
Seeks  role  in  decision-making  and 
reshaping  look  of  sports  pages.  Piquant 
writer  can  distinguish  between  propen¬ 
sity  and  propinquity  and  between  Grba 
and  Gubicza.  Clips  and  resume 
supplied  with  alacrity  upon  request. 
Zones  1  and  2.  Box  2905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

CENTRAL  PRINTING  PLANT  MANA¬ 
GER  17  years  experience  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  operating  small  newspaper, 
commercial  printing  operations.  Box 
2917  Editor,  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN:  Highly 
skilled  in  all  phases  of  Offset  Newspap¬ 
er  production.  Committed  to  producing 
top  quality  product  on  time  with  low 
waste  and  strong  emphasis  on  press 
maintenancce.  Reply  to  Box  2909, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

The  missing  comic  strip 


By  Susan  H.  Wilson 

Today  is  Sunday.  As  always,  I  pick 
up  the  Sunday  paper,  pour  my  glass  of 
juice,  pull  out  the  funny  pages,  and  sit 
down  for  a  few  brief  moments  to  laugh 
at  myself  —  and  the  world  —  as 
reflected  in  the  comic  strips  of  our 
local  newspaper. 

Today  I  am  not  laughing.  I  am 
looking  in  vain  for  the  missing  comic 
strip.  I  have  asked  my  friends  if  they 
have  seen  it.  The  reply  comes  back, 
“1  thought  I  saw  it,  but  1  can’t  find  it 
now.” 

Who  is  the  missing  character? 
What  is  missing  on  hundreds  of  pages 
of  comic  strips  throughout  our 
nation’s  newspapers? 

Let  me  give  you  a  clue.  Our  nation 
is  a  melting  pot  of  nationalities,  races, 
and  genders.  It  reflects  the  incredible 
diversity  of  people  who  have  come  to 
this  country  bringing  different  life¬ 
styles,  traditions,  and  beliefs.  One 
nation  has  emerged,  but  that  nation 
contains  strong  differences  among  its 
people  which  have  created  important 
separate  identities  within  the  total 
group.  Common  lifestyles  have  devel¬ 
oped,  particularly  along  economic 
lines,  but  unique  characteristics  of 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  remain  an 


(Wilson  is  assistant  principal, 
T.C.  Williams  High  School,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.) 


important  ingredient  in  the  collective 
identity  of  “Americans.” 

What  is  missing  from  our  comic 
pages?  1  found  the  answer  to  that 
when  1  was  searching  for  characters 
to  illustrate  a  new  motivational  pro¬ 
gram  for  children  in  an  urban  school 
system.  I  was  assistant  principal  in 
charge  of  discipline  for  seventh-grade 
students. 


After  working  with  these  wonder¬ 
ful,  wild,  and  bewildering  children 
over  several  years,  1  found  that  one 
core  problem  shared  by  so  many  stu¬ 
dents  “in  trouble”  was  a  poor  self- 
image  that  had  developed  years 
before  they  reached  the  seventh 
grade.  This  negative  self-image  was 
often  further  damaged  by  subtle 
forms  of  discrimination  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  practices. 

For  instance,  every  elementary 
child  knew  which  was  the  “best” 
reading  group,  the  “best”  third 
grade,  the  “best”  teacher,  and  the 
“smartest”  kid  in  the  class.  Everyone 
knew  who  wore  the  same  clothes  two 
days  in  a  row,  who  did  not  have 


enough  money  for  lunch,  and  whose 
parent  had  a  “problem.”  Every  child 
knew  who  was  behind  and  who  was 
ahead.  So  did  every  teacher. 

Children  entered  each  grade  pro¬ 
grammed  for  success  —  or  failure  — 
by  their  homes,  their  friends,  their 
curriculum,  their  teachers,  and  them¬ 
selves.  The  patterns  of  success  and 
failure  began  early  and  multiplied 


with  each  passing  year  as  the  success¬ 
ful  children  became  more  successful 
and  the  “losers”  became  lost. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  a  truly  dedi¬ 
cated  teacher  reached  in  and  broke 
the  negative  downward  spiral  with  a 
unique  infusion  of  belief  and  support 
that  helped  an  individual  child  or 
group  of  children  to  discover  the 
untapped  spirit  of  success  within 
themselves  and  to  change  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  spiral  from  negative  failure 
to  positive  growth. 

My  job  was  to  handle  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  seventh  grade  who  were 
sent  from  class  because  they  had  no 
pencil,  could  not  sit  still,  threw  spit- 
balls,  started  a  fight  in  the  hall,  cursed 
at  the  teacher,  or  simply  refused  to 
work.  1  was  supposed  to  “cure”  these 
problems  and  return  the  children  to 
the  classroom  ready  to  learn  and  par¬ 
ticipate  successfully  in  class. 

I  felt  like  the  miracle  worker  with 
no  miracles.  1  saw  children  who  were 
hurting  from  deep-seated  loss  of  faith 
in  themselves  and  in  their  abilities  to 
perform  successfully  in  school.  1  saw 
children  who  were  coping  with  severe 
disruptions  in  their  families  that 
affected  their  whole  sense  of  security 
and  safety.  1  saw  children  who  were 
abused  physically  and  emotionally.  1 
saw  teachers  who  were  unable  to 
cope  with  all  of  these  issues  within  the 
classroom  and  unable  to  address  the 
multitude  of  learning  needs  because 
of  their  own  limited  resources  and 
training. 

Where  should  I  start  in  trying  to 
find  a  miracle  from  my  challenging 
collection  of  black,  brown,  white, 
yellow,  and  red  rejects  —  or 
foilures  —  or  unhappy  children?  1 
finally  decided  that  I  had  to  start 
(Continued  on  page  138) 


^Carriert 

Insurance 


(213)474-5594 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90024 


TOP  COVERAGE 
for  on-duty  medical 
protection  for  youngsters 
under  18.  24-hour 
protection  on  and  off  duty 
for  carriers  18  and  older. 

The  cost?  Just  pennies 
a  day.  Call  for  details. 

Ask  about  Carrier  and 
Dealer  Bonding,  too. 

Originator:  Carrier  Accident 
Insurance,  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond 


DEANE 

WEINffiRG 

INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 


What  is  missing  on  hundreds  of  pages  of  comic 
strips  throughout  our  nation’s  newspapers? 
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DRAWING  WELL  IS 
THE  BEST  REVENGE. 


William  Burleigh  and  Larry  Leser. 


THELEAEERS 


E.W.  Scripps  had  faith  in  the  public 
doing  what’s  nght,once  armed  with  enough 
information.  While  his  founding  principles 
haven’t  changed,  the  requirements  for  ad¬ 
vancing  them  have. 

T^ay  the  leadership  of  Scripps  Howard 
Newspapers  comes  from  Larry  Leser,  Scripps 
Howard  president,  and  William  Burleigh, 
senior  vice  president  for  newspapers.  laser’s 
no-nonsense  business  expertise  has  brought 
a  new  competitive  edge  to  the  company,  and 


a  clear  vision  for  the  future  based  on  quality 
and  service.  Burleigh’s  years  as  an  editor 
forged  a  similar  commitment  to  excellence 
and  public  service. 

Together  they  demand  total  newspaper 
commitment  to  quality.  They’ve  raised  a 
standard  of  excellence  throughout  the  com¬ 
pany  E.W  called  the  “concern!’ 

Larry  Leser  and  Bill  Burleigh.  Standard 
setters.  Leaders  of  the  more  than  8,000  dedi¬ 
cated  people  at  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers. 


PEOPLE  COMMmED  TO  EXCELLENCE 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 


